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PREFACE. 



Christilinitj ; Bo that tia popular belief became, in time, an amalgam 
of the pagan mjrtlis and the Christian legend, and these two 
elamentB rem^n indissolubly united to thia day. The -world, in 
fact, is a rolunie, a serial rather, going on for six thousand years, 
but of -which the Irish peasant has ecarcely jet turned the first 
page. 

The present irorlt deals only with the mythology, or the fantastic 
creed of the Irish respecting the invisible world— strange and 
mystical superstitions, brought thousands of years ago from their 
Aryan home, but which etill, even in the present time, affect aU 
the modes of thinking and acting in the daily life of the people. 
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Amongst the educated oJasBes in all nations, tlie balief in the 
sopecnatural. acting directly on life and constantly interfering 
■with the natural course of human action, is soon dissipatsd and 
gradually disappears, for the knowledge of natural laws Bolrea many 
mysteries that wore once inexplicable ; yet mneh remains unsolved, 
even to tho philosopher, of the mystis relation tetween the material 
and tho spiritual world. Whilst to the masses— the uneducated 
— ■who know nothing of the Used eternal laws of nature, every 
phenomenon seems to result from tha direct action of soma non- 
human power, invisible though ever present ; able to confer all 
henefits, yet implaeahla it ofEanded, and therefore to be propitiated. 

The Buporatitjou, then, of the Irish peasant is the instinctive 
belief in tho esistenee of certain unseen agencies that influence 
all human life; and -nith the highly sensitive organization of 
their race, it is not wonderful that the people live habitually 
under the shadow and dread of invisible powers which, whether 
■working for good or evil, are awful and mysterious to the uncul- 
tured mind that sees only the strange results produced by certain 
forces, but knows nothing of approximate causes. 

Ma y f h h g d p and lent charms 
EW edw nhfl m mmunieations 
m d by pe 10 y h msc h h n tho Irish- 
En h T h pre rv omhoh xpss diora of the 



Thes nam w L n wnb mp p rs ns skilled in 

Tjoiigg a.f pub hvy words of the 

narrat th m h of the primitiro simplicity of the style 

has bae d wh le the legends hare a peculiar and special 

value com g li t f om the national heart. 

In a few years sneh a collection would be impossible, for the 
old race is rapidly passing away to other lands, and in tho vast 
working-world of America, with all tho now influences of light 
and progress, the young generation, though still loving tho land 
of their fathers, will scarcely find loisuro to dream over tlia (airy- 
haunted hills and lakes and raths of antjent Ireliind. 

I must disclaim, however, all desire to be oonsid red a melan- 
choly LatidiUm iempons adi Xhese btiidies of the Irish past 
are simply the espreseion of my love for the beautiful island that 
gave me my first inspiration, my quickest mtollfctnal impulses, 
and the strongest and best sympathies with genius and country 

FI?ANCEf!CA SPERANZA 'WILDE. 
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■where creeds and culture rose to life, the first migrations emanated, 
and were naturally directed along the lino of the great rivers, by 
tie Euphrates and the Tigris and southward by the Nile; and 
there the first mighty cities of the world were built, and the first 
mighty kingdoms of the East began to send out rcolonies to take 

Eisaession of the unlinown silent world around them. From 
ersia, Assyria, and Egypt, to Greece and the lalea of the Sea, 
went forth the wandering tribes, carrying with them, aa signs of 
their origin, broken fragm t fthp'al d dbkn 
idioms of the primal tongu — th Be Ijpg thhtyf 

the human race, eternal ad d tru t bl wh h h d ed f 
centuries have not been abl t bit tefmthmdf man 

But as the early tribes d gad f m h ce t 1 par t to fc 
the creed and the language b t w f ma rd g 

as new habits of life and m d f th ght w d 1 p d 
amongst the wandering pe pi b th il f 1 m t d 

the contemplation of new adtlgt iph m h 

lands where they found a r ting pi bm Sllmgt 

all nations a basis remained ftbpml d dlgg 
easily to be traced through 11 tl tu t t d by m 

stances in human thought th by h h It 1 h 

debasement to "which both 1 g and yml 1 bj t d 

amongst rude and illiterate t b 

■" ' t the primal d d 1 gi f 1 m ty 
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2 ANCIENT LEGENDS OF IRELAND 

from these scattered and broken frag^menfce, is the task which is 
now exciting so Iteenly the energies of the ardent and learned 
ethnoj^rapherB of Europe ; as jet, indeed, with hut small success 
as regards language, fof not more, perhaps, tlian twentj words 
which the philoiogiste consider may have belonged to the original 
tongue have heen discovered; that is, certain ohjecta or ideas 



tribes, untouched and unchanged by all the diversities of their 
suhsaquent experience of life. 

Meanwhile, in Europe there is diligent study of the ancient 
myths, legends, and traditions of the world, in order to extract 
from them that information respecting the early modes of thought 
prevalent amongst the primitive race, and also the lines of the 
first migrations, which no other monuments of antiquity are so 
well able to give. Traditions, like rays of light, take their colour 
from the medium through which they pass; but the scientific 
mythographic student knows how to eliminate the accidental 
addition from the true primal basis, which remains fixed and 
unchangeable ; and from tJie numerous myths and legends of the 
natiocB of the earthj which bear so striking a conformity to each 
of her that they point to a common origin, he will be able io 
reconstruct the first Mticlea of belief in the creed of humanity, 
and to pronounce almost with certainty upon the primal source of 
the lines of human life that now traverse the globe in all 
directions. This source of alllife, creed, and culture now on earth, 
there is no reason to doubt, will be found in Iran, or Persia as we 
call it, and in the ancient legends and language of the great 
Iranian people, the head and noblest type of the Aryan races. 
Endowed with splendid physical beauty, noble intellect, and a 
tioh musical language, the Iranians had also a lofty sense of the 
relation between man and the ^iritual world . They admitted no 
idols into their temples ; their God was the One Supreme Creator 
End Upholder of all things, whose symbol was the sun and the 
pure, elemental fire. But as the world grew older and more 
wicked the pure primal doctrines were obscured by human fancies, 
the symbol came to be worshipped in place of the God, and the 
debased idolatries of Babylon, Assyria, and the Canaanite nations 
were the result. Egypt^grave, wise, learned, mournful Egypt — 
retained most of the primal truth ; but huth was held Dy the 
priests as too precious for the crowd, and so they prtservcd it 
carefully for themselves and their own caste. They alone knew 
the ancient and cryptic meaning of the symbols; the people were 
allowed only to see the outward and visible sign. 
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INTKODDCTIOK. S 

From Egypt, philosophy, cultare, att, and religion came to 
Greece, but the Greaka moulded these sploudid eleoieuts after 
their own fashion, and poured the radiance of beauty over the 
graye and gloomy mysticism of Egypt, Everything hideous, 
terrible, and revolting- was baiiished from the Greek Mythology, 
The Greeks constructed no theory of a devil, acd believod in uo 
hell, aa a distinct and eternal abode for the lost souls of men. 
The Greek gods ware divinely beautiful, and each divinity in turn 
was ready to help the mortal that invoked him. The dead in 
Hades mourned tlieir fate because they could no longer enjoy the 
glorious beauty of life, but no hard and chilling dogmas doomed 
them there to the tortures of eternal punishment. Earth, air, the 
heavens and the sea, the storms and sunshine, the forests and 
flowers and the purple grapes with which they crowned a god, 
were all to the Greek poat-mind the manifestations of an all- 
pervading spiritual power and life, A sublime Pantheism was 
their creed, that sees gods in everything, yet with one Supreme 
God over ail. Freedom, beauty, art, light, and joy, were the 
elements of the Greek religion, while the Eternal wisdom, the 
Groat Athene of the Parthenon, was the peculiar and solocted 
divinity of their own half divine race. 

Meanwhile other branches of the primal Iranian stock were 
spreading over the savage centra! forests of Europe, where they 
laid the foundation of the qreat Teuton and Gothic races, tie 
destined world-rulers; but Nature to them was a gloomy and 
awful mother, and life seemed an endless warfare against the 
fierce and powerful elemental demons of frost and snow and dark- 
ness, by whom the beautiful Sun-god vras slain, and who reigned 
triumphant in that fearful season when the earth was iron and the 
air was lee, and no beneficent God seemed near to help Hideous 
idols imaged these unseen powers, who were piupitiated by 
sanguinary rites; and the men and the god they fa&luoned were 
alike as fierce and cruel as the wild beasts of the foiest, and the 
aspects of the savag-e nature around them. 

Still the waves of human life kept rolling westward until they 
surged over aU. the lands and islands of the Great Sei, and the 
wandering mariners, seeking new homes, passed through the 
Pillars of Hercules out into the Western Ocean, and coasting 
along by the shores of Spain and France, founded nations that 
still bear the impress of their Eastern origin, and are known in 
history as the Celtic race; while the customs, usages, and 
traditions which their forefathers had learnt m Egypt or Greece 
were carefully preserved by them, and transmitted as heulooma 
to the colonies they founded. From Spain the early maimers 
easily reached the verdant island of the West in winch v,s Irish 
are more particularly interested. And here in our beautiful 
Ireland the Is-t wave of tko great Iranian migration hnally 
1—3 
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4 ANCIENT LEGENDS 0¥ lEELAND. 

settled. Furtliei progress was impossible— the mnkaown ocean 
seemed to tliem the limita of the world. And thus the wanderers 
of tlia primal race, with their fragmenta of the ancient creed and 
mythic poefr-lore, and their peculiar dialect of the ancient tongue, 
formed, as it were, a sedimeat here whicli still retains ils peculiar 
affiuitj with the parent land — though the changes and chances of 
three thouaand years have swept over the people, the legends, and 
the language. It is, therefore, ia Ireland, above all, that the 
nature and origin of the primitive races of Europe should he 
studied. Even the form of the Celtic head shows a decided 
conformity to that of the Greek races, while it differs essentially 
from the Saxon and Gothic types. This is one of the many proofs 
in support of the theory that the Celtic people in their westward 
course to the Atlantic travelled by the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
as ol] along that line the same cranial formation is found. FhUo- 
logists also affirm that the Irish language is nearer to Sanskrit 
than any other of the living and spoken languages of Europe; 
while the legends and myths of Ireland can be readily traced to 
the far East, but have nothing in common with the fierce and 
weird superstitions of Northern mythology, 

Tliia study of legendaiy lore, as a foundation for the history of 
humanity, is now recognised as such an important branch of eth- 
nology liat a journal entirely devoted to comparative mythology 
has been recently started in raria, to which all nations are invited 
to contribute— ScJavcs, Teutons, and Celts, Irish legends being 
considered specially important, ae contwninfr more of the primitive 
elements than those of other Westeni nataons. AU other coun- 
tries have been repeatedly overwhelmed by alien tribes and 
peoples and races, but the Msh have remained unchanged, and in 
place of adopting readily the usages of invaders they have shown 
such remarkable powers of fascination that the invaders them- 
selves became HiSemicu ipsia Hibei-nioree. The Danes held the 
east coast of Ireland for three hundred years, yet there is no trace 
of Thor or Odin or the Frost Giants, or of the Great World- 
serpent in Irish legend ; but if wo go back in the history of the 
world to the beginning of things, when the Iranian people wero 
the only teachers of humanity, we come upon the true ancient 
source of Irish legend, and find that the original materials have 
been but very slightly altered, while amongst other nations the 
ground-work has been overlaid with a dense palimpsest of their 
own devising, suggested by their peculiar local surroundings. 

Amongst the earliest religions symbols of the world are the 
Tree, the Woman, and the Serpent— memories, no doubt, of the 
legend of Paradise ; and the reverence for certain sacred trees has 
prevailed in Persia from the most ancient times, and become 
diffused among all the Iranian nations. It was the custom in Iran 
to hang costly garments on the branches as votive offerings ; and 
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INlSODUCTiON. 6 

it is recorded that Xerxes before going to batUe invoked victory by 
the 8a«red Tree, and hung jewek and rich robes on the boughs. 
And the poet Saadi narrates an anecdote concerning treea wbicli 
has the true Oriental touch of mournful euggestion : — He was 
once, he says, the guest of a very rich old maa who had a son 
remailcable for his beauty. One night the old man said to him, 
" During my whole life I never had cut this son. Near thia jjlace 
is a Sacred Tree to which men resort to offer up their petitions. 
Many nights at the foot of this tree I besouglit God until Re 
bestowed on me this son." Not long aft*r Saadi overheard this 
young man say in a low voice to his friend, " How happy should 
I be to know where that Sacred Tree grows, in order that I might 
implore God for the death of my father." 

The poorer daea in Persia, not being able to maiie offeringa of 
costly garments, are in the habit of tying bits of coloured stuffs on 
the boughs, and these rags are considered to have a special rirtue 
in curing diseaaea. The trees are often near a well or by a saint's 
grave, and are then looted upon as peculiarly sacred. 

This account mic-ht have been written for Ireland, for the telief 
and the ceremonial are precisely similar, and are still found exist- 
ing to thia day both in Iran and in JEWn. But all trees were 
not held sacred — only those that bore no eatable fruit that could 
nourish men ; a lingering memory of the tree of evil fruit may 
have caused this prejudice, while the Tree of I^ife was eagerly 
sought for, with its promised gift of immortality. In Persia the 

6 lane-tree was specially reverenced ; in Egypt, the palm ; in 
reece, the wild olive; and the oak amongst the Celtic nations. 
Sometimea small tapers were lit amongst the branches, to simulate 
by fire the presence of diviiiity. It is worthy of note, while on 
the aubject of Irish and Iranian af&nities, that the old Persian 
word for tree is dar, and the Iriaii call their sacred tree, the oak, 
darrac/h.* 

The belief in a race of supernatural beings, midway hatween 
man and the Supreme God, beautiful and beneficent, a race that 
had never known the weight of human life, was also part of the 
creed of the Iranian people. They called them Feris, or Feroiiers 
(fairies); and they have some pretty legends concerning the 
beautiful Dukhtari Shak Peridn, the " Daughter of the King of the 
Fairies," for a sight of whose beauty men nine awav in vain desire, 
hut if it is granted to them once to behold her, they die. Every 
nation believes in the existence of these mysterious spirits, with 
mystic and powerful influence over human life and actions, but each 
nation represents them differently, aocordino; to national habits and 
national surroundings. Thus, the Kussians believe in the phantom 
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of the Ukraine, a beautiful young' girl robed in white, who meets 
the wanderer on the lonely snow steppes, and lulls him by hor 
kisses into that fatal sleep from wliioh he never mora awakens. 
The legends of the Seandinavians, also, are all est in the frame- 
■work of their own experiences ; the rending' and crash of thoiee ia 
the stroke of the god Thor's hammer; the rime is thelbeardof the 
Frost Giant; and when Balder, their Sun-god, is beginning to die 
at Midsummer, they kindle piae-branchea to light him on his 
down-ward path to hell ; and -when he is returning to the upper 
world, after the winter solstice, they turn the Yule-log, and hang 
lights on the fir-treea to illuminate his upward path. These 
traditions are a remnant of the ancient sun worship, but the 
peasants who kindle the Baal fires at Midsummer, and the upper 
classes who light up the brilHant Ohiistnias-tree, have forgotten 
the origin of the custom, though the world-old symbol and usage 
is pi'eserved, 

The SidAe, or Fairies, of Ireland, still preserve all the gentle 
attributes of their ancient Persian raoe,for in the soft and equable 
climate of Erin there were no terrible manifestations of nature to 
be symbolized by new images; and the genial, laughter-loving 
elves were in themselves the best and truest expression of Irish 
nature that could have been invented. The fairies ioved music 
and dancing and frolic ; and, above all things, to be let alone, 
and not to be interfered with as regarded their peculiar fairy 
habits, customs, and pastimes. They had also, like the Irish, a 
fine sense of tlie right and just, and a vrarm love for the liberal 
hand and kindly word. All the solitudes of the island were 
peopled by these bright, happy, beautiful beings, and to the Irish 
nature, with its need of the spiritual, its love of the va^e, mystic, 
dreamy, and supernatural, there was something irresistibly fas- 
T/joinating in the belief that gentle spirits were around, filled with 
sympathy for the mortal who suffered wrong orneeded help. But 
the fairies were sometimes wUfuI and capricious as children, and 
>; took du'e revenge if any one built over their fairy circles, or 
looked at them when combinB their lon^ yellow hwr in the sun- 
shine, or dancing in the woods, or floating on the lakes. Death 
was the penalty to all who approached too near, or pried too 
carionsly into the mysteries of nature. 

To the Irish peasant earth and air were filled with these mys- 
terious beings, lialf -loved, half-feared by them; and therefore they 
were propitiated by flattery, and called " the good people," as the 
I Greeks call the dread goddesses " the Eumenides." Their voices 
' were heard in the mountain echo, and their forms seen in the 
purple and golden mountain mist; they whispered amidst the 
perfumed hawthorn braoehes ; the rush of the auf nmn leaves was 
the scamper of little elves-— red, yelhaw, and brown— ^wind- 
delven, and daocing in their glee; and the bending of the waving 
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barley waa caueed by the fligiit ot the Elf King and hia Court 
across the fields. They danced with aotindless feet, and their step 
■was HO light that the drops of dew they danced on only trembled, 
but did not brealc. Ths fairy music waa low and sweet, "blinding 
sweet," like that of the great god Pan by the i-lTer; ttey lived 
only on the nectar in the cups of the flowers, though in theirfairy 
palaces eumptuous banquets were offered to the mortals they 
carried off— out woe to the mortal who tasted of fairy food; to 
eat was fatal. All the evil in the world has coma by eating ; if 
Eve had only resisted that apple our race might still be in Paradise. 
The Sidhe look with envy on the beautiful young human children, 
and steal them when they can ; and the children of a Sidbe and a 
mortal mother are reputed to grow up strong and powerful, but 
with evil and dangerous natures. There is also abelief that every 
seven years the fairies are obliged to deliver up a victim to the 
Evil Oue, and to save their own people they try to abduct some 
beautiful young mortal giil, nndner tbey hand over to the Prince 
of Darkness. 

Dogmatic religion and science have long since killed the mytho- 
poetic faculty in cultured Europe, It only exists now, naturally 
and instinctively, in children, poets, and the childlike races, like 
the Irish— -simple, joyous, reverent, and unlettered, and who have 
remained unchanged for centuries, walled rouud by their language 
from the rest of Europe, through which separating veil science, 
culture, and the cold mockery of the sceptic have never yet 
penetrated. 

Christianity waa readily accepted by the Irish. The pathetic 
tale of the beautiful young Virgin-Mother and the Ohild-God,for 
central objects, touched all the deepest chords of feeling in the 
tender, loving, and sympathetic Irish heart. The legends of 
ancient times were not overthrown by it, however, but ta,ken up 
and incorporated with the new Christian faith. Tlie holy wells 
and the sacred trees remained, and were even made holier by 
association with a saint's name. And to this day the old 
mythology holds its ground with a force and vitality untouched 
by any symptoms of weakness or decay. The Greeks, who are of 
the same original race as our people, rose through the iniuenee o£ 
the highest culture to the fulness and perfoctnesa of eternal youth ; 
but the Irish, without culturoj are eternal children, with all the 
childlike instincts of superstition still strong in them, and capable 
of believing all things, because to doubt reijuires knowledge. 
Theyinever, like the Greeks, attained to the conception of a 
race of beings nobler than themselves — men stronger and more 
gifted, with the immortal fire of a god in their veins ; women 
divinely beautiful, or divinely inspired ; hut, also, the Irish never 
defaced the image of God in their hearts by infidelity or irreligion. 
One of the most beautiful and sublimely touching records in all 
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humau history is that of the naswerviag' derotion of the Irish 
people to their aDcieat faith, through persecutions and ^emtl 
enactments more insulting and degrading- than were ever iniiicted 
in any other land by one Ohristian sect upon another. 

With this peculiarly reverential nature it would be impossible 
to make the Irish a nation of sceptics, even if a whole legion of 
German Batiouslistfi came amongst them, to preach a crusade 
against all belief in the spiritual and the unseen. And the old 
traditions of their race have lilte.wise token firm hold in their 
hearts, heeauae they are an artistic people, and require objects for 
their adoration and love, not mere abstractions to be accepted by 
their reason. And they are also a nation of poets ; the presence 
ot God is ever near them, and the saints and angels, and the 
shadowy beings of earth and air are perpetually drawing tbair 
minds, fiirough mingled love and fear, to the infinite and invisible 
world. Probably not one tradition or custom that had its origin 
in a religious belief has been lost in Ireland during the long course 
of ages since the first people from Eastern lands arrived and 
settled on our shores. The Baal fires are still lit at Midsummer, 
though no longer in honour of the sun, but of St. John; and the 
paasants still make their cattle pass between two fires — not, 
indeed, as of old, in the name of Moloch, butof somepatron saint. 
That all Irish legends point to the East for their origin, not to the 
North, is certain ; to a warm land, not one of icebergs, and thunder 
crashes of the rending of ice-bound rivers, but to a region where 
the shadow of trees, and a cool drauglit from the apafeling- well 
were life-giving Mesaings. WeU-worsliip could not have originated 
in a humid country like Ireland, where wells can he found atevery 
step, and sky and land areeverheavyand saturated with moisture. 
It must have come from an Eastern people.Tvandarersinadrvand 
thirsty land, where the discovery of a well seemed like the inter- 
position of an angel in man's behalf. 

We are toJd alsoby the ancient chroniclers that serpent-worship 
once prevailed in Ireland, and that St. Patrick hewed down the 
serpent idol Orom-Ontadh (the great worm) and cast it into the 
Boyne (from whence arose the lea-end that St. Patrick banished all 
LB things from the islandj. Now as the Irish never could 
en a serpent, none existing in Ireland, this worship must 
)me from the far East, where this beautiful and deadly 
3 is looked upon as the sjmbol of the Evil One, and 
worshipped and propitiated by votive offerings, as all evil things 
were in the early world, in the hope of turning away their evil 
hatred from man, and to induce them to show mercy and pity ; just 
as the Egyptians propitiated the sacred crocodile by subtle 
flatteries and hung costly jewels in its ears. The Irish, indeed, 
do not seem to have originated any peculiar or national cultug. 
Their funeral ceremonies recall those of Egypt and Greece and 
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other ancient Eastern climes, from whence fhe^ brought their 
euBtoms of the Walie, the death chant, the mourniDff women, and 
the funeral games. In Sparta, on tlie death of a Eing or great 
chief, they had a walie and "keen" not common to the rest of 
Greece, but which they said they learned from the Pbfenioiana ; 
and this peculiar usage bears a striking resemblance to the Irish 
practice. All the virtues of the dead were recited, and the Greek 
" Eleleu," the same cry as the " UUu-lu " of the Irish, waakeened 
over the corpse by the chorus of hired mourning women. The 
custom of selecting women in place of men for the chorus of 
lamentation prevaifed throughout all the ancient world, as if an 
open display of grief was tbouffht beneath the dignity of man. It 
was Cassandra gave the keynole for the waU ovei' Ilector, and 
Helen took the lead in reciting praises to his honour. The death 
chants in Egypt, Arabia, and Abyssinia all bear a marlted resem- 
blance to the Irish ; indeed the mourning cry is the same in all, 
and the Egyptian lamentation " Hi-loo-loo ! Hi-!oo-loo I " cried over 
the dead, was probably the original form of the Irish wail. 

The Greeks always endeavoured to lessen the terrors of death, 
and for this reason they established funeral games, and the funeral 
ceremonies took the form of a festival, where they ate and drank 
and poured libations of wine in honour of tlie dead. The Irish had 
also their funeral games and peculiar dances, when they threw off 
their upper garments, and holding hands in a circle, moved in a 
Blow measure round a woman crouched in the centre, with her 
hands covering her face. Another singular part of the ceremony 
was the entrance of a woman wearing a cows head and horns, as 
lo appears upon the scene in the Prometheus of .lEsohylns. This 
woman was probably meant to represent the horned or crescented 
moon, the antique Diana, the Goddess of Death. The custom of 
throwing off the garments no doubt originally signified the casting 
off thegarmentof theflesh. "We brought nothing into this world, 
and it ia certain we carry nothing out. The soul must stand 
unveiled before God. 

In the islands off the West Coast of Ireland, where the most 
ancient superstitions still exist, they have a strange custom. No 
funeral wail is allowed to be raised until three hours have elapsed 
from the moment of death, because, they say, the sound of the 
cries would hinder the soul from speaking' to God when it stands 
before Him, and waken u^ Ihe two great dogs that are watching 
for the souls of the dead ra order that they may devour them — 
and the Lord of Heaven Himself cannot hinder them if once they 
waken. This tradition of watching by the dead in silence, while 
the soul stands before God, is a fine and solemn superstition, which 
must have bad its origin amongst a people of intense faith in the 
invisible world, and is probably of great antiquity. 

The sound of the Irish keen is wonderfully pathetic. No one 
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could listen to the long-sustained minor wail of the " 01-iu-!u " 
without strong emotion and even tears ; and once heard it con 
never he forgotten. Nor is there anything darog-atory to grief in 
the idea of hired mourners; on the contrary, it is a splendid 
tribute to the dead to order their praises to he recited publicly 
before the assembled friends ; while there is something indescrib- 
ably impressive in the aspect of the mourning women crouched 
aromid the hler with shrouded heads, aa they rock themselves to 
and fro and intone the solemn, ancient death-song with a 
measured cadence, sometimes rising to & piercing wail. They 
seem like weird and shadowy outlines ot an old-world vision, and 
at once the imagination is carried back to the far-distant East, 
and the time when all these funeral symbols had a mysterious and 
awful meaning. Sometimes a wail of genuine and bitter grief 
interrupts the chant of the hired mourners. An Irish keen which 
was taken down from the iips of a bereaved mother some years 
ago, runs tins in the literal English version — 

" women, look on me ! Look on me, women ! Have you 
ever seen any sorrow like mine P Have you ever seen the like of 
me in my sorrow P Arrah, then, my darhng, my darlin^r, 'tis your 
mother that calls you. How long you are sleeping. Do you see 
aU the people round you, my darling, and I sorely weeping P 
Arrah, what is this paleness on your face ? Sure there was no 
equal to it in Erin for beauty and fairness, and your hair was 
heavy as the wing of a raven, and your skin was whiter than the 
hand of a lady. Is it the stranger must carry me to my grave, and 
my son lying here P " 

This touching lament b so thoroughly Greek in form and senti- 
ment that it might be taltan for part of a chorus from the Hecuba 
of Euripides. Even the " Arrah " reminds one of a Greek word 
used frequently by the Greeks when commencing a sentence or 
asking a question, although the resemblance may be only 
superficial. 

The tales and legends told by the peasants in the Irish verna- 
cular are much more weird and strange, and have much more ot 
the old-world colouring than the ordinary fairy tales narrated in 
English hy the people, as may be seen by the following mythical 
story, translated from the Irish, and which is said to be a 
thousand years old : — 

THE HORNED WOMEN. 

A HIGH woman sat up late one night carding and preparing wool, 
while all the family and servants were asleep. Suddenly a knock 
was ^Ten at the door, and a voice called — "Open I open I " 
" Who is there P " said the woman, of the house. 
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" I am the Witch of tte One Horn," was answered. 

The mistress, supposing- that one of her neighbours hid called 
and required assistance, opened the door, and a woman entered, 
having in her hand a pair of wool carders, and bearing a horn on 
her forehead, as if growing- there. She sat down by the fire in 
silence, and began to card the wool with violent haste. Suddenly 
she paused and said aloud: "Where are the women P They 
delay too long." 

Then a second knock came to the door, and a -voice called aa 
before — " Open ! open ! " 

The mistress felt herself constrained to rise and open to tho call, 
and immediately a second witch entered, having; two horns on her 
forehead, and in her hand a wheel for spinning the wool. 

" Gi-ve me place," she said ; " I am the Witch of the Two 
Horns," and she began to spin as quick as lightning. 

And so the hnoSrs went on, and the call was heard, and the 
witches entered, until at last twelve women sat round the fii'e — 
the first -rcith one horn, the last with twelve horns. And tiiey 
carded the thread, and turned their spinning wheels, and wound 
and woTe, all singing together an andent rhyme, but no word did 
tliey speak to the raistress of the house. Strange to bear, and 
frijj-htful to look upon were these twelve women, with their horns 
and their wheels ; and the mistress felt near -to death, and slia 
tried to rise that slie might coll for help, but she could not move, 
nor could she utter a word or a cry, for the spell of the witches 
was upon her. 

Then one of them called to her in Irish and said — 

" Rise, woman, and iruke ns a cake." 

Then the mistress searched for a Teasel to bring water from the 
well that she might mis the meal and malte the cake, but she 
could find none. And they said to her — 

" Take a sieve and bring water in it," 

And she took the sieve and went to tlie well; but tho wate* 

Soured from it, and she could fetch none for the cake, and she sat 
own by the well and wept. Then a voice came by her and said — 

"Take yellow clay and moss and bind them together and plaster 
the sieve ao that it will hold." 

This ahe did, and the sieve held tho water for the coke. And 
the voice said again — 

"Eetum, and when thou comest to the north angle of the 
house, cry aloud three times and say, ' The mountain of the 
Fenian women and the sky over it is aU on fire.' " 

And sbe did so. 

When the witches inside heard the call, a great and tei'ribie cry 
broke from their lipa and they rushed forth with wild lamenta- 
tions and shrieka, and fled away to Slieve-namon, where was their 
tiief abode. But the Spirit of the Well bade the mistress ot tho 
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house to enter and prepare lier home agaiast fcbe eiicLantnienta of 
the witches if they returned again. 

And iirst, to break their spells, she spriuliied the water in 
■which she had washed her child s feet (the teet-water) outaide the 
door on the threshold ; aeeondly, she took thecahe which the witches 
had made in her obaence, of meal mixed with the blood drawn 
from the sleeping' famUy. And she broke the cake in bits, and 
placed a bit- in the mouth of each sleeper, and they were restored; 
and she took the cioth they had woven and placed it half in and 
half out of the chest with the padlock; and lastly^, she secured 
the door with a great cross-beam fastened in the jambs, so that 
they could not enter. And having done these things she waited. 

Not long were the witchea in coming back, end they raged and 
called for vengeance. 

" Open 1 Open I " they screamed. " Open, Eeet>-water I " 

" I cannot," said the feet-water, " I am scattered on the ground 
and ray path is down to the Lough." 

"Open, open, wood and tree and beam!" they cried to the 

" I cannot," said the door ; " for the beam is fixed in the jambs 
and I have no power to move." 

" Open, open, cake that wo have made and mingJod witli blood,'' 
they cried again, 

"I cannot," said, the cake, "for I am broken and bruised, and 
my blood is on the lips of the sleeping children." 

Then tlie witches rushed through the air with great cries, and 
fled back to Slieve-namon, uttering strange curses on ihe Spirit of 
the Well, who had wished their ruin ; out the woman and the 
bouse were left in peace, and a mantle dropped by one of the 
witches in Ler fliffht was kept hung up by the mistress as a sign of 
tlie night's awful contest ; and this mantle was in possession of 
the same family from generation to generation for live hundred 
years after, 



THE LEGEND OF BALLYTOWTAQ CASTLE. 

The next tale I shall select Is composed in a lighter and more 
modern spirit, All the usual elements of a fairy tale are to be 
found in it, but the story is new to the nursery folk, and, if well 
illustrated, would make a pleasant and novel addition to the 
rather worn-out legends on which the children of many genera- 
tions have been hitherto subsisting. 

In old times there lived where Ballytowtas Oastle now stands a 
poor man named Towtas. It was in the time when manna fell to 
the earth with the dew of evening, and Towtas lived by gathering 
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the manna, and thus supported lumself, for he waa a poor man, 
and had nothing- else. 

One day a pedlar came by that way with a fair yotmg daughter. 

" Give ua a night's lodging," he aaid to Towtas, " for wa aro 
weary." 

And Towtas did so. 

Next mocning, whan they were going away, iiia heart longed 
for the young girl, and te said to the pedlar, " Give me jour 
daughter for my wife." 

" How will you support her P " aslied the pedlar. 

" Better than jou can," answered Towtas, " for she can never 

Then he told him all ahout the manna ; how he went out every 
morning when it was lying- on the ground with the dew, and 
gathered it, as his father and forefathers had done hefore him, and 
lived on it all their lives, so that he had never kuown want nor 
any ot his people. 

Then the girl sho-wed she would like to stay with the young 
man, and the pedlar consented, and they were mairied, Towtaa 
and the fair young maiden ; and the pedlar left them and went 
hia way. So yeara -went on, and the^ were very happy and never 
-wanted ; and they had one eon, a bright, handsome youth, and as 
clever aa lie was comely. 

But in due time old Towtaa died, and after her husband was 
buried, the woman went out to gather the manna as she had seen 
him do, when the dew lay on Ihe ground ; hut slie soon grew tired 
and aaid to herself, "Why should I do this thing every day p 
I'll just gather now enough to do the week and then I con have 
rest" 

80 she gathered up great heaps of it preedily, and went her 
way into the house. But the sin of greediness lay on her ever- 
more ; and not a bit of manna fell with the dew that evening, nor 
ever again, And she was poor, and faint with hunger, and had to 
eo out and work in the fields to earn the morsel that kept her and 
her son alive; and she begged pence from the j)eople as they went 
into ehapel, and this paid for her son's schoolmg ; so he went on 
with his learning, and no one in the county was Kke him for 
beauty and knowledge. 

One day he beard the people talking- of a great lord that lived 
up in Dublin, who had a daughter so nandsome that her like waa 
never seen; and all tlie fine young gentlemen were dying about 
her, but she would take none of them. And he came home to hia 
mother and said, "I shall go see this great lord's daughter. 
Maybe the luck -will be mine above all the fine young gentlemen 
that love her." 

"Go along, poor fool," said the motherj "ho-w can the poor 
stand before the rich P " 
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But. he persisted. " If I die on the road," he said, " I'll try it." 

" Wait, then," she answered, " till Sunday, and whatever I 
get I'll give you half of it." So she gave him half of the 
pence ahe gathered at the chapel door, end hid him go in the 
name of God. 

He hadn't gone far when ho mot a poor man who asked him for 
a trifle for God's sake. So ho gave him something out of his 
mother's money and weat on. Again, another met him, and begged 
tor a, trifle to buy food, for the sake of God, and ho gave him some- 
thing also, and then went on. 

" Give me a trifle for God'a aako," crioJ a Toice, and he saw a 
third poor man before him. 

"I haTe nothing left," said Towtas, "but a few pence; if Igive 
them, I shall have nothing for food and must die of hunger. But 
come with me, and whatever I can buy for this I shall share with 
you." And as thoy were going on to tho inn he told all his story 
to the beggar man, and how he wanted to go to Dublin, but had 
now no monoy. So they came to the inn, and he called for a loaf 
and a drink of milk. " Out the loaf," he said to the beggar. 
" You are the oldest." 

"I won't,"saidtheotber,for he was ashamed, but Towtas made 
him. 

And BO the beggar cut tho loaf, but though thoy ate, it novor 
grew smailer, and thoiw-h they drank as they liked of the milk, it 
never grew less. Then Towtas rose v.p to pay, but when the land- 
lady eame and looked, "How is this?' she said. "You have 
oaten nothing. I'll not take your money, poor boy," but he made 
her take some; and they left tho place, and went on their way 
together. 

"Now," said the beggar man, "you have been three times good 
to me to-day, for thrice I have met you, and you gave me help for 
the Bake of God each time. See, now, I can help also," and he 
reached a goM ring to the handsome youth. "Wherever you 
place that ring, and wish for it, gold vnll come — bright gold, so 
that you can never want while you have it," 

Then Towtas put the ring first in one pocket Mid than in 
another, untilall his pockets were so heavy with gold that he could 
scarcely walk; but when he turned to thank the friendly beggar 
man, he had disappeared. 

So, wondering to himself at all his adventures, he went on, 
until he came at last in sight of the lord's palace, which was 
beautiful to see; but be would not enter in until he went and 
bought fine clothes, and made himself as grand as any prince ; 
and then he went boldly up, and they invited him in, for they 
said, " Surely he is a king s aan," And when dinner-hour came the 
lord's daughter linked hor arm with Towtas, and smiled on him, 
And he dwvnk of the rich wine, and was mad with love; but at 
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laat the wine overcame him, and the serrants had to carry him to 
his bed; and in going into his room be dropped the ring from his 
Smgei, hut knew it not. 

Now, ia the morning, the lord's daughter came by, and cast her 
eyes upon the door of his ehamher, and there close fay it was the 
ring she had seen him wear. 

" Ah," she said, " ni tease him now about hia ring," And site 
put it in her bos, and wished that she were as rich as a king's 
daughter, that so the king's son might mairj her; and, behold, the 
box filled up with gold, so that she could not shut it; and she 
put it from her into another box, and that filled also ; and then 
she was frightened at the ring, and put it at last in her pocket as 
the safest place. 

But when Towtas awoke and missed the ring, his heart waa 
pieved. 

" Now, indeed," he said, " my luck ia gone." 

And he inquired of all the serrants, and then of Ihe lord's 
daughter, and she laughed, by which he knew ahe had it ; hut no 
coaxing would get it from her, so when all was useleaa he went 
away, and set out again to reach his old home. 

And he was -very mournful and threw himself down on the 
ferns near on old fort, waiting till night came on, for he feared to 
go home in the daylight lest the people should laugh at him for 
his folly. And about duskthree cat^ came out of the fort talking 
to each other. 

" How long our cook is away," said one. 

""What can have happened to himP" said another. 

And as they were grumbling a fourth cat came up. 

" What delayed you P " they all asked angrily. 

Then he told his story— how he had met Towtas and given him 
the ring. " And I just went," he said, " to the lord's palace to see 
how the young man behaved; and I was leaping over the dinner- 
table when the lord's knife struck my tail ana three drops of blood 
fell upon his plate, but he never aaw it and awallowed them with 
his meat. So now he has three kittens inside him and is dying of 
agony, and can never be cured until he drinks three draughts of 
the water of the well of Bally towtas." 

So when young Towtas heard the cats talk he sprang up and 
wont and told his mother to give hira three bottles full of the 
water of the Towtas well, and he would go to the lord disguised 
as a doctor and cure him. 

So off he went to Dublin. And all the doctors in Ireland were 
round the lord, but none of them could teil what ailed him, or 
how to cure him. Then Towtas came in and said, " I will cure 
him." So they gave him entertainment and lodging, and when he 
was refreshed ho gave of the well water three draughts to hia 
loi ilsnip, whea out jumped the three kittens. And there waa 
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great rejoicing, and they treated Towtas lilce a prince. But all 
the same he could not g-et the ring from the lord's daughter, so he 
set off home again quite disheartened, and thought to hinaelf, 
"If I could only meet the man again that gave me the ring 
■who knowa what luck I might have?" And ho aat down to rest 
in a wood, and saw there not far off three boys fighting under an 
ooli-tree. 

" Shame on ye to fight so," he said to them. " What is the fight 
about P " 

Then they told him. " Our father," they said, " before ho 
died, buried under this oak-tree a ring by which you can 
be in any place in two minutes if you only wisli it ; a goblet 
that is always full when standing, and empty only when on ita 
side i and a harp that plays any tune of itself that you name or 
wiah for," 

" I want to divide the thinga," said the youngest boy, " and Ifit 
us all go and seek our fortunes as we can." 

" But I have a tight to the whole," said the eldest. 

And they went on fighting, till at length Towtaa said — 

" I'll tell you how to settle the matter, All of you be here to- 
morrow, and 111 think over the matter to-night, and I engage you 
will have nothing more to q^uarrel about when you come m the 
morning." 

So the boys promised to keep good friends till they met in the 
morning, and wont away. 

When Towtas saw them clear off, he dug 
and the hiuTj, and now said he, " I'm all 
have anything to fight about in the morning. ' 

Off he set Dack again to the lord's caafle with the ring, the 
goblet, and the harp ; but lia soon, betliought himself of the 
powers of the ring, and in two minutes he was in the great hall 
where all the lords and ladies were just sitting down to dinner ; 
and the harp played the sweetest music, and they all listened in. 
delight ; and he drank out of the goblet which was never empt^, 
and then, when his head began to grow a little light, "It is 
enough," he aaid ; and putting his arm round the waist of the 
lord's daughter, be took his harp and goblet in the other hand, 
and murmuring^" I wish we were at the old tort by the side of 
the wood" — in two minutes thoy were both at the deairod spot. 
But his head was heavy with the wine, and he laid down the 
harp beside him and fell asleep. And when she saw him asleep 
she took the ring off his finger, and the harp end the goblet from 
the ground and waa hack homo in her father's castle before two 
minutes had passed by. 

"When Towtas awoke and found his prize gone, and all his tre 6- 
sm'ea beside, lie waa Uke one mad ; and roamed about the country 
till he came by an orchard, where he saw a troe covered with 
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briglit, rosy applea, Eein^ ImtigTy and tliirHty, he plucked one 
and ftte it, but no aooner had he done so thau horns began to 
sprout from his forehead, and grew larger and longer till he knew 
he looked like a goat, and all he could do, they would not come 
off. Now, iudoed, he was driven out of lis miud, and thought 
how all the neighbours would laugh at him ; and as he raged and 
wared with shame, he spied anothertree with applea, still brighter, 
of ruddy gold, 

"If I were to have fifty pairs of horns I must have one of those," 
he said ; and seizing one, he had no sooner tasted it than the horns 
fell off, and he felt that he was looking stronger and handsomer 

" Now, I have her at last," he exclaimed. " I'll put horns on 
them, all, and will never talie them oS until they give her to me 
as my bride before the whole Court." 

Without further delay he Bet oS to the lord's palace, carrying 
with him as many of the apple? as he could biing off the two trees. 
And when they saw the beauty of the fruit they longed for it; and 
he gave to them all, so that at last there was not a head to be seen 
without horns in the whole dining-hall. Then they cried out and 
prayed to have the horns taken off, but Towtes said — 

" No i there they ahall be till I have the lord's daughter given 
to me for my bride, and my two rings, my goblet, and my hai'p 
all restored to me." 

And tliis was done before the face of all the loiiils and ladies; 
and his treasures were restored to Lim; and the lord placed his 
daughter's hand in the hand of Towtas, saying — 

"Take her ; she is your wife ; only free me from the hoiTis." 

Then Towtas brought forth the golden apples ; and they all ate, 
and the horns foil oii ; and he took his bride and his treasures, and 
carried them off home, where he built the Castle of ISaliytowtas, 
in the place where stood his father's hut, and enclosed the well 
within the walls. And when be had filled his treasure-room with 
gold, BO that no man could count his riches, he buried his fairy 
treasures deep in the ground, where no man knew, and no man 
has ever yet been able to find them uutil this day. 



A WOLF STORY. 

Tbansfokmation into wolves is a favourite subject of IrisU 
legend, and many a wild tale is told by the peasants round the 
turf fire in the winter nights of strange adventures with wolves. 
Stories that had ctime down to them from their forefathers in the 
old times long ago ; for there are no wolves esisting now in 
Ireland, 
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A young fnrmer, named Connor, once missed two fine cowa 
from his herd, and bo tale or tidings could be heard of tbem any- 
■wliere. So he thought he would set out on a search throughout 
the country ; and he took a stout hkckthom stick in his hand, and 
went his way. All day he traTslled miles and miles, hut never a 
sign of the cattle. And the evening hegaa to grow verj[ dark, 
and he was wearied and hungry, and no place near to rest in ; for 
Jie was in the midst of a bleai, desolate heath, with never a 
hahitation at all in sight, except a long, low, rude shieling, iilte 
the deu of a robber or a wild beast. But a gleam of light came 
from a chink between the boards, and Connor took heart and went 
up and knocked at the door, It was opened at once by a tall, 
thin, gi'ey-li aired old man, with keen, daik eyes. 

"Come in," he said, "yon are welcome. We have been waiting 
for you. This is my wife," and he brought him over to tha 
hearth, where was seated an old, thin, grey woman, with long, 
ekarp teeth and terrible glittering eyes. 

"You are welcome," she said. "We have been waiting for 
you — it is time for supper. Sit down and eat with us." 

Now Connor was a Wave fellow, but he was a little dazed at 
first at tlie sipht of this strange creature. However, as he had his 
stout stick with him, he thought he could make a fight for his life 
any way, and, meantime, he would rest and eat, for he was both 
hungry and weary, and it was now black night, and he would 
never find his way home even if he tried. So lie eat down by the 
hearth, while the old grey woman stirred the pot on the fire. 
But Connor felfc that she was watching him all the time with her 
keen, sharp eyes. 

Then a knock came to the door. And the old man rose up and 
opened it. When in walked a slender, young black wolf, who 
immediately went straight across the floor to an inner room, from 
which in a few moments came forth a dark, slender, handsome 
youth, who took his place at the table and looked hard at Connor 
with his glittering eyes. 

" You ai'e welcome," he said, " we have waited for you." 

Before Connor could answer another knock was heard, and in 
came a second wolf, who passed on to the inner room like the first, 
and soon after, another dark, handsome youtli came out and sat 
down to supper with them, glaring at Connor with his keen eyes, 
hut said no word. 

" These ara our sons," said the old man, " tell them what you 
want, and what brought you here amongst us, for we live alone 
and don't care to have spies and strangers coming to our place." 

Then Connor told his stoiy, how he had lost hia two fine cows, 
and had searched all day and found no trace of them; and he 
kcewnofhin^ of the place he was in, cor of the kindly gentleman 
who asked htm to supper; but if they just told him where to flnA 
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his cows be would thaak them, and malie the best of hia way 

Then they all laughed and looked at each other, and Iho old 
bag looked mora frigntful than ever when eke showed bur long, 
sharp teeth. 

On this, Connor grew engry, for he waa hot tempered , and be 
grasped his blackthorn atick firmly in his bond and stood up, and 
bade them open the door for him ; for he would go his way, aiuce 
they would give no heed and only mocked liim. 

Then the eldest of the young men stood up, " Wait," he said, 
"we are fierce and sTil, hut we never forget a kindne^a. Do you 
remember, one day down in the glen you found a poor little wolf 
in great agony and like to die, because a sharp thorn bad pierced 
his" aide P And jou gently extracted the thorn and gare him a 
drink, a,nd wont your way leaving him in peace and rest P " 

" Aye, wall do I remember it," said Connor, " and bow the poor 
little beaet licked my hand in gratitude." 

" Well," said the young man, " I am that wolf, and I shall help 
you if I can, but stay with us to-night and have no fear," 

So they sat down again to supper and feaatfld merrily, and then 
all fell fast asleep, and Connor Imew nothing more till be awoka 
in the morning and found himself by a large hay-rick in bis own 
field. 

"Now surely," thought be, "the adventure of last night was 
not all a dream, and I shall certainly find my cows when I go 
home ; for that excellent, good young wolf promised hia help, and 
I feel certain he would not deceive me." 

But when he arrived home and looked over the yard and the 
stable and tie field, there w&e no sign nor sight of the cows. So 
be grew very sad and dispirited. But iust then he espied in the 
field close by three of the most beautiful strange cows he had 
ever set eyes on. " These must have strayed in, he said, " from 
some neighbour's ground;" and be took his big stick to drive 
tbem out of the gat« off the field. But when he reached the gate, 
there stood a young black wolf watching ; and when the cows 
tried to pass out at the gate he bit at them, and drove them back. 
Then Connor knew that bis friend the wolf had kept bis word. 
So he let the cowa go quietly back to the field ; and there they 
remained, and grew to be the finest in the whole country, and 
their descendants are flourishing to this day, and Connor grow 
rich and prospered ; for a kind deed is never lost, but brings good 
luck to the door for evermore, as the old proverb aaya ; 



But never again did Oonnorfind that desolate heath or that lo 
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fihieliiig', though lie sought far and wide, to return his thanks, a» 
was due to the friendly wolves ; nor did he ever again meet any 
of the familj, though he mourned much whenever a, slaughtered 
■wolf waa hrought into the town for the sake of the reward, fear- 
ing' hia excellent friend might be the Tictira. At that time the 
■wolves in Ireland had increased to such an extent, owin^ to the 
desolation of the country by constant wars, that a reward was 
offered and a high price paid for every ■wolfs skin brought into 
the court of the justiciary; and this ■was in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, when the English troops made ceaseless war against 
' Irish people, and there were more wolves in Ireland than 
' " B dead lay """ ' " ' " ' ' ■■ .. . ■ ■ 
hands 1( 



THE EVIL EYE. 



more deadly in its effects, than the Evil Eye. 

It may strike at any moment unless the greatest precautions are 
taken, and even then theie is no true help possible unless the fairy 
doctor is at once summoned to pronounce the mystic charm that 
can alone destroy the evil and fatal influence. 

There are several modes in which the Evil Eye can act, some 
much more deadly than others. If certain persons are met the 
first thing in the morning, you will be unlucky for the whole of 
that day m all you do. If the evil-eyed comes in to rest, and 
looks fixedly on anything, on cattle or on a child, there is doom in 
the glance ; a fatality which cannot bo evaded except by a power- 
ful counter-charm. But it the evil-eyed mutters a verse over a 
sleeping child, that child will assuredly die^ for the incantation is 
of the devU, and no charm has power to resist it or turn away the 
evil. Sometimes the process of bewitching ia effected by looking 
fixedly at the object, through nine fingers ; especially is the magic 
fatal if the victim is seated by the fire in the evening when the 
moon is full. Therefore, to avoid being suspected of having the 
Evil Eye, it is necessary at once, when looking at a child, to say 
" God bless it." And when passing a farmyard where the eowa 
are collected for milking, to say, " The blessing of God be on you 
and on all your labours." If this form is omitted, the worst 
results may be apprehended, and the people would be filled with 
terror and alarm, unless a connter-charm were not instantly 
employed. 

The singular maliflc influence of a glance has been felt by most 
persons in hfe; an Iniluence that seems to paralyze intellect and 
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epeech, Bimply hj the mere presence in tlie loom of some ono who 
is mjstieally antipathetic to our nature. JFor the soul is like a 
fice-toned harp that vibrates to the slightest external force or 
movement, and the preaenee and glance of some persons can 
radiate around us a divine joy, while othera may kill the soul with 
a aneec or a frown. We call these subtle influences masteries, 
but the early reces believed them to be produced by spirita, good 
or evil, as they acted on the nerves or the intellect. 

Some years ago an old woman was living' in Kerry, and it was 
thonght so unlucky to meet her in the morning, that all the girls 
used to go out after aunset to bring in water for the following day, 
that so they might avoid lier evil glance ; for whatever she looked 
on came to losa and grief. 

There was a man, also, equally dreaded on account of the 
strange, fatal power of hia glance ; and so many accidents and 
misfortunes were traced to his preaenee that finally the neighbours 
insisted that he should wear a black patch over the Evil Eye, not 
to be removed unless by request ; for learned gentlemen, curious 
in such things, sometimes came to him to ask for a proof of his 
power, and he would try it for a wager while drinking with his 
friends. 

One day, near an old ruin of a castle, he met a boy weeping in 
great grief for his pet pigeon, which had got up to the very top of 
the rum, and could not he coaxed down. 

""What wiU you give me," asked the man, " if I bring it down 
for you P " 

"I have nothing to give," said the boy, " but I will pray to God 
forvou. Only get me bedf mv pigeon, and I shall be happy." 

TTien the man took ofl the bJacli patch and looked up steadfastly 
at the bird ; when a]l of a sudden it fell to the ground and lay 
motionless, as if stunned; but there was no harm done to it, and 
the boy took it up and went his way, rejoicing. 



A woman in the County Galway had a beautiful child, so 
handsome, that all the neighbours were very careful to say " God 
bleaa it" when they saw him, for they knew the fairies would 
desire to steal the child, and carry it off to the hills. 

But one day it chanced that an old woman, a stranger, came in. 
"Let me rest," she said, "for I am weary." And she sat down 
and looked at the child, but never said " God hleaa it." And when 
she had rested, she rose up, looked again at the child fixedly, in 
silence, and then went her way. 

All that night the chLSd ciied and would not sleep. And all 
next day it moaned aa if in pain. So the mother told the priest, 
but he would do nothing? for feer of the fairies. And just as the 
poor mother was in despnir, she gaw astrang-e wgniangoingbythe 
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door. " Who knows," she Haid to her iiuaband, " but this woman 
would help ua." So ttey aaked her to come m and rest. And 
when she looked at the child she said " God bless it," instantly, 
and spat threa times at it, and then sat down. 

" Now, what will you give me," she said, " if I tell you what 
«ls the child ? " 

" I will cross your hand with silver," said the mother, " aa 
much as you want, only speak," and she laid the money on the 
woman's hand. " Now tell me the truth, for the sake and in tha 
name of Mary, and the good Angels." 

" Well," said the stranj^r," the fairies hove had yourchild these 
two days in the hills, and this is a chaJi^eliog they have left in its 
place. But so many blessings were said on your child that the 
fairies can do it no harm. For there was only one blessing 
wanting, and only one person gave the Evil Eye. Now,youmust 
■watch for this woman, carry her into tlie house end secretly cut 
ofi a piece of her cloak. Then burn the piece close to the child, 
till the smoke as it rises makes himsneeza; and when this happens 
the spell is broken, and your own child wiU come back to you 
safe ai:d sound, in place of the changeling." 

Then the stranger rose up and went her way. 

All that evening the mother watched for the old woman, and at 
last she spied her on the road. 

" Come in," she cried, " come in, good woman, and rest, for the 
cakes ai'e hot on the griddle, and supper is ready." 

So the woman came in, hut never said " God bless you kindly," 
to man or mortal, only scowled at the child, who cried worse 

Kow the mother had told bar eldest girl to cut ofi a piece of the 
old woman's cloak, secretly, when slie sat down to eat. And the 
girl did as she was desired, and handed the piece to her mother, 
unknown to any one. But, to their surprise, this was no sooner 
done than the woman rose up and went out without uttering a 
word ; and they saw her no more. 

Then the father carried the child outside, and burned the piece 
of cloth before the door, and held the boy over the smoke till he 
sneezed three times violently : after which he gave the child back 
to the mother, who laid him in his bed, where he slept peacefully, 
with a smile on bis face, and cried no more with the cry of pain. 
And when he woke up the mother knew that she had got her 
own darling child back from the fairies, and no evil thing hap- 
pened to him any more. 



The influence of the mysterious and malign power of the Evil 
Ej-e has at all times been as much dreaded in Ii'elaiid as it is in 
Egypt, Greece, or Italy at the present day. Everything young 
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leautiful, or pei'fect after its liiud, and wliicli naturally attracfs 
attention and admiration, is peculiarly liable to the fatal blight 
that follows the glance of the EtH Eye. It is therefore an in- 
TarJahle habit amongst the peaaaatry never to praise anvthing with- 
out instantly adding, "God bless it;" for were this formula 
omitted, the worst ooiisec(uences would befall the object praised. 

The superstition must he of great antiquity in Irelaiid, for 
Baler, the Fomorian giant and hero, is epolten of in an ancient 
manuscript as able to petrify his enemies by a glance ; and how he 
became posseasad of the power is thus narrated : — 

One day as the Dtoids were busy at their incantations, while 
boiling a magical spell or charm, young Balor passed by, and 
curious to see their work, looked in at an open window. At that 
moment the Druids happened to raise the lid of the caldron, and 
the vapour, escaping, passed under one of Balor'a eyes, carrying 
with it all the venom ot the incantation. This caused his brow 
to grow to such a size that it required four men to raise it when- 
ever he wanted to exert the power of bis venomed glance over hia 
enemies. He waa slain at last in single combat, according to the 
ancient legend, at the great battle of Magh-Tura* (the plain of the 
towers), fought between the Firholgs and the Tuatha-de-Dananns 
for the possession ot Ireland several centuries before the Christian 
era ; for before Balor's brow could be lifted so that he could 
ti'anslii his enemy and strike him dead with the terrible power of 
his glance, his adversary flung a stone with such violence that it 
went right through the Evil Eye, and pierced the akuU, and the 
mighty magician fell to riaeno more. 

An interesting account ot thia battle, with a remarkable con- 
firmation of the legends reapecting it still current in the district, 
is given by Sir William "Wilde, in bis work, " Lough Corrib ; its 
Shores and Islanda." In the ancient manuscript, it is recorded 
that a young hero having been slain while bravely defending hia 
king, the Firholg army erected a mound over him, each man 
carrying a stone, and the monument was henceforth known as the 
Cam4n-en-Fkir (the cairn of the one man). Having examined 
the locality with a transcript of thia manuscript in hia hand. Sir 
William fised on the particular mound, amongat the many stone 
tumuli scattered over the plain, which seemed to agree best with 
the description, and had it opened carefully under bis own 
superintendence. 

A large fiag-stone was first discovered, laid horizontally ; then 
another beneath it, covering a small square chamber formed of 
stones, within which was a single urn of baked clay, graceful and 
delicate in form and ornamentation, containing incinerated humoii 
bones, the remains, there can bo no reason to doubt, of theFirbolg 
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youtt who was honoured for his lojnlty hy the erection over him 
of the Carn4n^enrFkir on the historic plains of Mayo. 

After Balor, the only other ancient instance of the fatal effects 
of the malifle Eye ia narrated of St. Silan, who bad a poisonous 
hair in hia eyebrow that killed whoeyer looked first on him in the 
morning. All persons, therefore, who from long sickness, or 
sorrow, or the weariness tho.t comes with years, were tired of life, 
used to try and come in the swnt's way, that so their sufferings 
might he ended hy a quick and easy death. But another saint, the 
hofyMolaise, hearing that St. Silan was coming tja visit his church, 
resolved that ixo more deaths should happen by means of the 
poisoned hair. So he arose early in the morning, before any one 
was up, and went forth alone to meet St. Silan, and when he saw 
him coming along the path, he went boldly np and plucked out 
the fatal hair from his eyebrow, but in domg so he himself was 
struck by the venom, and immediately after fell down'dead. 

The power of the Evil Eye was recog'nized by the Brchon law?, 
and severe measures were ordained against the users of the malign 
influence. " II a person is in the habit of injuring things through 
neglect, or of wilt, whether he has blessed, or whether he has not 
blessed, full penalty be upon him, or restitution in kind," So ran 
the ancient law. 

The gift comes by nature and is born with one, though it may 
not be called into eiereise unless circumstances arise to eieit« the 
power. Then it seems to act like a spirit of bitter and malicious 
euTT that radiates a poisonous atmosphere which chills and 
bliglits everything withm its reach. Without being superstitions 
every one has felt that there is such a power and succumbed to its 
infiuence in a helpless, passive way, as if all self-trust and self* 
reliant energy were utterly paralyzed by its influence. 

Suspected persons are held in groat dread by the peasantry, 
and they recognize them at once by certain signs. Men and 
women with dark lowering eyebrows are especially feared, aiid 
the handsome children are itept out of their path lest they might 
be overlooked by them. 

Eed hair is supposed to have a moat malign influence, and it has 
even passed into a proverb : " Let not the eye of a red-haired 
woman rest on you." 

Many persons are quite unconscious that their glance or frown 
has this evil power until some calamity results, and then they 
Strive not to look at any one full in the face, but to avert their 
eyes when spealting, lest misfortune might fall upon the person 



The saving invocation, " God bless it 1 " ia imiversally used when 
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praise is bestowed, to preTent danger, and should a child fall sick 
Bome one ia tinmedia.teiy suspected of having omitted the usual 
phrase out of malice and ill-will. Nothing is moredreadedbytbe 
peasantry than the full, fixed, direct g'lance of one suspooted of 
the Evil Eje, and should it fall upon them, or on any of their 
toiisehold, a terrible fear and trembling' of heart taltes posaessioQ 
of them, which often ends la eieliuosa or sometimes even in 
death. 

Some years ago 8 woman living in Kerry declared that she was 
"overlooied " by the Evil Eye. She had no pleeaure in her life 
and no comfort, and she wasted awaybecauseof the fear that wis 
on her, cauised by the following singular oiroumfitance — 

Every time that she happened to leave home alone, and that 
no one was within call, she was met by a woman tetallj unknown 
to her, who, fixing her eyes on her in ailence, 'w ith a teirible e\- 

Eression, cast her to the ground and proceeded to beat and pmeh 
er till she was nearly senseless ; after which her tormentor dis- 
appeared. 

Havina; experienced this treatment several tmies, the poor 
woman finally abstained altogether from leaving the hou-.o, unlcs? 
protected by a servant or companion, and tlia precaution she 
observed for several years, during which time she never was 
molested. So at last she began to believe that the spell wos 
broken, and that her strange enemy had deparicd for ever 

In consequence she grew less careful about the usual precaution, 
and one day stepped down aloae to a little atieam (hat ran by the 
house to wash some clothes. 

Stooping down over her work, she never thought of any danger, 
and began to sing as she used to do m the light hearted days 
before the spell was on her, when suddenly a daih shadow fell 
across the water, and looking up, she beheld to her horror the 
strange woman on the opposite side of the little stream, with her 
terrible eyes intently fixed on her, as hard and still as if she were 
of stone. 

Springing up withasoream of terror,sho flung down her work, 
and ran towards the house; but soon she beard footsteps behind 
her, and in an instant she was seized, thrown down to the ground, 
and her tormentor began to beat her even worse than before, till 
she lost all consciousness ; and in this state she was found by her 
husband, lying on her face and speechless. She was at once 
cari'ied to die house, and all the care that affection and rural skill 
could bestow were lavished on her, but in vain. She, however, 
regained suffident consciousness to tell them of the terrible en- 
counter she hsd gone through, but died before the night had 
passed away. 
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It was believed that the power of fascination hy the glance, 
which is not necessarily an evil power like the Evil Eye, was 
possessed in a remai'lifthle degree by learned and wise people, 
especially poota, so that they could make themselves loved and 
followed by any girl they liked, simply by the influence of the 
glance. About the year 17S*0, a young man resided in the Comity 
Limerick, who had this power in a eingiilar and nnusual degree. 
He was a clever, witty rhymer in the Irish language ; and, prob- 
ably, had the deep poet eyes that characterize warm and passionate 
poet-natuces- — eyes that even without necromancy have been known 
to eiercise a powerful magnetic influence over female minds. 

One day, while travelTing far from home, he came upon a 
bright, pleasant-looking farmhouse, and feeling weary, he stopped 
and requested a drink of milk and leave to rest. The farmer's 
daughter, a young, handsome girl, not liking to admit a stranger 
HS all the maids were churning, and she was 1 th h 

refused him admittance. 

The young poet fixed his eyes earnestly on h f f m 

time in silence, then slowly turning round 1 ft th 1 d 

walked towards a small grove of trees just opp sit Th h 
stood for a few moments resting against at d f g 1 

bouse as if to take one last vengeful or adra n g gi th 

went his way without once turning round. 

The young girl had been watching hira fron th w d d 

the moment he moved she passed out of th d Ik in 

a dream, and followed him slowly, step by step d w th 
The maids grew alarmed, and called to her f th wh an t 
and shouted loudly for her to stop, but eh t i 

seemed to heed. The young man, however, 1 ked d d 

seeing the whole family in pursuit, quicken d his p fit 

glancing fixedly at the girl for a moment, Imm d t ly ah 
sprang towards him, and they were both aim t t f ght 
wben one of the maids espied a piece of pap t ed t b an 1 
of the tree where the poet had rested. From y h took 

it down, and the moment tJie knot was unt 1 th f m 
daughter suddenly stopped, haeame quite s 11 and wh h 
fatier came up she allowed him to lead her 1 k t th h se 
without resistance. 

When questioned, she said that she felt he self d w by 
invisible force to follow the young stranger wherever he might 
lead, and that she would have followed him through the world, 
for her life seemed to be bound up in his ; she had no will to re- 
sist, and was conscious of nothing eisebut his presence. Suddenly, 
however, the spell was broken, and then she heard her fathers 
voice, and knew how strangely she had acted. At the same time 
the power of the young man over her vanished, and the impulse 
to follow him was no longer In her heart. 
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1 being' opened, was found to contain five myate- 
.tten in blood, and in this order — 

Tenet.' 
Opera. 
Eotas. 
■e so nrranged that rend in any way, rig'tt to loft, 
oc down, the same ■n-ords are produced ; and when 
d with a pen made of an eagle s feather, they form 
"t 13 said) can resist ; but the ineredu- 
e truth of this assertion for himself. 



It tie t 



These popular stories are provoliingly incomplete, and one can- 
not help regretting that the romance of "The Poet and the 
Farmer'a Daughter waa not brought to a happy termination. ; but 
the Irish tales are in general ratier inccherent, more like remem- 
bered fragments of ancient stories than a complete, weli-org-anized 
dramatic composition, with lights well placed, and a striking 
catastrophe. The opening is usually attractive, with the exciting 
formula, " Once upon a time," from which one always eipeota so 
much ; and there is sure to be on old woman, weird and witch- 
like, capable of the most demoniacal actions, and a mysterious 
man who promises to be the unredeemed evil spirit of the tale; 
but in the end they both turn out childishly harmless, and their 
evil actions seldom go beyond stealingtheir neighbours' butter, or 
abducting a pretty girl, which sins mere mortals would be [[uite 
equal to, even without the aid of "the gods of the earth" and 
their renowned leader, KnTarra, the King of the Fairies. The 
following tale, however, of a case of abduction by fairy power, is 
well constructed. The hero of the narrative has our sympathy 
and interest, and it ends happilv, which is considered a great 
merit by the Irish, as they dielike a tale to which they cannot 
append, as an epilogue, the hearty and outspoken " Thank God." 



THE STOLEN BRIDE. 

About the year 1670 there vi 

a place called Querin, in tht 

and strong and rich, for he had his own land and b 

and not one to lord it over him. He was called the Kern 

of Querin. And many a time he would go out alone to alioot the 

wild fowl at night along the lonely strand and sometimes cross 
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over northward to tha broad east strand, about two miles away, 
to find the wild geese. 

One cold frosty November Eve ho was watcbing for them, 
crouched down behind the ruina of an old hut, ■mien a loud 
Eplashing noise attracted his attention. "It is tbe wild geese," 
he thoug-ht, and raising his gun, waited in death-lilte silence the 
approac& of hia victim. 

But preaently he saw a dark mass moving along the edge of 
the strand. And he Imew there were no wild geese near him So 
he watched and waited till the black mass came closer, and then 
he distinctly perceived four etout men carrying- a bier on their 
ahoulders, on which lay a corpse covered with a whiti cloth 
For a few moments they laid it down, apparently to rest them- 
selves, and the Kem instantly flred; on which the four men ran 
away shrieking', and the corpse was left alone on the bier Kem 
of Querin immediately sprang to the place, and lifting the cloth 
from the face of the corpse, Iieheld by the freezing staihght tha 
form of a beautiful young girl, apparently not dead bat in a deep 

Gently he passed his hand over her faceand raised her up, when 
she opened her eyes and looked around with wild wonder, but 

5iake never a word, though he triad to soothe end encourage her. 
hen, thinking it was dangerous for them to remain iu that place, 
be raised her from the bier, and taking her hand led her away tfl 
his own house. They arrived eafely, but in silence. And for 
twelve months did she remain with the Kem, never tasting food 
or speaking word (or all that time. 

When the next November Eve came round, he resolved to visit 
the east strand sgain, and watch from the same place, in the hope 
of meeting with some adventure that might throw light on the 
history of the beautiful girl. His way lay beside the old ruined 
fort called Lios-na-fallatnge (the Fort of the Mantle), and as he 
passed, the sound of music and mirth feil on his ear. He stopped 
to catdi the words of the voices, and had not waited long when 
he heard a man say in a low whisper— 

" Where shall we go to-night to carry off a bride P " 

And a second voice answered — 

" Wherever we go I hope better luck will be ours than we had 
this day twelvemonths." 

" Yes," said a third ; " on that night we carried off a rich prize, 
the fair daughter of O'Ckinnor ; but that clown, the Kern of 
Querin, broke our spell and took her from us. Yet little pleasure 
has he had of bis bride, for she has neither eaten nor drank nor 
uttered a word since she entered his house." 

"And so she will remain," s^d a fourth," until he makes her eat 
off her father's table-cloth, which covered her as she lay on the 
bjer, and which is now thrown up over the top of her bed," 
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On hearin;^ all this, the Kem rushed home and y, thout wa t- 
ing even tor the morning, entered the young- g Is n to k 
down the table-cloth, epread it on the table, la d m at and d nk 
thereon, and led her to it. " Drink," he said, that sp 1 may 
come to you." And she drank, and ate of th f d and th ii 
speech came. And she told the Eern her storj — how 1 e was to 
have been married to a younp;' lord oE her own country, and the 
wedding guests had all assembled, when she felt herself suddenly 
ill and swooned away, and never knew more of what had happened 
to her until the Keru had passed his hand over her face, by which 
she recovered consciousness, but could neither eat nor epeuk, for a. 
Bpell was on her, and she was helpless. 

Then the Kem prepared a chariot, and carried home the young 

firl to her father, who was like to die for joy when he beheld 
er. And the Kern grew mightily in O'Connor's favour, eo that 
at last he gave him nis fair young daughter to wife ; and the 
wedded pair lived together happily for many long years after, and 
no evil befell them, but good followed all the work of their hands. 
This story of Kem of Querin atiil lingers in the faithful, vivid 
Irish memory, and is often told by the peasants of Glare when 
they gather round the fire on the awful festival of Sainkain, or 
November Eve, when the dead walk, and the spirits of earth and 
air have power over mortals, whether for good or evil. 



FAIRY MUSIC. 

Thb evil influence of the fairy glance does not kill, but it throws 
the object into a death-like trance, in which the real body is 
carried off to some fairy mansion, while a log of wood, or some 
ugiy, deformed creature is left in its place, clothed with the 
shadow of the stolen form. Young' women, remarkable for 
beauty, young men, and handsome childrpn, are the chief victims 
of the fairy stroke. The gij'ls are wedded to fairy chiefs, and the 
young men to fairy queens ; and if the mortal children do not turn 
out well, they are sent badt, and others carried off in their place. 
It is sometimes possible, by the spells of a powerful fairy-man, to 
bring back a living being from Fairy-land. But they are never 
qui1« the same after. They have always a spirit-look, espedallj- 
if they have listened to the fairy music. For the fairy music is 
soft and low and plaintive, with a fatal charm for mortal 

One day a gentleman entered a cabin in the County Clare, and 
saw a young girl about twenty seated by the Are, chanting a 
melancholy song, without settled words or music. Oa inquiry he 
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was told she had once heard the iairy liarp, and those who hear it 
lose all memory of love or hate, ana forgot all things, and never 
more have any other sound in their ears save the soft music of the 
fairy haip, and when the spell is broken, they die. 

It is remarltable that the Irish ilational aira — plaintive, beautiful, 
and unutterably pathetic — should SO perfectly express the spirit of 
Ihe CSol-Sidhe (the fairy music), as it haunts the fancy of the 
people and ming-les with all their traditions of the spirit -world. 
"Wild and capricious as the fairy nature, these delicate harmonies, 
with their mystic, mournful rhythm, seem fo touch the deepest 
chords of feeling, or to fill the sunshine with laughter, according 
to the mood of the players ; but, above all things, msh music is the 
utterance of a Divrae sorrow; not stormy or passionate, but like 
that of an exiled spirit, yearning and wistful, vague and unresting ; 
ever seeking the unattainable, ever siiadowed, as it were, with 
memories of some lost good, or some dim foreboding of a coming 
fate— emotions that seem to find their truest exprussion in the 
sweet, sad, lingering wail of the pathetic minor in a genuine Irish 
air. There is a beautiful phrase in one of the ancient manuscripts 
descriptive of the wonderful power of Irish music over the sensitive 
human organization: "Wounded men were soothed when they 
heard it, and slept; and women Jn travail forgot thoir pains." 
There are legends concerning the suhtle charm of the fahy music 
and dance, when the mortal under thoir influence seems to move 
through the air with "the naked, fleshleas feet of the spirit," and 
is lulTed by the ecstasy of the cadence into forgetfulaesa of &U 
things, and sometimes into the sleep of death. 



THE FAIRY DANCE, 

The following story is from the Irish, as told by a native of one 
of the Western Isles, where the primitive superstitious have still 
all the freshness of young life. 

One evening late in November, which is the month when spirits 
have most power over all things, as the prettiest girl in all the 
island was going to the well for water, her foot slipped and she 
fell. It was an unlucky omen, and when she got up and looked 
round it seemed to her as if she were in a strange place, and all 
around her was clianged as if by enchantment, But at some 
distance she saw a great crowd gathered round a blazing fire, and 
she was drawn slowly on towards them, tin at last she stood in the 
very midst of the people ; but they kept silence, looking fixedly at 
ber; and she was afraid, and tried to turn and leave them, but 
ahe could not. Then a beautiful youth, like a prince, wilh a redj 
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Bash, and a ^Iden band on his long' yellow heir, cams up and 
a^ked ber to dance. 

"It ia a foolieh thing of you, sir, to ask mo to dance," she said, 
" when there is no iniisic." 

Then lie lifted his hand and made a sign to the people, and 
iuat-anrfy the sweetest muaie sounded near her and around her, and 
the young mac took her hand, and they danced and danced till the 
moon and the starawent down, hut she seemed like one floating oa 
the air, and she forgot everything in the world except the dancing', 
and the sweet low music, and her beautiful partner. 

At last the dancing ceased, and her partner thanked her, and 
invited her to supper with the company. Then she saw an opening 
in the ground, and a flight of steps, and the young man, who 
seemed to be the king amongst them all, led her down, followed 
by the whole company. At the end of the stairs they came upon 
a large hall, all bright and beautiful with gold and silver and 
lights: and the table was covered witli everything good to eat, 
and wine was poured out in golden cupe for them to drink. "When 
she sat down they all pressed her to eat the food and to drink the 
wine; and as she was weary after the dancing, she took the golden 
cup the prince handed to her, and raised it to her lips to drink. 
Just then, a man passed close to her, and whispered— 

" Eat no food, end drink no wine, or you will never reach your 
home again." 

So she laid down the cup, and refused to drinlt. On this they 
were angry, and a great noise arose, and a flerce, dark man atood 
up, and said — 

" Whoavar comes to us must drink with ua." 

And he seized her arm, and held the wine to her lipa, so that 
she almost died of fright. But at that moment a red-haired man 
came up, and he took her by the hand and led her out, 

" you are safe for this time," he said. " Take this herb, and 
hold it in your hand till you reach home, and no one can harm 
you." And he gave her a branch of a plant called the Athair- 
JLuss (the ground ivy)," 

This she took, and fled away along the sward in the dark night; 
but all the time she heard footsteps behind her in pursuit. At 
last she reached home and barred the door, and went to bed, 
when a great clamour arose outside, and voices were heard crying 

"The power we had over you is gone through the magic of the 
herb ; hut wait — when you dance again to the music on the hill, 
you will stay with us for evermore, and none shall hinder." 

However, she kept the magic branch safely, and the fairies 
never troubled her more; but it was long and long before the 

• In Ancient Egypt the ivy was sacred to Osiris, and a safegoard against evil, 
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sound of the fairj music left her ears wliicb she liad danced to 
thftt November night on the hillside wili her fairy lover. 



FAIRY JUSTICE. 



Thb "Hed-h»ii'ed Man," although he is considered Tery unlucty 
in actual life, yet generally acts in the fairy world as the benevolent 
Deut at tnaehina, that saves and hcJpa and rescues the unhappy 
mortal, who himself is quite helpless under the fairy spells. 

There was a man in Shark Island who used to cross over to 
Boffin' to buy tobacco, but when the weather was too rough fot 
the boat his ill-temper was as bad as the weather, and he used to 
beat his wife, and fling all the things about, so that no one could 
stand before him. One day a man came to him. 

" What will you give me if I go over to BoiTm," said he, " and 
bring jou the tobacco ? " 

"I will give you nothing," said the other, "Whatever way 
you go I can go also." 

" Then come with me to the shore," said the first man, " and 
I'll show you how to get across ; but as ouly one can go, you must 
go alone. 

And as they went down to the sea, thej" saw a great company 
of horsemen and ladies galloping along, with inusic and laug-hter. 

"Spring up now on a horse and you will get across," said the 

So the other sprang up as he was told, and in an instant they 
all jumped right across the sea and larded at Boffin. Then he 
ran to buy the tobacco and was back again in a minute, and found 
all the same company by the sea-ahore. He sprang again upon a 
horse and they all jumped right into the sea, but suddenly stopped 
midway between the two islands, where there was a great rock, 
and beyond this they could not force the horses to move. Then 
there was great disquietude amongst them, and they called a 
council. 

" There is a mortal amongst us," tbey said. " Let usdrown hira." 

And they carried the man up to the top of the rocic and cast 
him down; and when ho rose to the surface again they caught 
him by the hair, and cried — 

" Drown him 1 Drown him 1 We have the power over life and 
death ; he must be drowned." 

re Tnnis-Erk (the Island of St. 
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And they Were g'oina' to cast him down a second time, when a 
red-haired man pleaded foi him, and carried him oft with a strong 
hand safe to shore, 

"Now," said he, "you are safe, but mind, the spirits are watch- 
ing you, and if ever again you beat your poor good wife, and knock 
about the things at home just to torment her out of her iifo, you 
will die upon that rock as sure as fate," And he vanished. 

So from that time forth. the man was as meek as a monse,for he 
was afraid; and whenever he went by the rock in bia boat he 
always stopped a minute, and said a little prayer for his wife with 
a "God bless her." And this kept away the evil, and they both 
lived together happily ever af t«r to a great old a^e. 

This is but a rude tale. Yet the moral is good, and the threat 
of retributive justice shows a laudable spirit of iudiguafcion on the 
part of the fairy race against the tyranny of man over the weaker 
vessel. 



THE PRIEST'S SOUL. 

An ethical purpose is not oftentobedetectedinthe Irish legends; 
but the following tale combines an inner meaning with the inci- 
dents in a profound and remarkable manner. The idea that under- 
lies the story is veiy subtle and tragic; Calderon or Goethe might 
have founded a drama on it ; and Browning's genius would find a 
fitting subject in this contrast between the pride of the audacious, 
eelt-reljiuK sceptic in the hour of his triampli and the moral agony 
that precedes his punishment and death, 

In former days there were great schools in Ireland where every 
sort of learning was taught to the people, and even the poorest 
had more knowledge at that time than many a gentleman baa now. 
But as to the priests, their learning was above all, so that the 
fame of Ireland went over the whole world, and many kings from 
foreign lands used to send their sons all the way to Ireland to be 
brought up in the Irlsli schools. 

Now at this time there was a little hoy learning at one of them 
who was a wonder to every one for his cleverness. His parents 
■were only labouring people, and of coui'se very poor ; but young 
as be was, and poor as he was, no king's or lord's son could come 
up to him in learning. Even the masters were put to shame, for 
vnien they were trying to teach liim he would tell them something 
they never heard of before, and show them their ignorance. One 
of his great triumphs was in argument ; and he would go on till 
he proved to you that black was white, and then when you gave 
in, for no one could heat hjni in talk, he would turn round and 
show you that white was black, or may be that there was no colour 
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at all in tlie world. When he grew wo hia poor father and motnec 
were eo proud of bim that they resolved to make liim a priest, 
which they did at last, though they nearly Btarred themselvea to 
get the money, Well, sucfi another learned man was not in 
Ireland, and he was as great in argument as ever, so that no one 
could stand hefore him. Eren the Bishops tried to tallt to him, 
but he showed them at ones they knew nothing at ali. 
Now there were no schoolmasters in those times but it was the 

{rieats taug-lit (he people ; and as this man was t)ie cleverest in 
reland all the foreign kings sent their sons to hini as lou^ aa 
he had house-room to give them. So he grew very proud, and 
began to forget how low he had been, and worst of all, even to 
forget God, who had made him what he was. And the pride of 
arguing got hold of him, so that from one tliicK to another he went 
on to prove that there waa no Purgatory, and then no Hell, and 
then no Heaven, and then no God ; and at last that men bad no 
souls, but were no more than a dog or a cow, and when they died 
there was an end of tham. " Who ever saw a soul ? " he would 
say. " If you can show me one, I will believe." No one could 
make any answer to this ; and at last they all came to believe 
that aa there waa no other world, every one might do what they 
liked in this ; the priest setting the example, for he took a beauti- 
ful young girl to wife. But as no priest or bishop in the whole 
]and could be got to marry them, he was obliged to read the 
service over for himself. It was a great scandal, yet no one dared 
to say a word, for all the kings' sons were on bis side, and would 
have slaughtered any one who tried to prevent his wicked goings- 
on. Poor boys 1 they all believed inhim, and thought every word 
he said waa the truth. In this way bis notions began to spread 
about, and the whole world was going to the bad, ween one night 
an angel came down from Heaven, and told the priest he had hut 
twenty-four hours to live. He began to tremble, and asked tor a 
litUe more time. 

But the angel was stiff, and told him that could not be. 

" What do you want time for, you sinner P " he asked. 

" Oh, sir, bare pity on my poor soul I " urged the priest. 

" Oh, ho I You have a soul, then," said the angel. " Pray, how 
did you find that out ? " 

"It has bean fluttering in me ever since you appeared," 
nnswei'ed the priest. "What a fool I was not to think of it 
before." 

"A fool indeed," said the angel. "What good was all your 
learning, when it could not tell you that you bad a soul P " 

" Ah, my lord," said the priest, "if I am to die, tell me how 
soon I may be in Heaven P " 

" Never," replied the angel, " You denied there was a Heaven." 

" Than, my lord, may I go to Purgatoiy ? " 
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" You denied Purjs^atorj also ; you must go straight to Hell," 
eaid tke angel. 

" But, my lord, I denied Hall also," answered the prieat, "ao 
you can't aead me there either," 

The e,Dgd Tras a little puzzled. 

" Well, said he, " I'll tell you what I can do for you. You 
may either live now on ewth for a hundred yeara enjoying eveiy 
pleasure, and then be cost into Hell for ever ; or you may die in 
twenty-four hours in the most horrible torments, and pass through 
Purgatory, there to remain till the Day of Judgment, if only you 
can find some one person that believes, and througii his belief 
mercy will be vouchsafed to you and your soul will be saved." 

The priest did not take five minutes to make up his mind. 

" I will have death in the twenty-four hours," he said, " so that 
my soul may be saved at last." 

On this the angel gave him directions as to what he was to do, 
and left him. 

Then, immediately, the priest entered the large room where all 
his scholars and the kings' sons were seated, and called out to 

"Now, fell me the truth, and let none fear to contradict me. 
Tell me what is your belief. Have men souls P " 

" Master," they answered, " once we believed that men had souls ; 
byt, thanks to your teaching, we believe so no longer. There is 
no Hell, and no Heaven, and no God. This is our belief, for it is 
thus you taught us." 

Then the priest grew pale with fear and cried out — " Listen ! I 
taught you a lie. There is a God, and man has an immortal soul, 
I believe now all I denied before." 

But the shouts of laughter that rose up drowned the priest's 
voice, for they thought he was only trying them for argument. 

" Prove it, master," they cried, " prove it, "Who has ever seen 
God ? Who has ever seen the soul ? " 

And the room was stirred with their laughter. 

The priest stood up to answer them, but no word could he 
utter; allhiseloquonce,anhis powers of argument had gonefi-om 
him, and he could do nothing but wring his hands and cry out — 

"There is a God ! tliere ss a Godl Lord have mercy on my 

And they all began to mock him, and repeat his own words 
that he had taught them — 

" Show him to us ; show us your God." 

And he fled from them groaning with agony, for he saw that 
cone believed, end how then could his soul be saved P 

But he thought nest of his wife. 

" She will bdiave," ha said to himself. " Women never s'.va up 
God." 

S-2 
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And lie weHt to tor; but slio told him that she believed only 
■what he taught her, and that a good wife should believe in her 
husband fltst, and before and above all things in heaven or 
earth. 

Then despair came on him, and he rushed from the house and 
hogan to asi every one he met if they believed. But the same 
answer came from one and all — -" We believe only what you have 
taught us," for his doctrines had spread far and wide through the 
county. 

Then he grew half mad with fear, for the hours were passing. 
And he flung himself down on the ground in a lonesome spot, 
and wept and groaned in terror, for the time was coming fast 
when he must die. 

■Tust then a little child came by. 

" God save you kindly," said the child to him. 

The priest started up. 

" Ohud, do you believe in God P " ha ashed. 

" I have come from a far couutiy to learn about Him," said tne 
child. " Will yonr honour direct me to the best school that they 
have in these parM P" 

" The best school and the best teacher is close by," said the 
priest, and he named himself. 

"Oh, not tJD that man," answered the child, "for I am told ha 
denies God, and Heaven, and Hell, and even that man has a soul, 
because we can't see it ; but I would soon put him down." 

The priest looked at him earnestly. " How P " he inquired. 

" Why," said the child, " I would ask him if ha believed he had 
life to show me his life." 

" But he could not do that, my child," said the priest. " Life 
cannot bo seen ; we have it, hut it is invisible." 

" Then if we have life, though we cannot see it, we may also 
have a soul, though it ie invisible," answered the child. 

When the priest heard him speak theso words he fell down on 
his knees before him, vreeping for joy, for now he knew his soul 
was safe ; he had metat last one that believed. And he told the 
child his whole story: all his wickedness, and pride, and blas- 
phemy against the great God ; and how the angel had come to 
tiim and told him of the only way in which he could he saved, 
through the faith and yrajers of some one that believed. 

"Now then," he said to the child, "take this penknife and 
etrike it into my breast, and go on stabbing the flesh until yon 
see the paleness of death on my face. Then watch — for a living 
thing will soar up from my body as I die, and you will than know 
that my soul has ascended to the presence of God. And when you 
see this thing, make haste and run to my school and call on allmy 
scholars to come and see that the soul of their master has leftthe 
body, and that all he taught them was a lie, for that there is a 
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God whi) punishes sin, and a Heaven and a Hell, and thut man 
haa an immortal soul, destined for eternal happiness or misery." 

" I will pray," said the chUd, " to have courage to do thia woik " 

And he Kneeled down and prayed. Then when he row up he 
took the penknife and struck it into the priest's heart, and struck 
and struck again till all the flesh was lacerated; hut still the 
priest lived though the agony was horrible, for he could not di9 
unto the twenty-four hours had expired. At lost the ajjony 
seemed to cease, and the stillness of death settled on hia face 
Then the child, who was watching, saw a beautiful livmfi; 
creature, with four snow white wings, mount h'om the dead 
man's body into the air and go fiuttei'ing round his head 

So he ran to bring the scholars ; ajid when they saw it they all 
know it was the soul of their master, and they watched with 
wonder and awe until it passed from sight into the clouds. 

And this was the first butterfly that was ever seen in Ireland ; 
and now all men know that the butterflies are the souls of the 
dead waiting for the moment when they may enter Purgatory, 
and so pass through torture to purification and peace, 

But the schools of Ireland were quite desertM after that time, 
for people said. What is the use of going so far to learn when the 
wisest man in all Ireloiiddid not known he had a soul till he was 
near losing it; and was only saved at last through the simple 
belief of a little child P 

The allusion in this clever tale to the ancient Irish schools ia 
based on historical fact. From the seventh to the tenth century 
Ireland was the centre of learning. The great Alfred of England 
was a student at one of the famous Irish seminaries, along with 
other royal and noble youths, and there formed a life-long friend- 
ship with the learned Adamnonl who often afterwards was a 
welcome guest at the Court of King Alfred. Othei eminent 
Irishmen are known to history as the teachers and evangelizera 
of Europe. Aleuin, the Irish monk, became the friend and secre- 
tary of Charlemagne, and founded, at Aix-la-0hape!3e, the first 
Grammar School in the imperial dominions. And the colohrated 
Clemens and Albinus, two Irishmen of distmD;uished ability and 



THE FAIRY RACE. 

Thb Sidhe, or spirit race, called also the FeadhSee, or fairies, 
are supposed tp nave been once angels in heaven, who were cast 
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out liy Divine command as a puaisliment for tlielr inordinate 

Some fell to earti, and dwelt there,lon^ before man was created, 
as the first g-ods of tlie eaith. Otliew fell into the sea, and thoy 
built themselves beautiful fairy palaces of crystal and pearl under- 
neath the waves; but on moonlight nights they often come up on 
thelafld, riding their whitehorsea, and they hold revels with their 
fairy kindred of the earth, who live in the clsfts of the hills, and 
tbey danca together on the greensward under the ancient trees, 
and drink nectar from the cupa of the flowers, which is the fairy 

to hell, 

and there the devU hoMe them under his rule, and sends them 
forth as he wills upon missions of evil to tempt the souls of men 
downward by the false glitter of sin and pleasure. These spirits 
dwell under the earth and impart their knowledge only to certain 
evil persons chosen of the devil, who ulves them power to make 
incantations, and brew love potions, and to work wicked spells, 
and they can assume different forms by their knowledge and use 
of certain magical herbs. 

The witch women who have been taught- by them, and have 
thua become tools of the Evil One, are the terror of the neigh- 
bourhood ; for they have all the power of the fairies and all the 
malice of the devil, who reveals to them secrets of times and days, 
and secrets of herhs, and secrets of evil spells; and by the power 
of magic they can effect all their purposes, whether for good 

The fairies of the eai'th are small and haautifu!, Thoy passion- 
ately love music and dancing,andiiv9 luxuriously in their palaces 
under the hills and in the deep mountain caves ; and they can 
obtain all things lovely for their fairy homes, merely by the 
fitrengti of their magic power. Tiiey can also assume aU forms, 
and will never know death until the last day comes, when their 
doom is to vanish away — to be annihilated for ever. But they 
are very j 1 fthh cwh otlldst and 

to whom h h p mised mm tit Adthya ftn 
tempted by th h uty f a m tal w man ad tly d to 
have he a. w f 

Thachld n f hm g la at S ^^ * n tire, 
and gen lly b com fam us mu. d so g Btthya'o 

passionat S ^ ^ ^ 1 n t oay t 1 h E y e 

knows th m to b f th S dh p t 1 y th bo utiful 

eyes and their bold, reckless tempeiament. 

The fairy king and princes dress in green, with red caps bound 
on the head with a golden fillet. The fairy queen and the great 
court ladies are robed in glittering silver gauze, spangled with 
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diamonds, and their long golden hair sweeps the ground as they 
dance on the greensward. 

Their favourite camp and resting-place is under a Imwfhorn 
tree, and a peasant would die sooner than cut down one of the 
ancient hawthorns sacred to the fairies, and whidi generally 
Stands in the centre of a fairy ring. But the people never offer 
worship to these fairy beings,for they look on the Sidhe as a race 

tuite inferior to man. At the samo time they have an immense 
read and fear of the mystic fairy power, and never interfere 
with them nor offend them ImowiDgly. 

The Sidhe often strive to carry off the handsome diildren, who 
are then reared in the beautiful fairy palaces under the earth, 
and wedded to fairy mates when they grow up. 

The people dread the idea of a fairy changeling being left in 
the cradle in place of their own lovely child ; and if a wizened 
little thing is found there, it is sometimes taken out at night and 
laid in an open grave till morning, when they hope to find their 
own child restored, although more often nothing is found save the 
cold corpse of the poor outcast. 

Sometimes it is said the fairies carry off the mortal child for a 
sacrifice, as they have to offer one eserj seven years to the devil 
in return for the power he gives them. And beautiful young girls 
are carried off, also, either for sacrifice or to be wedded to the 
fairy king. 

The fairies are pure and cleanly in their hahits, and they like 
above all things a pail of water to he set for them at ni^t^ in 
case they may wish to hathe. 

The^ also delight in ROod wines, and are careful to repay the 
donor in blessings, for they are truly upright and honest. The 
great lords of Ireland, in ancient times, used to leave a keg of the 
finest Spanish wine frequently at night out on the window-sill for 
the fairies, and in the morning it was all gone. 

Fire is a great preventative against fairy magic, for fire is the 
most sacred of all created things, and man alone has power over 
it. No animal haa ever yet attained the knowledge of how to 
draw out the spirit of fire from the stone or the wood, where it 
has found a dwelling-^lace. If a ring of fire is made round cattle 
or a child's cradle, or if fire is placed under the churn, the fairies 
have no power to harm. And the spirit of the fire is certain to 
destroy all fairy magic, if it exist. 



THE TRIAL BY FIRE. 

The ordeal hy fire is the great test adopted by the peasants t 
try if a child or any one is fah-y-strucli. There was a man i 
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Mayo who was bedridden for months and months, and though he 
ate up all tha food they broug-ht him, he nevet grew a, bit 
stronger, and on Sundays when they went to mass, they locked 
him up and left him alone in the place with plenty of food. Now 
there was a line field close by, and one Sunday, coming home from 
mass earlier than usual, they eaw a great company of people bowl- 
ing in the fieldj and the eick man amongst them, but at that 
moment he vanished away; and when the family reached home, 
there was the sick man lyings fast asleep in his bed. 

"Get up," they said, "for we have seen you bowling with the 
fairies, and you sha'n't eat or drink any more at our expense." 

But he refused, and said he was too ill to move. Then they 
made down a large fire of turf and said, " Get up, or we'll lay you 
on the Are and break the fairy^ spell." And they took hold of him 
to burn him. Then he was frightened, and rose up and went out 
at the door, and they watched him tiU he stopped in the field 
where the hurlers played, and lay down there ill the grass ; but 
when they went up to him he was dead, 

A man going to his work one morning early saw two women 
going up to a house, and one said, " There is a beautiful boy in 
this house, go in and hand it out to me, and we'll leave the dead 
child in its place." And the other went in at the window as she 
was told, and handed out a sleeping child, and took the dead child 
and laid it in the bed within. Now the man saw it was fairy 
work, and he went over and mado the sign of the cross on the 
sleeping child, whereupon the two women shrieked as if they had 
been struck, and fled away, dropping the child on the grass. Then 
the man took it up gently, and put it under his coat, and went 
away to his wife. 

"Here," he said, "take care of this child till I come back, and 
bum a tuif beside the cradle to keep off the fairies." 

When he passed by the house again, where he had seen the 
two women, he heard a great crying and lamentation; and he 
entered in and asked what ailed them. 

" See here," said tho mother, " my child is dead in its cradle. 
It died in the night, and no one near." And she wept bitterly. 

" Be comforted," said the man ; " this is a fairy changeling, your 
child is safe!" and he told her the story. "Now," he said, "if 
you don't believe me, Just lay this dead chOd on the fire, and well 
see what will happen.*' 

So she made down a good fire, and took the dead child in her 
arms, and laid it on the hot turf, saying, " Burn, bum, bum— if 
of the devil, burn; but if of God and the Saints, be safe from 
harm." And the child no sooner felt the fire than it sprang up 
the chimney with a cry and disappeared. 
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THE LADY WITCH. 

Aboct a, hundred years ago there lived a woman in Joyce County, 
of whom all the neighbours were afraid, for she had alwajs plenty 
of money, though no one knew how she cume hy it ; and the hest 
of eating and drinking went on at her house, chiefly at night — 
meat and fowls and Spanish wines in plenty for oil comers. And 
when people asked how it all came, she laughed and said, "I have 
paid for it," but would tell tliem no more. 

So the word went through the county that she had sold herself 
to the Evil One, and could have everything she wanted by merely 
wishing and willing, and because of her riches they called her 
"The Lady Witch." 

She never went out hut at eight, and then always with a hridle 
and whip in her hand ; and the sound of a horse galloping was 
heard often far on in the night along the roads near her house. 

Then a strange story was whispered about, that if a young man 
drank of her Spanish wines at supper and afterwords toll asleep, 
she would throw the bridle oyer nun and change him to a horse, 
and ride him all over the country, and whatever she touched with 
her whip became hers. Fowls, or butter, or wine, or the new- 
made cakes — she had but to wish and will and they were carried 
by spirit hands to her house, and laid in her larder. Then when 
the ride was done, and she had gathered enough through the 
country of all she wanted, she took the bridle off the young man, 
and he came back to his own shape and fell asleep ; and when he 
awoke he had no knowledge of all that had happened, and the 
Lady Witch bade him come again and drink of her Spanish wines 
as often as it pleased him. 

Now there was a fine brave young fellow in the neighbourhood, 
and he determined to make out the truth of the story. So he 
oft«n went back and forwards, and made friends with the Lady 
Witch, and sat down to talk to her, hut always on the wateh. 
And she took a great fancy to him and told him he must come to 
supper some night, and she would give him the beat of everything, 
and he must taste her Spanish wine. 

So she named the night, and he went gladly, for he was filled 
with curiosity. And when he arrived there was a beautiful supper 
laid, and plenty of wine to drink ; and he ate and drank, but was 
cautious about the wine, end spilied it on the ground from his 
glass when her head was turnect away. Then he pretended to be 
very sleepy, and she said— 

"My son, you are weary. Lie down there on the bench and 
sleep, for the night is far spent, and you are far from your home." 
So he lay down as if he were quite dead with sleep, and closed 
his eyes, but watched her all the time. 
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And she came oTer in a little while and looked iit liiin etoadily, 
but he never stirced, only hreithed tlia more heavily. 

Then she went softly and took the bridle from the wall, and 
stole over to fling it over his bead ; but he started up, and, seizing 
the bridle, threw it over the woman, who was immediately changed 
into a spanliing grey mare. And he led her out and jumped on 
her back and rode away aa fast as the wind till he came to the 

" Ho, smith," he cried, " rise up and ehoo niy mare, for she is 
weary after the journey." 

And the smith got up and did his work as he was hid, well and 
strong, Then the young man mounted again, and rode hack like 
the wind to the house of the Witch; and there be took oft the 
bridJe, and she immediately regained her own form, and sank 
down in a deep sleep. 

But aa the shoes had been put on at the forge without saying 
the proper form of words, they remained on her hands and feet, 
and no power on earth could remove them. 

So she never rose from her bed a^ain, and died not lonp after 
of grief and shame. And not one in the whole country would 
follow the coffln of the Lady "Witch to the grave ; and the bridle 
was bullied with fire, and of all her riches nothing' was left but a 
handful of ashes, and this was flung to the four points of earth 
and the four winds of heaven ; so tlie enchantment was broken 
and the power of the Evil One ended. 



ETHNA THE BRIDE. 

Thk fairies, aa we know, are greatly atti'actod by the beauty of 
mortal women, and Finvarra the king employs his numerous 
sprites to find out and carry off when possible the prettiest ^rls 
and brides in the country. These are spirited away by enchant- 
ment to hia fairy palace at Enockma in Tuam, whore they remain 
under a fairy spell, forgetting all about the earthly life and 
soothed to passive enjoyment, as in a sweet dream, by the soft low 
melody of the fairy music, whieii has the power to lull the hearer 
into a trance ot ecstasy. 

There was once a great lord in thatpartof the country who had 
a beautiful wife called Ethna, the loveliest bride in all the land. 
And her husband was so proud of her that day after day he had 
festivals in her honour ; and from morning till night his castle 
was filled with lords and ladies, and nothing but music and 
dancing and feasting and hunting and pleasure was thought of. 

One evening while the feast was merriest, ajid Ethna floated 
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through the dance in her robe of silver gossamer clasped with 
jewels, more bright and beautiful than tlie stars in heaven, she 
suddenly let go the hand of her partner and sank to the floor in a 

They carried her to her room, where she lay long quite in- 
sensible ; but towards the morning abe woke up and declared that 
she had passed the night in a leautiful palace, and ivas bo happy 
that she longed to sleep again and go there in her dreams. And 
they watched by her all day, but when tlie shades of evening fell 
dark on thecaBtle, low music waa heard at her window, and Ethna 
again feU into a deep trance from wliich nothing could touso her. 

Then, her old nurse was set to watch her ; but the woman grew 
weary in the silence and fell asleep, and never awoke fill the sun 
had risen, And when she looked towards the bed, she saw to her 
horror that the young bride had disappeared. The whole house- 
hold was roused up at once, and search made everywlicre, but no 
trace of her could be found in ail the castle, nor in the gardens, 
nor in the park. Her husband sent messengers in every direction, 
but to no purpose — no one had seen her ; no sign of her could be 
found, living or dead. 

Then the young lord mounted his swiftest steed and galloped 
right off to Knockma, to question Pinvarra, the fairy king, if he 
could give any tidings of the bride, or direct him where to search 
for her ; for he and Finvarra were friends, and many a good keg 
of Spanish wine had been left outside the window of the castle at 
night for the fairies to carry away, hy order of the young lord. 
But he little dreamed now that Finvarra himself was the traitor ; 
80 he ^altoped on like mad till he readied Knodnna, the hill of 
the fairies. 



" Riglit glad is Finvarra now, fi .... 

his palace at last ; and never more will she see her husband's 
face?' 

" Yet," answered another, " if he dig down through the hill to 
the centre of the earth, he would find his bride ; but the work is 
bard and the way is dif&cult, and Finvarra has more power than 
any mortal man. 

"That is yet to be seen," exclaimed the young lord, " Neither 
fairy, nor devil, nor Finvarra himself shall stand between me and 
my fair young wife ; " and on the instant he sent word by his 
servants to gather together all the workmen and labourers of the 
country round with their spades and pickaxes, to dig through the 
hill till they came to the fairy palace. 

And the workmen came, a great crowd of them, and they dug^ 
through the hiH all that day till a great deep trench was made 
down to the very centre. Then at sunset they left off for the 
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niglit ; but next morning when they asaembled agfun to eoutinna 
tboip work, behold, all the clay was put hack again intotiietjeneh, 
and the hill looked as if never a spade had touched it — for so 
Finvarra had ordered j and lie was powerful over eai'th and air 

But the yoiui? lord had a brave heart, and he made the men go 
on with the work ; and the trench was dug again, wide and deep 
inf« the centre of the hill. And this went on for three daya, but 
always with the same result, for tlie clay was put bade ag-ain each 
night and the hill looked the same aa before, and they were no 
nearer to the fairy palace. 

Then the yoima' lord was ready to die for rage and grief, but 
suddenly he heard a voice near him like a whisper in the air, and 
the words it said were these — 

"Sprinkle the earth you have dug up with salt, and your work 
will be aaf e." 

On thia new life came into his heart, and he sent word through 
all the country to gather salt from the people ; and the clay waa 
aprinkled with it that night, whan the men had left of£ their work 
at the hill 

Next morning they all rose up early in great anxiety to aee 
what had happened, and there to their great joy was the trench all 
safe, just as they had left it, and all the earth round it waa 
untouched. 

Then the young lord hnew he had power over Finvarra, and he 
bade the men work on with a good heart, for they would soon 
reach the fairy palace now in the centre of the hill. So by the 
next day a great glen was cut right through deep down to the 
middle of the earth, and they could hear the fairy music if they 
put their ear dose to the ground, and voices were heard round 
them in the air, 

"See now," said one, " Finvarra isaad,for if one of those mortal 
men strike a blow on the fairy palcce with their spades, it will 
crumble to dust, and fade away lilse the mist." 

" Then let Finvarra give up the bride," said another, " and we 
shall be safe." 

On which the voice of Finvarra himself was heard, clear like 
the note of a silver bugle through the hill. 

" Stop your work," So said. " Oh, men of earth, lay down your 
spades, and at eunaet the bride shall be ^ven back to her husband. 
I, Finvarra, have spoken." 

Then the young- lord bade them stop the work, and lay down 
their spades till the sun went down. And at sunset he mounted 
his great chestnut steed and rode to the head of the glen, and 
watched and waited ; and just as tlie red light flushed all the sky, 
he saw hia wife coming along the path in lier robo of silver 
gossamer, more beautiful than ever; and he sprang froni the 
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saddle and lifted her up before him, and rode away lilre the storm 
wind back to the castle. And there they laid Ethna on her hed; 
but she closed hor eyes and spake no word. Bo day after day 
passed, and stiU she never spake or smiled, but seeined like one iu 

And great sorrow foil upon every one, for they feared she bad 
eaten of the fairy food, and that the enchantment would never be 
broken. So her husband was very miserable, But one evening 
Qs he was riding home late, he heard voices in the air, and one of 
them said — 

" It is now a, year and a day since the young lord brought home 
bis beautiful wife from Fiuvarra ; but what good is she to him P 
She is speechless and like one dead ; for her spirit is with the 
fairies thoug-h her form is there beside him." 

Then another voice answered— 

" And BO she will remain unless the spell ia brokun. Ha must 
unloose the giidle from her waist that is fastened witii an en- 
chanted ^in, and burn the girdle with fii-e^ and throw the ashes 
before the door, and bury the enchanted pin in the earth ; then 
will her spirit come back from Fairy-land, and she will once more 
speak and have true life." 

Hearing this the young lord at once set spurs to Lis horse, and 
on reaching the castle hastened to the room where Ethna lay on 
her couch silent and beautiful like a waxen figure. Then, being 
determined to test the truth of the spirit voices, he untied the 
girdle, and after much difilculty extracted the enchanted pin from 
the folds. But still Ethna spoke no word ; then he took the girdle 
and huraed it with Are, and strewed the ashes before the door, 
and he buried the enchanted ^in in a deep hole in the earth, under 
a fairy thorn, that ao hand might disturb the spot. After which 
he returned to his young wife, who smiled as she looked at him, 
and held forth her band. Great was his joy tfl see the soul 
coming back to the beautiful form, and he raised her up and 
kissed her ; and speech and memory came back to her at that 
moment, and all her former life, just as if it had never been broken 
or interrupted ; but the year that her spirit had passed in Fairy- 
laud seemed to her but as a dream of the night, from which she 
bad just awoke. 

After this Finvarra made no further efforts (o earn- her off 5 
but the deep cut in the hill remains to tiiia day, and is called 
" The Fairy's Glen," So no one can doubt the truth of the story 
kB here narrated. 
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THE FAIRIES' REVENGE. 

The fairies have a great ol)jection to the fairy ratlis, wliere they 
meet at niglit, being built upon by mortal man. A farmer caUed 
Johnstone, having plenty of money, bought some ]and, and chose 
a beautiful green spot to build a house on, the vary spot the 
fftitiea loyedoest. 

The neiglibours warned him that it was a fairy rat}i ; but he 
laughed and never minded (for he was from the north'), and 
looked at audi things as mere old-wiyes' tales. So he built tlio 
house and made it oeautiful to live in ; and no people in the 
country were so well off as the Johnstones, so that tha people said 
the farmer must have found a pot of gold in the fairy rath. 

But the fairies were all the time plotting how they could 
punish the farmer for taking away their dancing ground, and for 
cutting down the hawthorn busli where they held their revels 
when the moon was full. And one day when the cows were 
milking-, a little old woman iu a blue cloak came to Mrs. Johnstone 
and asked her for a porringer of milk. 

" Go away," said tha mistress of the house, " you shall have no 
milk from me. Ill have no tramps coming about my place," And 
she told the farm servants to chase her away. 

Some time after, the best and finest of the cows sickened and 
gave no milk, and lost her horns and teetli and flualiy died. 

Tlieii one day as Mrs. Johnstone was sitting spinning flax in the 
parlour, the same little woman in the blue cloak suddenly stood 
before her. 

" Your maids ore bakmg caJtea in the kitchen," she said ; " give 
me some off the griddle to carry away with me." 

" Go out of this," cried the farmers wife, angrily; "you are a 
wicked old wretch, and have poisoned my best cow." And she 
bade the form aervanta drive her oH with sticlrs. 

Now the Johnstones had one only child ; a. beautiful bright boy, 
as strong as a young colt, and as full of life and merriment. But 
soon after this he began to grow queer and strange, and was dis- 
turbed in his sleep; for he said the fairies came round him at 
night and pinched and beat him, and some sat on his chest and he 
could neither breathe nor move. And they toid him they ■would 
never leave him in peace unless he promised to give them a supper 
every night of a griddle cake and a porringer of milk. So to 
soothe the child the mother had these things laid every night on 
a table beside his bed, and in the morning they were gone. 

But sttl! the child pined away, and his eyes got a strange, wild 
look, as if he saw nothing near or around him, only something far, 
far away that troubled his spirit. And when they asked him 
what ailed him, he said the fairies carried him away to the hills 
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every niglid, where lie danced and danced with them till the 
morning-, when they hroiight him hack end laid him ag'ain in his 

At last the farmer and hia wife were at tlieir ■wits' end from 
grief and desoair, for the child was pining- away before their eyes, 
and fchey could do nothing for him to help him. One night he 
cried out in great ngony- — 

" Mother 1 mother I send for the priest to take away the fairies, 
for thev are killing me ; they are here on my chest, crushing me 
to death," and his eyes were wild with terror. 

Now the farmer and his wife believed in no fairies, and in no 
priest, hut to soothe the child they did as he aalted and sent for 
the priest, who prayed over him and sprinkled him with holy 

The poor little fellow seemed calmer as the priest prayed, and 
he said the fairies were leaving him and going away, and then he 
sank into a quiet sleep. But when he woke in the morning he 
told hia parents that he had a beautiful dream and was walking 
in a lovely garden with the angels ; and he knew it was heaven, 
and that he would be there before night, for the angela told him 
they would come for him. 

Then they watched by the sick ehild all through the night, for 
they saw the fever was still on him, but hoped a change would 
coma before morning ; for he now slept quite calmly with a smile 
on his lipa. 

But just as the clock struck midnight he awoke and sat up, and 
when his mother put her arms round him weeping, he whispered 
to her — "The angels are here, mother," and then he sank back, 
and so died. 

Now after this calamity the farmjr never held up his head. 
He ceased to mind hia farm, and the crops went to ruin and the 
cattle died, and finally before a year and a day were over he was 
laid in the grave by the side of his little son ; and the land passed 
into other hands, and as no one would live in the house it was 
pulled down, No one, either, would plant on the rath ; so the 
grass grew again all over it, green and beaut'ful aid the fair'es 
danced there once mora in the moonlight as they u d t do n the 
old time, free and happy ; and thus the evil spall was b k n t r 



mother. 



vermore. 
But the people would have nothing to do w th the ch Id! ss 

lother, 80 she went away back to her own pe jle a h ol n- 
hearted, miserable woman — a warning to all wl o w uld a o 
the vengeance of the fairies by interfering w th th r ancient 
righta and possessions and privileges. 
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FAIRY HELP. 

THE PIIOUKA. 

Thb Pliouka is a friendly being, and often iielps the farmar at 
his work if lie is treated well and kindly. One day a farmer's 
Bon was minding- cattle in the field wlieii something' rushed paat 
him like the wind ; hut he was not frig-htened, for he knew it 
was the Phouka on his way to the old mill by the moat where 
the fabiea met every night. So he called out, " Phonka, Phouka 1 
show jne what you are like, and I'll give you my hig coat to keep 
you warm." Then a young bull came to him iashin^ his tail liiie 
mad ; hut Phadrig threw the coat o^er him, and in a moment he 
was quiet aa a lamh, and told the boy to come to the mill that 
night when the moon was up, and he would have good luck. 

So Phadrig went, hut saw nothing except sacks of com all 
lying about on the ground, for the men had faJZeu aaleep, and no 
work was done. Than he lay down also and slept, for ho was 
very tired : and when he woke up early in the morning there was 
all the meal ground, though certainly the men had not done it, 
for they still slept. And this happened for three nig-hts, after 
which Phadrig determined to keep awake and watii. 

Now there waa an old chest in the miD, and he crept into this 
to hide, and just looked through the keyhole to see what would 
happen. And exactly at midnight six little fello^vs came in, each 
carrying a sack of corn upon his back; and aft^r them came an 
old man in tattered rags of clothes, and te bade them turn the 
mill, and they turned and turned tUl all waa ground. 

Than Phadrig ran to tell his father, and the miller determined 
to watch the next night with his son, and both togelher saw the 
same thing happen. 

" Now, said the farmer, " I sea it is the Phouka's woi'k, and 
let him work if it pleases him, for the men ai'o idle and lazy and 
only Eileep. So 111 pack the whole aet off to-morrow, and leave 
the grinding of the corn to this excellent old Phouka." 

After this the farmer grew so rich that there was no end to his 
money, for he had no men to pay, and all his corn was ground 
without his spending: a penny. Of course the people wondered 
much over hia riches, but he never told them about the Phouka, 
or their curiodty would have spoiled the luck. 

Now Phadrig went often to the mill and hid in the chest that 
he might watch the fairies at work ; but he had great pity for 
the poor old Phouka in his tattered clothes, who yet directed 
everythirig and had hard work of it sometimes keeping- the little 
Phoukas in order. So Phadrig, out of love and gTatitude, bought 
a flue suit of cloth and silk and laid it one night on the floor of 
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thB mill Just where the old Phouka always stood to give his 
orders to the little men, and then he crept into thu chest to watch. 

"How ia this?" said the Phouk wh h w the cJothea. 
" Are these for me P 1 shall be turn d mt fig tleman." 

And he put them on, and then h g t Ik p and down 
admiring himself. But suddenly h m mh d th corn and 
went to grind as usual, then stopped d d t — 

" No, no. No more work for me. Fm g; 1 m don't grind 
com. I'll go out and see a little of th w Id d h w my fine 
clothes," And he kicked away the Id g t comer, and 

No corn was ground that night, th t the next ; 

all the little Phoukas ran away, and t d w heard in the 

mi!l. Then Phadrig grew very sorrj I: th 1 f h old friend, 
and used to go out into the fields and call out, Phouka, Phouka I 
eome back to me. I^t me see your face." But the old Phouka 
never came back, and all his life long Phadrig never looked on 
the ffl«e of his friend again. However, the farmer had made so 
much money that he wanted no more help ; and he sold the mill, 
and reared up Phadrig to he a great scholar and a gentleman, who 
had his own bouse and land and servants. And in time he 
married a beautiful lady, so beautiful that the people said she 
must be daughter to the king of the fairies. 

A strange thing happened at the wedding, for when they all 
stood up to drink the bride's health, Phadrig saw beside him a 
golden cup filled with wins. And no one knew how the golden 
cup had come to his hand ; but Phadrig guessed it was the 
Phoaka's gift, and he drank the wine without fear and made his 
bride drink also. And ever after their lives were happy and 
prosperous, and the golden cup was Itept as a treasure in the 
family, ai'd the descendants of Phadrig have it in their possession 



THE FARMER PUNISHED. 

The fairies, with their free, joyoi^ temperament and love of 
beauty and luxury, hold in great contempt tlie winor virtues of 
thrift and economy, and, above all things, abhor the close, haid, 
niggardly nature that spends grudgingly and never gives freely. 
Indeed, they seem to hold it as their peculiar mission to punish 
such people, and malre them sufEer for the sins of the hard heart 
and niggard hand, as may be seen by the following tale : — 

A farmer once lived near the Boyne, close to an old ehurebyard. 
He waa very rich, and had crops and cattle, but was so hard and 
avaricious that the people hated him ; for his habit was to get up 
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very early in the morning and go out to the fields to watch that 
no one took a cabbage or a turnip, or got a cup of railk when the 
cows were being niilKed, for the love of God and fhe eainfa. 

Oae morning, as he was out as usual by sunrise spying about 
the place, he beard a child crying bitterly — 

"Oh, mother, motherl I am hungry. Give me something, or 
ni die." 

" Huah, darling," said the mother, "though the hunger is on 

£a, wait; for the farmer's cow will be milked presently, and I'll 
ock down the pail so the milk will be spilt upon the ground, 
and you can drink your fill,''* 

When the farmer hoard this be sent a stout man to watch tlia 

Eirl that milked, and to tie the cow's feet that she sliould not 
ick. So that time no milk was spilled upon the ground. 
Next morning he went out again by sunrise, and ho heard tlie 
child crying more bitterly even than before — 
" Mother, mother ! I am hungry. Give me to eat." 
" Wait, my child," said the mother j " the farmer's mgid bakes 
cakes to-day, and I'll make the dish to fall just as she is carrying 
them from the griddle. 80 we shall have plenty to eat this 

Then the farmer went home and locked up the meal, and 

"No cakes shall be baked to-day, not till the night." 

But the cry of the child was in bis ears, and he could not rest. 
So early in the morning be was out again, and bitter was the cry 
of the child aa be passed the copse — 

" Mother, mother 1 " it said, " I have had no milk, I baye had 
no cake ; let me lay down my head on your breast and die." 

"Wait," said the mother, "some one will die before you, my 
darlmg. Let the old man look to his son, for he wUl be killed in 
battle before many days are over ; and then the curse will he 
lifted from the poor, and we shall have food in plenty." 

But the farmer laughed. " There is no war in Ireland now," 
he said to himself. "How then can my son be killed in battle ? " 
And he went home to his own house, and there in the courtyard 
was hia son cleaning his spear and sharpening bis arrows. lie 
was a comely youth, tall and slender as a young oak-tree, and his 
brown hair fell in long curls over hia shoulders. 

" Father," he said, " I am summoned by the king, for he is at 
war with the other kings. So give me the swiftest horse you have, 
for I must be o3 to-night to join the king's men. And see, I 
have my spears and arrows ready." 

Now at that time in Ireland there were four great kings, and 
each of them had two deputies. And the king of Leinster made 

• The falneahave arigiitto ■whatever is spilt or falls upon the ground. 
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a great feast for tie deputies, and to seven of ttem he gave a, 
brooch of gold eacli, hut to the eighth only a brooch of ailver, for, 
he aaid, the man is not a prince like the others. Then the eighth 
deputy was an^ry, and he struck the kiiig's page full in the face 
for handing him the brooch. On this all the Enights sprang up 
aud drew their aworda, and some took one part and aome another, 
and there was a great fight in the ball. And afterwarda the four 
king-s quarrelled, and the king of Leinater aent out messengerH to 
hid all his people come to help liim. So the farmer's son got the 
mesaage as well as the others, and he made ready at once to join 
the battle with a proud heart for the ealie of the king and a 
young man's love of adventure. 

Then the farmer was filled with rage. 

" This is tho wicked work of the witch woman," he aaid ; " hut 
as I would not giye hor the milk to apill, nor the cakes when 
baked, so I will not give her the life of my only son." 

And he took large stonea and built up great walia the heigh t of 
s man, round a hut, and set a great stone at the top to doae it, 
only leaving places for a vessel of food to be handed down. And 
he placed the lad within the hut. 

" Now," he said, " the king ahall not have him, nor the king's 
men; he is safe from the battle and the spears of the warriors.' 

So the next morning he rose up quite content, and was out at 
sunrise as usual ; and as he walk&3 by the churidiyard, he heard 
the child laughing. And the mother said— 

" Child, you laugh hy a grave. For the farmer's son wiU be 
laid iu that ground before three days are over, and then the curse 
will be lifted from the poor, He would not let the milk be 
spilled, nor the cakea to be baked, but lie cannot keep hia son from 
death. The spell is on him for evil." 

Then a voice said — 

" But his father has walled him round in a hut with strong 
walls, high as a man. How then can he die in battle P " 

And the woman answered — 

" I climbed the hut last night and sa\e him nine stones, and 
hade him throw them one hy one over his left shoulder, and each 
time a stone of the wall would fall down, till free spaee was left 
him to escape, and this he did ; and before sunrise this morning' 
he fled away, and has joined the king's army ; hut his eraye 
is ready, and in three days he will be in this ground, for his doom 
is spoken." 

Whan the farmer heard these words, he rushed like mad to the 
hut, and called his son by name j but no answer came. Then he 
climbed up and looked in through the hole at the top, but no aign 
of his sou was there. And he wrung his hands in despair, and 
went home and spake no word, hut sat moaniag with his head 
buried in his hands. 
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And on the third day he heard the steps of men outside, and be 
rose up, for lie linew they wsrs hearing the body of his dead eon 
to the door. Ajid he went out to Meet them, and there lay the 
corpse of the young man on the bier, pale and beautiful, struck 
through and through by & spear, even as he had died in battle. 

And they laid him in the churchy ard, just as the ■witch-woman 
had foretold, while all the people wept, for the young man was 
Eoble to lools upon, and of a good and upright spirit. 

But the father neither spoke nor wept. Hia mind was gone, 
and his heart was broken. And soon he lay down and died, un- 
pitifld by all ; for he was hard and cruel in hia life, and no man 
wept for him ; and all the riches he had gathered by grinding 
down the poor melted away, and his race perished from the 
land, and his name was heard of no more, and no blessing rested 
on his memory. 



THE FARMER'S WIFE. 

Down in the South there lived another rich farmer and Ids wife, 
who were both of them hated by the people for their stingy, 
hard-hearted ways. Never a word of kindness was on their lips, 
uid never a blessing from the poor was invoked on their heads. 

One day an old woman came to the door to beg a little food — a 
cake from the griddle, or a few potatoes, or a handful of meal ; 
but she was harshly refused by the farmer's wife and turned 
away. 

Then she came back in a little while, and begged for a drink of 
milk, for she was faint and weary, she said, and had travelled far. 
This was also refused, and she was ordered to leave the place at 
ODce. But the woman stiU begged hard for leave to rest herself 
a little, and for even a drink of butter milk, for it was churning 
day and she knew there must be plenty in the house. Then the 
farmer's wife grew very angry, and said she would turn the dogs 
on her if she didn't go away, and that no tramp should get any- 
thing from her. On this the woman muttered some words, with 
her Sand on the lintel of the door, and then went her way. Soon 
after, being much heated by the violence of her anger, the 
farmer's wife went to the dairy for a drink; hut as she poured 
out the draught she saw something black in the cup, and she tried 
to take it out with her finger, but it always escaped her. Then, 
being Tery thirsty, she drank ofE the milk, and still another and 
another cup, and in the drinking the hlack object disappeared. 
That night, however, she felt nigh to death, for her body began 
to swell, and turned black all over. Medical aid was sent for, but 
the doctor could make out nothing of the cause or nature of the 
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Strang disease. Then the priest -was summoned, and he at once, 
having heard the story, said there was 'witchcraft in it ; and he 
proceeded to pray, and to eioreise the evil spirit in the woman. 
Besides this he made her he placed ia a hot hath, into which he 
poured some holy water. 

At first the woman uttered fierce cries, and said her body 
seemed rent and torn ; but gradually she hecame calmer, and the 
hlackness slowly went down from head to feet, and Anally disap- 
peared, leaving the hody fair and whole, all except one hand, and 
this remained still as black as ink. The holy water waa poured on 
it, and the priest prayed, tut nothing would remove the davil'a 

So the priest told her at last that the blackness would remain as 
a sign and token of her sins against the poor ; and from that day 
forth to her death the mark of the evil spell remained on her, hut 
she grew kinder to the poor, for her heart was shaken by terror. 
And when she came to die there was no hlackness on her hand, 
for the tears of the poor she had succoured and befriended had 
washed all the devils mark away, before the moment came when 
her soul y/aa to appear before God, 



THE MIDNIGHT RiDE. 



One evening a man called Shawn Ruadh was out looking for a red 
cow that had strayed away, when he heard voices round him, and 
one said " Get me a horse," and another cried " Get me a horse." 

"And get me a horse, too," said SLawn, "since they seem so 
plenty, for I'd like a ride along' with you," and with that he found 
himself on the instant mounted on aiinegrey horse beside another 
man who rode a black horse. And they rode away and away till 
they came to a great city, 

" Now, do you know where you are P " said the black horseman. 
" You are in I.ondon, and whatever you 'want you'ean have." 

" Thank you kindly, my friend," said the other, " so, with your 
leave, I'll just have a g;ood suit of clothes, for I'm much in want 
of that same. Can I have them P " 

" By all means," said the black horseman j " there, go into that 
merchant's shop and ask for what you like, and if he refuses just 
throw the stone I give you on the floor and the whole place will 
seem on fire. But doo't be frightened ; only wait your good 

So Shawn went into the biggest shop there, and he spoke to ths 
merchant ciuite stiff and proud. 
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" Show me the beat suit of clothes you have," said he. " Never 
mind the price, that's of no conBequoDce, only he very paiticular 
08 to the fit," 

But the shopman laughed aloud. 

" We don't make clothea for beg-gars like you," he said. " Be 
ofe out of this." 

Then Shawn threw down the stone on the floor, and immediately 
the whole place seemed on fire, and the merchant ran out himself 
and all the shopmen after him to get paila of water, and Shawn 
laughed when he saw them all drenched. 

" Now what will you g'ivs me," said be, " if I put out the fire 
for you ? " 

" You shall have the price of the beet suit of clothes in the 
shop," answered the merchant, " all paid down in gold ; only help 
me to put out the fire." 

So Shawn stooped down and picked up the stone, and put it 
quietly into his pocket, and instantly all the flames disappeared: 
and the merchant was so grateful that he paid him down all the 
gold for the clothea and more. And Shawn bid him good-night, 
and mounted the grey steed again quite happy in himself. 

" Now," said the black horseman, " is there anything else you 
desire P for it ia near ten o'clock, and we must be back by 
midnight; so just say what you would like to do." 

"Well," said Shawn Buadh, " I would like of all things to see 
the Pope of Rome, for two of our priests are disputing as to wJm 
is to get the parish, and I want Father M'Grath to have it, for I 
have a great opinion of him, and if I ask his Holiness hell settle 
it all ia no time and for ever." 

"Come then," SMd the blaelt horseman; "it ia a long way to 
Rome, certainly, but I think we'll manage it in the two hours, and 
be back before twelve o'clock," 

So away they rode like the wind, and in no time Shawn found 
himself before the great palaco of the Pope ; and all the grand 
servants with gold sticks in their hands stared at him, and asked 
him what he wanted. 

" Just go in," said he, " and tell his Holiness that Shawn Ruadh, 
all the way from Ireland, is here and wajits to eoo him very 
particularly." 

But the servants laughed, and struck him with their gold sticks 
and hunted him away from the gate. Now the Pope hearing the 
rout looked out of the window, and seeing Shawn Ruadh he 
came down and asked him what he wanted. 

" Just this, your Holiness," answered Shawn, " I want a letter 
on behalf of Father M'Grath bidding the Bishop give l:im the 
parish, and I'll wait till your Holiness writes it; and meanwhile 
let me ha,ve a little supper, for it's hungry I am after my long 
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Then the Pope laughed, and told the servBOts to drive the 
Eellow ftwaj, for he waa evidenlly out of hia wits. 

So Shawn gi'ew angry, and lluiig down the stone on the Roor, 
and instantly all the p^ace seemed on Are, and the Pope ordered 
the grand servants to go for water ; and they had to run aLout 
like mad getting paila and juga of water, whatever they could lay 
hands on ; and all their £ne clothes were spoiled, and the beautiful 
gxild sticks were fluna' away in their fright, while Ihey look the 
]ug8 and splashed and dashed the water over each other. 

Now it was Shawn's turn to laugh (ill his sidea ached, hut his 
Holiness looked very grave. 

"■Well," said Shawn, " if I put out the fire what will you do 
for mo P "Will you write that letter?" 

"Ay, I will, said the Pope, "and you ahall have your supper 
alao; only help us to put out the Are, my fine fellow. 
■ So Shawn quietly put the stone back in his pocket, and instantly 
all the fiames disappeared. 

" Now," aaid the Pope, " you ahall have supper of the best in the 

faldcej and 11! write a letter to the Bisho;p ordering him to give 
'ather M'Grath the parish. And here, besides, is a purse of gold 
for yourself, and take it with my blessing." 

Then he ordered all the grand servants to get supper for the 
eicellent young man from Iroland, and to make him comfoitahle. 
So Shawn was mightily pleased, and eto and drank like a prince. 
Then he mounted his grey steed again, and just as midnight struelt 
he found himself at h^ own door, but all alone; for the grey steed 
and the black horeeman had both vajiished. But there stood his 
wife crying her eyes out and in great trouble. 

"O Shawn, Agral I thought you were dead] or that evil had 
fallen on you." 

"Not a hit of it," said Shawn, "I've been supping with the 
Pope of Rome, and look here at all the gold I've brought home 
for you, my darlint." 

And he put hia hand in his pocket to get the purse ; but lo I 
there waa nothing there except a rough, grey stone. And 
from that hour to this his wife believes that he dreamed the whole 
story as he lay under the hay-rick, on hia way home from a carouae 
with the boys. 

However, Father M'Grath got the parish, and Shawn took good 
care to tell him how he had spoken up boldly for him to the 
Pope of Rome, and made his Holiness write the letter to 
the Bishop about him, And Father M'Grath waa a nice gentle- 
man, and ne smiled and told Shawn he thanked him kindly for 
his good word. 
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THE LEPREHAUN.* 

Thb Lepreliftuus are meiry, industi'ious, tricksy littla Epritea, 
who do all the shoemaker's work and the tailor's and the eonbler's 
for the fairy gectry, and are often seen at sunset under the hedge 
aiaging and stitching. They Irnow all the secreia of hidden 
treasure, and if they take a fanCT to a person will guide him to 
the spot in the fairy rath where the pot of gold lies bmied. It is 
helieved that a family now living near Oaetlerea came hy their 
riches in a strang-e way, all through the good offices of a friendly 
Leprehaun, And the legend has been handed down through many 
generations as on established fact. 

There was a poor boy once, one of their forefathers, who used 
to drive his cart of turf daily back and forward, and make what 
money he could by the sale ; hut he was a strange hoy, very silent 
and moody, and the people said he waa a fairy changeling, for he 
joined in no sporta and scarcelv ever spoke to any one, but spent 
the nights reaaing all the old Dits of books he picked up in his 
rambles. The one thing he longed for above all others was to get 
rich, and to be able to give up the old weary turf cart, and live in 
peace and quietness all alone, with nothing but books round him, 
m a beautiful house and gaiden all by himself. 

Now he bad read in the old books how the Leprehauns knew all 
the secret places where gold lay hid, and day by day he watched 
for tt sight of the little cobbler, and lietened tor the click, click of 
his hammor as he sat under the hedge mending the shoes. 

At last, one evening ^ust as the sun set, he saw a littla fellow 
under a dock leaf, working away, dressed all in gi'een, with a cocked 
hat on his head. So t3ie boy jumped down from the cart and 
seized him by the neck. 

"Now, you don't stir from this," he cried, "till jou tell me 
where U> find the hidden gold." 

" Easy now," said the Leprehaun, " don't hurt me, and I will 
tell you all about it. But mind you, I could hurt you if I chose, 
for I liave the power ; but I won't do it, for we arc cousins once 
removed. So as we are near relations I'll just be good, and show 
you the place of the secretgold that none can have or keep except 
those of fairy blood and race. Come along with me, then, to the 
old fort of Lipenshaw, for there it lies. But make baste, for when 
the last red glow of the sun vanishes the gt Id wJl disappear al'JO, 
and you will never find it ag'ain." 

" Come off, then," said the boy, and he earned the Ijeprc- 
haun into the turf cart, and drove off And m a sei^^nd they 
were at the old fort, and went in through a door made m the 

» Leprehaun, or Xeftft £rD?(nt, means the "Artisan of the Bro&aa." 
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" Now, look round," saidtho Leprelinuu; and the boy saw the 
whole KTOimd covered with gold pieces, and there were vessels of 
flilver lying about in such plenty that all the riches of ail the 
world seemed gathered there. 

" Now take what you want," said the lieprehaun, " but 
hasteu, for if that door Bhuta you will never leave this place ub 
long as you live." 

So the boj ga.liered up his arms ful! of gold'and silver, and 
flun^ them into the cart; aadwas on his way back for more when 
the door shut with a clap like thunder, and all the place became 
dai'k aa nig-ht. And he saw no more of the Leprehaun, and had 
not time even to thank him. 

So he thought it best to drive home at once with his treasure, 
and when he arrived and wag all alone by himself he counted his 
riches, and all the bright yellow gold pieces, enough for a king'a 

And he was very wise and told no one ; but went off next day 
to Dublin and put all his treasures into the bank, and found that 
he was now indeed aa rich as a lord. 

So he ordered a fine house to be built with spacious gardens, 
and he had servants and carriages and books to his heart's con- 
tent. And he gathered all the wise men round him to give him 
the learning of a gentleman ; and he became a great and powerful 
man in the country, where his memory is still held in high 
honour, and his descendants are living to this day ricii and pros- 
perous; for their wealth has never decreased though they have ever 
given largely to the poor, and are noted above all things for the 
friendly heart and the liberal hand. 



But the Leprehanns can he bitterly malicious if they are 
ofiended, and one should be very cautious in dealing with tiem, 
and always treat them with great civility, or they wUl take revenge 
and never reveal the seci'et of the hidden gold. 

One day a young lad was out in the fields at work when he saw 
a little fellow, not the height of his hand, mending shoes under a 
dock ieaf. And he went over, never taking bis eyes off him for 
fear he would vanish away; and when he got quite close he 
made a grab at the creature, and lifted him up and put him in 
his pocket. 

Then he ran away home as fast as he could, and when ha had 
the Leprehaun safe in. the house, he tied him by an iron chain to 
the hob. 

"Now, tell me," he said, "where am I to find a pot of gold P 
Let me know the place or I'll punish you." 

" I know of no pot of gold," said tlie Leprehaun ; " but let me go 
that I may finish mending the shoes." 
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" Tiien 111 make you tell ma," said the lad, 

And witli that he made down a great flro, and put the Uttlo 
fellow on it and scorched him. 

" Oh, talie me ofE, take me off 1 " cried the Leprehaim, " and I'll 
tell you. Just there, imdei the dock leaf, where you found me, 
there is a pot of gold. Go ; diff and find." 

So the lad was delighted, and ran to the dooti hut it so hap- 
pened that hia mother was just then coming' iu witli the pnil of 
fresh milk, and ia his haste he knocked the pail out of her hand, 
and all the milk was spilled on the floor. 

TheHjwhen the motnersaw the Leprehaun, she grew very angry 
and beat him. "Go away, you little wretch I " she cried. "You 
have oyerlooked the milk ajid brought ill-luck," And she kicked 
him out of the house. 

But the lad ran off to find the dock leaf, though he came 
back very sorrowful in the evening', for ho had dug and dug 
nearly down to the middle of the earth ; but no pot of gold was 

That same night the hushand was coming home from his work, 
and as he passed the old fort he heard voices and laughter, and one 

" They are looking for a pot of gold ; hut they little know that 
a crock of gold is lying down iu the hottom of the old quarry, hid 
under the stones dose by the garden wall. But whoever gets it 
must go of a dark night at twelve o'clock, and beware of bringing 
Lis wjfe with him." 

So the man hurried home and told hia wife he would go that 
very night, foe it was black dark, and she mnat stay at home and 
■watch for him, and not stir from the house till ho came hack. 
Then he went out into the dark night alone. 

" No-w," thought the ■wife, when he was gone, " if I could only 
get to the quarry before him I would have tho pot of gold all to 
myself ; whOe if he gets it I shall have nothing. 

And with that she wont out and ran like the wind until she 
reached the quarry, and than she she began, to creep down very 

Suietly in the black dark. But a great atone was in her path, and 
le stumbled over it, and fell down and down till she reached 
the bottom, and there she lay groaning, foi her log was broken by 
the fall. 

Just then ber hushand came to the edge of the quaiTy and 
began to descend. But when he heard the groans he was 
frightened. 

"Cross of Christ about usl" he esclaimod ; "what Is that down 
below P Is it evil, or is it good ?" 

" Oh, come down, come down and help me ! " cried tho 'woman, 
" It's your wife ia here, and my leg is Molwn, and I'll die if you 
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"And is thia my pot of goUP" exclflimeil tha poor man. 
•Only my wife with a brokeu leg lying' at the bottom of tlie 
quaMj." 

And he was at hia wits' end to know what to do, for the night 
was so dark he could not see a hand heforo him, So he roused up 
a neighbour, and between them they dragged up the poor womau 
and carried ber home, and laid her on the bed half dead from 
fright, and it was many a day before she was able to get about aa 
usual ; indeed ahe limped all her life long, so that the people said 
the curse of tie Leprehaun was on her. 

But as to the pot of gold, from that day to this not one of 
the family, fathei oi son, or any belongaig to tl em, e^ar sat 
eyes on it Howevei, the hftle Leprehaun «till siis under the 
dock leaf of the hedge acd langha at them as he mends the 
shoes with hia httlu hammer — tick tack, tiik lacli — hut they 
are afraid to touch hiui, for now they laiow he can take his 
revenge. 



LEGENDS OF THE WESTERN ISLANDS. 

In the islands off the "West Coast of Ireland the inhabitants are 
still very primitive in their habits, and cling to tiieir old super- 
etiliona with a fanatical fervour that makes it dangerous for any 
one to tranegress or disregard the old customs, usages, and 
prejudices of the islanders. 

Curses heavy and deep would fall on the head of the unbeliev- 
ing stranger who dared to laugh or mock at the old traditions of 
the ancient pagan creed, whose dogmas are still regarded with a 
mysterious awe and dread, and hdd sacred as a revelation from 
heaven. 

The chief islands are Aran and Innismore, the latter about 
nine miles long. The cattle live on the fine grass of the rocks, 
and turf is brought from the mainland. The views are magnificent 
of sea and mountain, and the islands contain a greater number of 
pagan and early Christian monuments than could be found in the 
same area in any other part of Europe. 

Some of the -Duii-i or forts include several acres. The walls are 
Cyclopean, about sixteen feet thick and from eighteen to twenty 
feet high, with steps inside leading to tiie top. Amongst the 
monuments are cromlechs, tumuli, and pillar stones, those earliest 
memorials set up by humanity. The Irish call these hi^e stones 
Bothal, or House of God, as the Hebrews called them Bethel, or 

Dun ^ngus, the greatest barbaric monument of the kind in 
existence, stands on a cliff three hundred feet above the sea. It 
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18 a hundred and forty-two feet in diametei', and tas two Cyclo- 
pean waDs fifteen' feet tliick and eighteen high. The sea front 
measures a thousand feet, and several acres are included within 
the outer waD, The roof of the dun is formed of large flag-atones, 
and the dooi'way slopes, after the Egyptian fashion, np to three 
feet in width at the top. A causeway of shai'p, upright etonee 
jammed into the ground leads to the entrance 

'I'hie fort was the great and last stronghold f th I u'bolg 
and they long held it as a refuge against the Taath d D na 
inyadera, who at that time eonquered and t k possess f 

Ii'eknd. 

Ail tlie islands were originally peopled b tL F h Ig ce 
many centuries before the Christian era, and (hi hi g ag 
as stOI spoken by the people, is the purest dm t f 

ajl the dialects o! Erin. Afterwards so ma y &h t t 

took up their abode there that the largest t th 1 d 'n 
called Ara-wjrnaomh (Aran of the Saints), and m m 

of churches, cells, crosses and stone-roofed t e^ th th 
ruins of a round tower, testify to the long b h t t f th 

islands by these holy man. 

There is an old wooden idol on one of the A h 1 I d lied 
Father Jlolosh — probably a corruption of M 1 h I f 
times offerings and sacrilices wei'e made to it, d was t med 
BB the guardian or god of the sacred bre, and h Id gr t 
ence, though but a rude semblance of a hi m h d My 
miracles ahjo were performed by the tooth of t P k wh a 
fell from the saints mouth one day i^htn h t I g th 

alphabet to the new converts. And a shr tt w d 

made for the tooth that was held in the gie t t 1 b th 

kir^, chiefs, and people of Ireland. 

^e stupendous barbaric monuments of th 1 d ac d g 
to Irish antiquarians, offer the best expositio f 1ml y 
architecture at present known, and are only q 11 d by m f 
those in Greece. There are also many sa ed 11 d th 

whole region is haunted hj strange, wild sup 1 1 f f ir 

and demons and witches ; legends filled with w ird d my t 
poetry that Ibrill the soul like a strain of mus f m p t es 
coming to us from the far-off elder world. Th f 11 w g p 
thetic tale is a good specimen of these aneieut isl dig d — 

THE BRIDE'S DEATH-SONG- 

On a lone iKland by the "West Coiat there dwelt an old fisherman 
and hie daughter, and the man had power oter the water spirits, 
and he taught his daughter the charms that hind them to obey. 
One day a boat was driven on tho shore, and in it was a young 
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tandaome gentleman, half dead from the cold ftnd the wet. Tlie 
old fiBherman brought iiim home and reviTed him, and Eileen the 
daughter nursed and watched him. Naturally the two young 
people soon tell in love, and the gentleman told the girl he had a 
beautiful house on the mainland ready for her, wilh plenty of 
eTerythiiig she could deaire — silks to wear and gold to spend. So 
they were betrothed, and the wedding' day was fixed. But 
Dermot, the lover, eaid he must first cross to the mainland and 
bring back his friends and relations to the wedding, as many 
as the boat would hold, 

Eileen wept and prayed him not to leave, or at least tu take 
het to steer the boat, for she knew there was danger coming, end 
she alone could have power over the evil spirita and over the 
waves and the winds. But she da,red not tell the secret of the 
spell to Dermot or it would fail, and the charm be useless for ever 

Bermot, however, only laughed at her fears, for the day waa 
bright and clear, and ha scorned all thought of danger. So he 
put oS from the shore, and reached the mainland safely, and 
filled the boat with his frienda to return fo the island for the 
wedding. All went well till they were within sight of the island, 
when suddenly a fierce gust of wind drove the boat on a rock, and 
it was upset, and all who were in it perished, 

Eileen heard the cry of the drowning men aa she stood watching 
on the beach, hut could give no help. And she was sore grieved 
for her lover, and sang a funeral wail for him in Irish, which 
ia still preserved by the people. Then she lay down and died, 
and the old man, her father, disappeared. And from that day no 
one has ever ventured to live on the island, for it is haunted 
by the spirit of Eileen. And the mournful music of her wail 
is still heard in the nights when the winds are strong and the 
waves beat upon the rocks where the drowned men lay dead. 

The words of the aong are very plaintive and simple, and may 
be translated literally — 

"la virgin and a widow mourn for my lovar. 
Never mors will ha kiss me on the lips ; 
The cold wavo is hia bridal bed. 
The cold wave is his wedding shroud. 
O love, my love, had you brought me in the boat 
My spirit and my spells woald liava saved from harm. 
For my power -waa strong over waves and wind. 
And tbe spirits of btiI wonid have feared me. 

love, my lore, I go to meet you in heaven. 

1 will aak God to let me see your face. 

Tf the fair angels give me back my lover, 

I will not envy the Almighty on flis throne." 
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THE CHILD'S DREAM. 

The island of Innis-Sark (Shark Island) waa n lioly and peaceful 
place in old times ; and so quiet, that the pigeoDs used to come 
and build in a great cave hy the sea, and no one disturbed them. 
And the holy sainta of God had a monastery there, to ■which 
many people resorted from the mainland, for the prayers of 
the monks were powerful against aiclcness or evil, or the mnliee of 
an enemy. 

Amongst otliers, there came a great and noble prince out of 
Munster, with his "wife and children and their nurse; and they 
were so pleased with the island that they remained a year or 
more ; for the prince loved fishing, and often brought lua wife 
along with him. 

One day, while they were both away, the eldest child, a 
beautiful boy of ten years old, begged his nurse to let him go and 
see the pigeons' care, but she refused. 

"Your father would bo angry," she cried, "if you went 
without leave. Wait till he conies home, and see if he will allow 
you." 

So when the prince returned, the boy told him how he longed 
to see the cave, and the father promised to bring him next day. 

The morning was beautiful aud the wind fair when they set 
off. But the child soon fell asleep in the boat, and never 
wakened all the time his father was fishing. The sleep, however, 
was troubled, and many a time he started and cried aloud. So 
the prince thought it better to turn the boat ood land, and then 
the boy awoke. 

After dinner the father called for the child. " Tell me now," 
he said, " why was your sleep troubled, so that you cried out 
bitterly in your dream." 

"I dreamed," said the boy, "that I stood upon a high rock, 
and at the bottom flowed the sea, but the waves made no noise ; 
and as I looked down I saw fields and trees and beautiful flowers 
and bright birds in the branches, and I longed to go down and 
pluck the fl.ower9. Then I heard a voice, saying, ' Blessed are 
the BOule that come here, for this is heaven.' 

"And in an instant I thought I was in the midst of the 
meadows amongst tbe birds andthe flowersi and a lovely lady, 
bright as an angel, came up to me, and said, ' What brings you 
hero, dear chila ; for none but the dead come here.' 

" Then she left me, and 1 wept for her going ; when suddenly 
all the sky grew black, and a great troop of wild wolves came 
round me, howling and opening their mouths wide as if to devour 
me. And I screamed, and tried to run, but I could not move, and 
the wolves came closer, and I fell down like one dead with fright, 
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when, just tben, the beautiful lady came again, and took my 
hand and kisfied me. 

'"Fear not,' slie said, 'take those flowers, they come from 
heaven. And I will bring you to the meadow where tliey grow,' 

"And she lifted me up into the air, but I know nothing more ; 
for then the boat stopped and you lifted me on shore, but my 
beautiful flowers must have fallen from my hauds, for 1 never 
saw them more. And this ia all my dream ; but I wonld like to 
have my flowers again, for the lady told me they had the secret 
that would bring me to heaven." 

The prince thought no more of tie child's dream, but went off 
to fiah next day as usual, leaving the boy in the care of his curee. 
And again the child begged and prayed her ao earnestly to bring 
him to the pigeons' cave, that at last she consented ; but told him 
he must not go a step by himself, and she would bring two of the 
boys of the island to take care of him. 

80 they set ofi, the child and hie little sister with the nurse. 
And the boy gathered wild flowers for hia sister, and ran down to 
the edge of the cave where the cormorants were swimming ; but 
there was no danger, for the two young islanders were minding 

So the nurse was content, and being weary she fell asleep. 
And the little sister lay down beside her, and fell asleep likewise. 

Then the boy called to hia companions, the two young islanders, 
and told them he must catch the cormorants. 80 away they ran, 
down the path to the sea, hand in hand, and laug-hing as they 
went. Just then a piece of rook loosened and fell beside them, 
and trying to avoid jt they slipped over the edge of the narrow 
path down a steep place, where there was nothing to hold on by 
except a large bush, in the middle of the way. They got hold of 
this, and thought they were now quite safe, but the bush was not 
strong enough to bear their weight, and it was torn up by the 
roots. And all three fell straight down into the sea and were 
drowned. 

Now, at the sound of the great cry that came np from the 
waves, the nurse awoke, but saw no one. Then she woke up the 
little sister. " It is late," she cried, " they must have gone home. 
We have slept too long, it is already evening; let ns liosten and 
overtake them, before the prince is back from tlie fishing." 

But when they reached Iiome the prince stood in the doorway. 
And he was very pale, and weeping. 

"Where Is my brother P" cried the little girl. 

" You will never see your brother more," answered the piince. 
And from that day he never went fishing any more, but grew 
silent and though^ul, and was never seen to smile. And in a 
short time he and his family quitted the island, never to return. 

But the nurse remained. And some say she became a saint, for 
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she was always seen praying a,Qd weeping by the e 

Eeat S9S cave. Ami one day, when tliey came to looli for her, she 
y dead on the rocks. And in her hajid she held some beautiful 
Btrange flowers freshly gathered, with the dew on them. And no 
one knew how the flowers came into her dead hand. Only some 
flshermen told the story of how the night before they had seen a 
bright fairy child seated on the rocks singing ; aiid he had a red 
sash tied round his waist, and a golden circlet binding hia long 
yellow hair. And they all Jmew that be was the prince's son, 
who had been drowned in that spot just a twelvemonth before. 
And the people believe that he had brought the flowers from the 
spirit-land to the woman, and given them to her as a death sign, 
and a blessed token from God that her 8oul would be taken to 



THE FAIRY CHILD. 

An ancient woman living at Innia-Sark said that in her youth she 
knew a young- woman who had been married for five years, but 
had no children. And her husband was a rough, rude fellow, 
and used to taunt her and beat her often, because she was child- 
less. But in the course of time it came to pass that a man-child 
was bom to her ; and he was beautiful to look on as an angel from 
heaven, And the father was so proud of the child that be often 
Btayed at home to rock the cradle, and help his wife at the work. 

One day, however, as he rocked the cradle, the child looked up 
suddenly at him, and lo I there was a great beard on its face. 
Then the father cried out to bis wife — 

" This ia not a child, but a demon I You have put an evil spell 

And be struck her and beat her worse tjian ever he had done ta 
his life before, so that she screamed aloud for help. On this the 
place grew quite dork, and thunder rolled over tlieir heads, and 
the door flow wide open with a great crash, and in walked two 
strange women, with red caps on their heads and stout sticks in 
their hands. And tbej rusned at the man, and one held his arms 
while the other beat bim till be was nearly dead. 

" "We are the avengers," tbey said ; " look on ua and tremble ; 
for if you ever beat your wife again, we will come and kill you. 
Kneel down now, and ask her pardon," 

And when the poor wretch did so, all trembling with fright, 
they vanished away. 

"Now," said the man, when they were gone, "this house is no 
fit place for me. I'll leave it for ever," 

So he went his way, and troubled his wife no more. 
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Then the child sat up in the cradle. 

" Now, mother," aays he, " since that man has gone, I'll tell you 
■what you are to do. There is a holy well near this that you have 
never seen, hut you will know it by the hunch of green rushes that 
grows over the mouth. Go there and stoop down and cry out 
aloud three times, and an old woman will come up, and whatever 
you want she will give it to you. Only tell no one oi the Weil or 
of the woman, or evil will come of it." 

So the mother promised, and went to the well, and cried out 
three times ; and an old woman came up, and said — 

" Woman, why dost thou call me P " 

And the poor mother was afraid, and answered all trembling — 

" The child sent me, and I pray thee to do me good, and not 

"Come down, then, with me into the well," said the woman, 
" and have no fear." 

80 the mother held out her hand, and the other drew her down 
a flight of stone steps, and then they came to a massive closed 
door, and the old woman unlocked it and bade her enter. But the 
mother was afraid, and wept. 

"Enter," said the other, "and fear nothing. Foe this is the 
gate of the lung's palace, and you will see the queen of the fairies 
Eerself, for it is her son you are nursing; and the king, her 
husband, is with her on hia golden throne. And have no fear, 
only ask no questions, and do as they order." 

Then they entered into a beautiful hall, and the floor was of 
marble, and the walls were of solid gold,and a great light shone over 
everything, so that the eves could hardly see for the light. Then 
they passed on into another room, and at the end of it, on a golden 
throne, sat the king of the fairies. He was very handsome, and 
beside him sat his C[Ueen, fair and beautiful to look upon, all dad 

" This, madam, is the nurse of your son, the young prince," said 
the old woman. 



" My son it ia who told her," said the king, looking very angry. 
But the queen soothed him, and turning to one of her ladies, 

" Bring here the other child," 

Then the lady brought iu an infant, and placed him in the arms 
of the mother. 

" Take him," said the queen, " he is your own child, that we 
carried away, for he was so beautiful ; and the boy you have at 
home is mine, a little elfish imp. Still, I want him back, and I 
have sent a man to bring him here ; and you may take your own 
lovely child home in safety, for the fairy blessings are on him for 
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good. Aud the man that beat yoii was not your husband at all, 
Dut our mesasBger, that we sent to change the children. So now 
go back, and you ■will find your own true husband at liomo in your 
own |ilaoe, watching and waiting for you hy day and by night." 

With that the door opened, and the man who had beaten hei' 
came in ; and the mother trembled and was afraid. But the man 
laughed, and told her not to fear, but to eat what was set before 
her, and then to go in jiaace. 

So they brought her to another hall, where was a table covered 
with golden diuLes and beautiful flowers, and red wine in crystal 

" Eat," they said ; " this feaat baa been prepared for you. As 
to ns, we cannot touch it, for the food lias been spriMied with 

80 she af e, and drank of the red wine, and neyer in all her life 
were so many things set before her that were lovely and good. 
And, as was right and proper, after dinner was over, she stood up, 
and folded her hands together to give God thanks. But they 
stopped her, and drew her down. 

" Hush t " they said, " that name is not to be named here." 

There waa an angry murmur in the hall. But just then beautiful 
music was heard, and singing like the singing of priests, and the 
poor mother was so enchanted that she fell on her face as one 
dead. And when she came to herself itwasnoonday, andshe-was 
standing by the door of her own house. And her husband came 
out and took her by the hand, and brought her in. And there was 
her child, more beautiful than ever, as handsome as a young 
prince. 

" "Where have yon been all this while F" asked the husband. 

"It is onl^ an hour since I went away, to look for my child, 
that the fairies stole from me," she answered. 

" An hour ! " said the husband ; " you have been three ^ears 
away with your child I And when you were gone, a poor sickly 
thing was laid in the cradle— not as b^ as a mushroom, and I 
knew well it was a fiury changeling. But it so happened that one 
day, a tailor came by, and stopped to rest ; and when he loolted 
hard at the child, the ugly miBshapen thing sat up quite straight 
in the cradle, and called out — 

"' Come now, what are you looking at P Give me four straws 
to play with.' 

" And the tailor gave him the straws. And when he got them, 
tie child played and played such sweet music on them as if they 
were pipes, that all the chairs and tables began to dance; and 
when ne grew tired, he fell back in the cradle and dropped asleep. 

" ' Now,' said the tailor, ' that child is not right ; but I'll tell 
you what to do. Make down a great fire to begin with,' 

"So we made the fire. TJien the taibr shut the dooi, unci 
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lifted the unlucky little -wretch out of tie WAdle, aJiJ aat itonthe 
lira. And no sooner had the flaraea caught it, tliaii it shrieked 
aloud and ilew up the chimney and disappeared. And when 
ererythmg waa hui'ned that heiouped to it, I knew you -would 
come back (o me with our own tne boy. And now let us name 
the name of God, and make tlie aigii of the Cross over him, and 
ill luck will never again fall on our house — no more for eyer." 

So the man and his wife lived happily from that day forth, and 
the child grew up and prospered, and was heaiitifiil to look at and 
happy in his life ; for the fairy hlessings were on bim of healtli, 
wealth, and prosperity, even as the queen of the fairies had 
promised to the mother. 



THE DOOM, 

Thshe was ft young manof Innismore, named James Lynan, noted 
through all the island for his heauty and strength. Never a one 
could Beat him at hunting or wresuing, and he was, besides, the 
best dancer in the whole townland. But he was bold and reckless, 
pnd ever foremost in all the wild wicked doings of the young 
feUowa of the place. 

One day he Jia-^pened to he in chapel aft^r one of these mad 
freaks, and the priest denounced him by name from the altar. 

" James Lynan," he said, " remember my words ; yon -will come 
to an ill end. The vengeance of God will fall on you for your 
wicked lifoj and by the power that is in me I denounce you as 
an evil liver and a limb of Satan, and accursed of all good 

The young man turned pale, and fell on his knees before all the 

feople, cryiuff out bitterly, " liave mercy, have mercy; I repent, 
repent, and he wept like a woman. 

"Go now in peace," said the priest, " and strive to lead a new 
life, and I'll pray to God to save your soul." 

From that day forth James Lynan changed his -ways. lie gave 
up drinking, an3 never a drop of spirits crossed his lips. And ha 
began to attend to his farm and his business, in place of being at 
nil the mod revels aud dances and fairs and wakes in the island. 
Soon after be married a nice girl, a rich farmer's daughter, from 
the mainland, and they had four fine children, and all things pros- 
pered -with him. 

But the priest's words never left his mind, and he would sud- 
denly turn pale and a shivering would come over liim when the 
memory of the curse came upon him. Still he prospewd, and hia 
life was & model of sobriety and order, 

B-2 
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One day he and his wife and their children were asked to tbe 
wedding of a friend about four miles off} and James Lynan rode 
to the place, the family going on their ovra car, At the wedding 
he was tlie life of tlie party aa he always was j but never a drop 
of drink touched his lips. When evening' came on, the family aet 
out for the return home just aa they had set out ; the wife and 
children on. the car, James Lynan riding his own horse. But 
when the wife arrived at home, she found her husband's horse 
standing at the gate riderless and quite still. They thought he 
might have fallen in a faint, and went hack to search ; when he 
waa found down in a hollow not five perches from his own gate, 
lying quite insensible and his features distorted frightfully, as if 
seized while looking on some horrible vision. 

They carried him in, hut he never epoko, A doctor was sent 
for, who opened a vein, but no blood came. There he lay iilte a 
log, speechless as one dead. Amongst the crowd that gu,therod 
round was an old woman accounted very wise by the people, 

" Send for the fairy doctor," she said ; " he is struclt." 

So they sent off a boy on the fastest horse for the fairy man. 
He could not come himself, but he filled a bottle with a potion. 
Then he said — 

" Eide for youi life ; give him some of this to drink and sprinkle 
his face and hands also with it. But take care as yon pass the 
lone bush on the round hill near the hollow, for the fairies are 
there and will hinder you if they can, and strive to break the 
bottlo." 

Then the fairy man blew into the mouth and tho eyes and the 
nostrils of the horae, and turned him round three times on the 
road and rubbed the dust off his hoofs. 

" Now go," he said to the boy ; " go and never look behind you, 
no matter what you hear." 

So the boy went like the wind, having placed the bottle safely 
in his pocket; and when he came to the lone hush the horse started 
and gave such a jump that tho bottlo nearly foil, hut the boy 
caught it in time and neld it safe and rode on. Than he hoard a 
cluttering of feat behind him, as of men in pursuit; but he never 
turned or looked, for he knew it was the fairies who were after 
him. And shrill voices cried to him, "Ride fast, ride fast, for the 
Bpell is east I " Still he never turned round, but rode on, and never 
let go hia hold of the fairy draua;ht till he stopped at his master's 
door, and handed the potion to the poor sorrowmg wife A d h 
cave of it to the sick roan to drink, and sprinMed hi f d 

Sands, after which he fell into a deep sleep. But whe h w k 
Up, though he knew eveiy one around him, the power f p h 
waa gone from him ; and from that time to hia de 1 wh h 
happened soon after, he never uttered word more. 
So the doom of the priest was fulfilled — evil was his h and 
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evil was his fate, and sorrow and death found Lira at lasf, for tlie 
doom of the piiest is as the word of Ood. 



THE CLEARING FROM GUILT. 

To prove innocence of a crime a cerfain ancient form Js gone 
through, which the poople look on with great awe, and call it 
emphalically— " The Olearine'." It is a fearful ordeal, and in- 
stances are known of men who have died of fear and tremhling 
from having' passed through the terrors of the trial, eren if inno- 
cent. And it is equally terrihle for the accuser as well as the 
accused. 

On a certdn day fixed for the ordeal the accused goes to the 
churchyard and carries away a sltull. Then, wrapped in a white 
sheet, and bearing the skull in his hand, he proceede to the house 
of the accuser, where a great crowd has assembled ; for the news 
of "A Clearing " spreads like wildflre, and all the people gather 
together as witnesses of the ceremony. Tbeie, before the houw 
of his accuser, he kneels down on his bare knees, makes the sign 
of the cross on his face, kisses the skull, and prays for soma tima 
in silence; the people also wait, in silence, filled with awe and 
dread, not knowing what the result may be. Then the accuier, 
pale and trembling, comes forward and stands beside the kneeling 
man ; and with uplifted hand adjures him to speak the truth. On 
which the accused, still kneeling and holding tue skull in his hand, 
utters the most fearful imprecation known in the Irish laiigui^e ; 
almost as terrible as that curse of the Druids, which is so awful 
that it never yet was put into English words. The accused prays 
that if he fail to speak the truth aU the sins of the man whose 
skuil he holds may be laid upon his soul, and all the sins of hia 
forefathers back to Adam, and all the punishment due to them for 
the evil of their lives, and all their weakness and sorrow both of 
body and soul be laid on. him both in this life and in the life to 
come for evermore. But if the accuser has accused falsely and 
out of malice, then may all the evil rest on his head through this 
lite for ever, and may bis soul perish everlastingly. 

It would be impossible to describe adequately the awe with 
which the assembled people listen to these terrible words, and tlio 
dreadful silence of the crowd as they wait to see the result. If 
nothing happens the man rises from bis knees after an interval, 
and is pronounced innocent by the jud^ent of the people, and 
no word is ever again, uttered against him, nor is ho shmmod or 
slighted by the neighbours. But the accuser is looked on with fear 
ana dislike ; he is considered unlucky, o^d seeing that his life is 
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often mado so miserable by the eoldneaa and suspicion of tlia 
people, many would rather suffer wrong- than force the accused 
persoa to undergo so terrible a trial as " I'lie Cleariog." 



THE HOLY WELL AND THE MURDERER. 

Thb Well of St, Brendan, in High Island, has great virtue, hut 
the miraculous power of the water is lost should a thief or a mur- 
derer drink of it. Now a cruel murder had been committed on 
the mainland, and the ]>riest noticed the people that if tha mur- 
derer tried to conceal himself in the island no one should barhout 
him or give him food or drinli. It happened at that time there 
was a woman of the island afflicted with pains in her limhs, and 
she went to the Holy "Well to make the stations and say tha 
prayers, and so get cured. But many a day passed and still she 
got no hetter, though she went round and round the well oa her 
hnees, and recited the paters and aves as she was told. 

Then she went to the priest and told him the story, and he per- 
ceived at once that the well had heen polluted by the touch of 
some one who had committed a crime. So he hade the woman 
bring him a bottle of the water, and she did as be desired. Then 
having received the water, he poured it out, and breathed on it 
three times in the name ot the Trinity; when, lol the water 
turned into blood, 

" Here is the evil," cried the priest. " A murderer has washed 
his hands in the well," 

He then ordered her to make a fira in a circle, which she did, 
and he pronounced some words over it ; and a mist rose up with 
the form of a spirit in the midat, holding a man hy the arm, 

" Behold the murderer," said the spirit ; and when the woman 
looked on him she shrieked — 

"It is mj son 1 my son ! " and she fointad. 

For the year before her son had gone to live on the main- 
land, and there, unknown to his mother, he had committed the 
dreadful murder for which the vengeance of God lay on hiro. 
And when she came to herself the spirit of the murderer was still 

" Oh, my Lord 1 let him go, let him go 1 " she cried. 

"You wretched womani" answerett the priest. "How dare 
yon interpose between God and yongeance. This is but the 
shadowy form of your son ; but before night he shall bo in the 
hands of the law, and justice shall be done." 

Then the forms and the mist melted away, and the woman de- 
parted in tears, and not long after she died of a broken heart. 
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But the well from tlint time regained all ita miraculous powers, 
and the fame of ite eurea epread far and wide through all tha 
islands. 



LEGENDS OF INNIS-SARK. 

A "WOMAN'S CURSE. 

TirEBB was a woman of the Island of Innis-Sark who was 
determined to talie revenge on a man because he called her by on 
evil name. So she went to the Saiots' Well, and, kneeling down, 
she toot some of the vi'ater and poured it on the ground in the 
name of the devil, saying, " So may my enemy be poured out like 
water, and lie helpless on the earth !" Then she went round tho 
well backwards on her kneea, and at each station she cast & 
stone in the name of the devil, and said, " So may tha curse fall 
on him, and the power of the devil crash him 1 " Aiter this she 
returned home. 

Now the next morning there was a Stiff breeze, and some of tha 
men were afraid to go out fishing ; but others said they would 
try their luck, and amongst them was the man on whom the eutsa 
rested. But they had not gone fax from land when the boat was 
capsized by a heavy BC[uall. The fishermen, however, saved them- 
selves by swimming to shore ; all except the man on whom tha 
curse rested, and he sank like lead to the bottom, and the waves 
covered him, and he was drowned. 

"When the woman heard of the fate that had befallen her 
enemy, she ran to the beach and clapped her hands with ioy and 
exulted. And as she stood there laughing with strange and horrid 
mirth, the coi^pse of the man ehe had cursed slowly rose up from 
the sea, and came drifting towards her till it lav almost at hec 
very feet. On this she stooped down to feast ner eyes on the 
sight of tie dead man, when suddenly a storm of wind screamed 
past hec, and hurled her from the point of rock where she stood. 
And when the people ran in all haste to help, no trace of her 
body could 'he seen. Tha woman and the corpse of the man sho 
had cursed disappeared together under tha waves, and were nover 
seen again from that time forth. 



Another woman in Shark Island was considered to have an evil 
influence over any one she disliked. One day a man called her a 
devil's hag in his anger. The woman answered nothing, but that 
night she went to a Holy Well near the place, and kneeling do TCn, 
invoked & curse in the name of the devil. Then she went round 
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tbe well three times baoliward on her Iraeos, and oach time threw 
a stone in the name of the devil, saying, " So may the curse fall on 
his head! " Then she returned home, and toldthepeople to wait 
for three days, and they would see her words had power. During' 
thia time the man was afraid to go out ia his hoat because of the 
curse. But on the third day as ha was walking' by the eliff he 
fell and broke his leg. And then every one knew that the woman 
had the witch-secret of evil, and she was held in much fear. 

The most effectiTe way of neutralizing the evil influence is to 
opit on tho object and say, " God bless it ! " But another must do 
it at your request, and sometimes people refuse, fearing to anger 
the fairies by interfering with their work, whether for good or 
evil. But the islandershave such faith in the anointing with apitfJe 
that they will often solicit a passing stranger to spit on the afflicted 
person. Indeed, a stranger is considered to have more powerthan 
a neighbour. 

A woman who kept a small day-school had reason fo think tliat 
her son, a fine lad of twelve years old, was liewitched, for when 
he had eaten up the whole dish of stirabout at supper, he asked 
for more. And eho said — 

" My son, you had euougli for three men. Go to your bed and 

But nest morning he was worse and more ravenous, for he ate 
up all the bread that his mother had made for the scholars just as 
ebe took it from the oven, and not a single cake was left. Then 
she knew that witchcraft was on the boy, and she stood by the 
door to watch for a stranger. At last one came by, and she cried 

" Come in, come in, for the love of God, and spit on the face of 

""Whyshouldl spit on your son, O woman?" he answered; 
and he fled away, for he thouglit she was mad. 
Then she sent for the priest, and his r 



The islanders believe also that angels are constantly present 
amongst them, and all blessed things — the rain, and the dew, and 
the green crops — come from their power; but the fairies often 
bring sickness, and will do malicious tricks, and lama a horse, or 
steal the milk and butter, if they have been offended or deprived 
of their rights. 

There are certain days on which it is not right to speak of the 
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fftiriea. These days are "Wednesdays flndFridaya, for then they are 
present thoug-h inviflible, and can hear everything, and lay their 
plane ae to what they "will carry off. On Friday especially their 
power for evil is very strong-, and misfortunes are dreaded in tha 
toueehold. Therefore, on that day the children and cattle aro 
strictly watched ; a lighted wisp of straw ia turned round the 
bahy's head, and a quenched coal is set under the cradle and under 
the chum. And if the horses are restive in the stable, then tha 
people know the fairies are ridin|: on their bacis. So Ihey spit 
three times at the animal, when th.e fairies scamper off. This 
cure by the saliva is the most ancient of all superstitions, and the 
islanders Still have the greatest faith in ite mysterious power and 
efficacy. 

At InnishoiBn the fairies hold a splendid court, with revelry 
and dancing, when the moon is fuU ; and it is very dangerous for 
young girls to bo out at that time, for they will assuredly he 
caiTJed off. And if they once hear the fairy music or drink of the 
fairy wine, they will never be the same again — a fate is on them, 
and before the year is out they will either disappear or die. 

And the fairies are always on the watch for the handsome girla 
or children ; for they look on mortaJs as o* much higher race than 
themselves. And they are also glad to have the fine young men, 
the sons of mortal women, to assist them in their wars with each 
other ; for there are two parties amongst tha tairy spirits, one a 
gentle race that loves music and dancing, the other that has ob- 
tained power from the deyil, and is always trying to work evil. 

A young man lay down to sleep one Friday evening in summer 
under a hay-rick, and the fairies must have carried him off as he 
slept ; for when he woke he found himself in a great hali, where 
a number of little menwereatwork— some apinnmg,some making 
shoes, some making spears and arrow-heads out of fish-bones and 
elf-stones; but all busy laughing and singing with much glee and 
merriment, while the little pipers played the merriest tunes. 

Then an old man who sat in the comer came over, and looking 
very angry, told him he must not sit there idle; there were friends 
coming to dinner, and he must go down and help in the kitchen. 
So he drove the poor young fellow before him down into a great 
vaulted place, where a huge fire waa burning, and a large pot was 

"Now," said the old man, "prepare the dinner. There ia the 
old hag we are going to eat." 

And true enough, to his horror, on looking round, there was an 
oM woman hung up by the arms, and an old man skinning her. 

" Now make haste end let the water boil," said the old man ; 
"don't you see the pot on the fire, and I am nearly ready for you 
to begin. The company will soon be here, and there is no time 
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to lose, for this old liag will take a good wliile to boil. Cut her 
up into little bits, and throw her into the pot." 

However, the young fellow was ao frightened that he fell dowa 
on the floor speechleaa, and could neither move hand nor foot. 

" Get up, you fool," said another old man, who seemed to be 
the head over all; and he laughed at him. "Do your work and 
never mind ; this does not hurt her a hit. "When ehe was there 
above in the world die was a wicked miser, hard to the world, 
and cruel and bitter in her words and works ; so now we have her 
hare, and her eoul will never rest in peace, because wo shall cut up 
the body in little bits, and the soul will not be able to find it, but 
wander about in the dark to all eternity without a body." 

Then the youn" man knew no more till he found himself in a 
beautiful hall, where a hanc[uet was laid out ; hut, in place of the 
old hag, the table was covered with fruit, and chidiens, and younff 
turkeys, and butter, and cakes fresh from the oven, and cryst^ 
cups of bright red wine. 

" Now sit down and eat," said the prince, who sat at the top on 
a throne, with a red sash round his waist, and a gold band on his 
head. "Sit down with this pleasant company and eat with us; 
you are welcome." 

And there were many beautiful ladies seated round, and grand 
noblemen, with red caps and soahes ; and they all smiled at him 
and bade him eat. 

"No," said the young man; "I cannot eat with you, for I see 
no priest here to bless the food. Let me go in peace." 

" Not at least till you taste our wine," said the prince with a, 
friendly smile. 

And one of the beautiful ladiea rose up and filled a crystal cup 
with the bright red wine, and gave it him. And when he saw it, 
the sight of it tempted him, and he could not help himself, but 
drank it all off without stopping ; for it seemed to him the moat 
delicious draught he ever had in his whole life. 

But no sooner had he laid down the glass, than a noise like 
thunder shook the building, and all the fights went out; and he 
found himself alone ia the dark night lying under the very same hay- 
rick where he hod cast himself down to Seep, tired after his work. 
So he made his way home at last ; but the taste of the fairy wine 
burned in his veins, and a fever was on him night and day for 
another draught j and he did no good, hut pined away, seeking 
the fairy mansion, though he never found it any more. And so 
he died in hia youth, a warning to all who eat of the fairy 
food, or drink of the fairy wine ; for never more will they know 

Sieace or content, or be fit for their work, as in the days before the 
airy spell was on them, which brings doom and death to all who 
fall under the fatal enchantment of its unholy power. 
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LEGENDS OF THE DEAD IN THE 
WESTERN ISLANDS. 

When young- people die, either men or ■woiqpu, who were remark- 
able for beauty, it ia supposed that they are carried off by the 
fairies to the fairy nianaioDs under the eirth, where they iiye in 
splendid palaces and are wedded to fairy quoena or prmces But 
Boaietimes, if their kindred greatly desire to see them, they are 
allowed to Tisit the earth, though no enchantment baa ytt been 
discovered powerful enough to compel them to remim or resume 
again tlie mortal life, 

Somatimoa when the fishermen are out they meet a strimge boat 
filled with people ; and when they look cu lliam they inow that 
they ere the dead who have been earned off by the fairies with 
their wiles and enchantments to dwell in the fairy palaces. 

One day a man was out fishing, but caught nothing ; and waa 
juat turning home ia despair at hia ill-luck when be suddenly saw 
a boat with three persons in it ; and it seemed to him tliat they 
were his comrades, the very men who just a year before had been 
drowned in that spot, but whose bodies were never recovered, and 
ho knew that he looked upon the dead. But the men were 
friendly, and called out to him — 

" Cast your line as wo direct, and you will have luck." 

So he cast his line as they bade him, and presently drew up a 
fine fish, 

" Now, cast again," they said, " and keep beside us, and row to 
shore, but do not look on us." 

So he did as directed and hauled up flsh after fish tjll his boat 
was full, and then he di'ew it up to the landing-place. 

" Now," they said, " wait and see that ao one is about before 
you land." 

So the man looked up and down the shore, but saw no one; 
then he tuined to land hia fisJi, when, behold, the men and the 
second boat hod vanished, and he saw them no more. However, 
Le landed his fish with much .joy and brought them all safely 
home, though the wise people said that if he had not turned away 
his head that time, but kept his eyes steadily on the men till hs 
landed, the enchantment would have been broken that held them 
in fairy-land, and the dead would have been restored to the earthly 
life, and to their kindred in the island who mourned for them. 



THE DEATH SIGJT. 

A woman was out one day looking after her sheep in the valley, 
and coniing by a little stream she aat down to rest, when euddenlj 
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ahe seemed to hear the sound of low music, and turninff round, 
beheld at some distance a crowd of people dancing' and malting 
merry. And she grew afraid and turned her head awaj not to 
see them. Then dose hy her stood a young man, palo and sti'aDge 
looking, and she beheld him with fear. 

" Who are jou?" ehe said at last j "and why do you stand 
beside me P " 

"You ought to know me," he replied,"for I belong to this 
place; but make haste now and come away, or evil will befall 

Then she stood up and was going away with him, when the 
crowd left off their dancing and ran towards them crying — ■ 

" Come back; come back; come hack! " 

" Don't stop 1 don't listen," said the young man, " but follow me." 

Then they both began, to run, and raa on until they reached a, 
hillock. 

"Now we are safe," said he; "they ean't harm us here." And 
when they stopped he said to her again, " Look me iu the face 
and say if you know me now P " 

"No," slie answered, " you are a stranger to me," 

"Look again," ho said, "look me straight iu the face and you 
will know mo." 

Then she looked, and knew instantly that ha was a man who 
had been drowned the year before in the dark winter thne, and 
the waves had never cast up his body on the ahoie. And she 
threw up her aims and cried aloud — 

"Have you news of my child P Have you seen her, my fair- 
haired ^rl, that was stolen from me this day seven years. Will 
she come back to me neTer no more ? " 

" I have seen her," said the man, " hut she will neyet coma 
back, never more, for she has eaten of the fairy food and must 
now stay with the spirits under the sea, for she belongs to them 
body and soul. But go home now, for it is late, and evil is near 
you ; and perhaps you wiU meet her sooner than you think." 

Then as the women turned har face homeward, the man dis- 
appeared and she saw him no more. 

When at last she reached the threshold of her house a (ear and 
trembling came on her, and she called to her husband that some 
one stood in the doorway and she could not pass. And with that 
she fell down on the threshold on her face, but spake no word 
more. And when they lifted her up she waa dead. 



KATHLEEN, 

A young girl from Innis-Sark had a lover, a fine young fellow, 
who met his death by an accident, to her great grief and sorrow. 
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One eveaing at sunset, as she sat by the roadside crying Ler 
eyes out, a, beautiful lady cftin© by all ia ■wMte, and tapped her 
ou the cheek. 

"Don't cry, Kathloon," she said, "your lover ia safe. Just take 
this ring of herbs and loot through it and you will see him. He 
ia with a grand company, and wears a golden circlet on his head 
and a scarlet eaeh round his waist." 

So Kathleen took the ring of herbs and looked through it, and 
there indeed was her lover in the midst of a great company danc- 
ing on the hill ; and he was very pale, but handsomer than ever, 
wtth the gold urclet round his bead, as if they had made him a 
prince. 

" Now," said the lady, " here is a larger ring of herbs. Talte it, 
and whenever you want to see your lover, pluck a leaf from it and 
burn it ; and a great smoke will arise, and you will fall into a 
trance ; and in flie trance your lover wUl carry you away to the 
fairy rath, and there you may dance all night with him on fhe 
greensward. But say no prayer, and make no sign of the cross 
while the smoke is rising, or your lover will disappear for 

From that time a great change came over Kathleen, She said 
no prayer, and cared for no priest, and never made the sign of the 
cross, but every night shut herself up in her room, and burned a 
leaf of the ring of herbs as she had been told; and when the 
smoke arose she fell into a deep sleep and knew no more. But in 
the morning she told her people that, though she seemed to be 
lying in her bed, she was far away with the fairies on the hill 
dancing with her lover. And she was very happy in her new life, 
and wanted no priest nor prayer nor mass any more, and all the 
dead were there dancing with the rest, all the people she bad 
known ; and they welcomed her and gave her wine to drink in 
little crystal cups, and told her she must soou come and stay with 
them and with her lover for evermore. 

Now Kathleen's mother was a good, honest, religious woman, 
and she fretted much over her daughter's strange state, for she 
knew the girl had been fairy-struck. So she determined to watch j 
and one night when Kathleen went to her bed as usual all alone 
bv herself in the room, for she would allow no one to be with her, 
the mother crept up and looked thiough a chink in the door, and 
then she saw Kathleen take the round ring of herbs from a secret 
place in the press and pluck a leaf from it and burn it, on which 
a great smoke arose and the e-iri feU on her bed in a deep trance. 

Now the mother could no longer keep silence, for she saw there 
was devil's work in it; and she fell on her knees and prayed 

" Mai», moth»r, send the evil spirit away from the child I " 
And flhe rushed into the room and made the sign of the wcM 
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over the sleeping girl, wLen immediately Kathleen started up a 
Bcreamed — 

"Mother! mother I the dead are coming for me. They s 
here 1 they axe here ! " 

And her features looked lllte one 
sent for the priest, who came at o _ 
the girl, and said prayers OTer her ; and lie took the ring of herba 
that lay beelde her and cursed it for evermore, and instantly it 
fell to powder and lay lilie grey ashes on the floor. After thia 
Kathleen grew calmer, and the eTil spirit seemed to haye left her, 
but she was too weak to move or to speak, or to utter a prayer, 
and before the clock struck twelve that night she lay dead. 



NOVEMBER EVE. 

It is esteemed a very wrong thing- amongst the islanders to ha 
about on November Eve, minding any buainesa, for the fairies 
have their flitting then, and do not like to be eeen or watched; 
and all the spirits come to meet them and help them. But mortal 
people should keep at home, or they will suffer for it; for the 
aoula of the dead have power over all things on that one night of 
the year; and they hold a festival with, the fairies, and drink red 
wine from the fairy cups, and dance to fairy music till the mooa 
goes down. 

There was a man of the Tillage who stayed out late one NoTem- 
ber Eve fishing, and never thought of the fairies until he saw a 
great number o( dancing lights, and a crowd of people hurrying 
paat with baskets and bags, and all laughing and singing and 
malting merry as they went along. 

" You are a merry set," he said, " whore are ye all going to P " 

" We are going to tlie fair," said a little old man with a cocked 
hat and a gold band round it. " Oome with us, Hugh King, and 
you will have tie finest food and the flneet drink you ever set eyes 

"And just cany this basket for me," said a little red-liairod 

So Hugh took it, and went with them till they came to the fair, 
*hich was filled with a crowd of people he had never seen on the 
iaiand in all his days. And they danced and laughed and drank 
red wine 'rom little cups. And there were pipers, and harpers, 
and little cobblers mending shoes, and all the most beautiful 
tiingB in the world to eat and drink, just as if they were in a 
king s palace. But the baslcet was very heavy, and Hugh longed 
to drop it, that he might go end dance with a little beauty with 
long yellow hair, that was laughing up dose to his face. 

" Well, here put down the basket," said the red-haired woman, 
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" for you are quite tiretl, I eee ; " and she tooli it atid opened the 
cover, and out came a little old man, the ugliest, roost miesliapeii 
little imp that could be imagined. 

"Ai, thank you, Hug'h," said the imp, quite politely; "you 
have carried me nicely ; for I am -weak ou the limhs — indeed I 
have nothing to speak of in the way of lege : hut 111 pay you well, 
my fine feilow; hold out your two houds," and the little imp 
poured down gold and gold and gold into them, bright golden 
guineas. " Now go," said he, " and drink my health, and maie 
youMelf quite pleasant, and don't be afraid of anything you see 
and hear. 

So they all left him, except the man with the cocked hat and 
the red sash round his waist. 

"Wait here now a hit," says ho, "for Finvarra, the king, ia 
coming', and his wife, to see the fair." 

As he spoke, the sound of a horn was heard, and up drove a 
coach and four white horses, and out of it stepped a crand, grave 
eentieman all in black and a beautiful lady with a silver veil over 

"Here is Finvarra himself and the queen," said tie little old 
man; but Hugh was ready to die of fright when Finvarra asked — 

" What brought this man here P " 

And the Iting frowned and looked so black that Hugh nearly 
tell to the ground with fear. Then they all laughed, and laughed 
BO loud that everything seemed shaking and tumbling down from 
the laughter. And the dancers came up, and they all danced 
round Hugh, and tried to take his hands to make him dance with 

" Do you know who these people are ; and the men and women 
who are dancing round you P " asked the old man. " Look well, 
have you ever seen them before P" 

And when Hugh looised he saw a girl that had died the year 
before, then another and another of his friends that he knew had 
died long ago ; and then he saw that all the dancers, men, women, 
and girls, were the dead in their long, white shrouds. And he 
tried to escape from them, hut could not, for they coiled round 
him, and danced and laughed and seized his arms, and tried to 
draw him into the dance, and their latigh seemed to pierce through 
his brain and kiU him. And he fell down before them there, liie 
one faint from sleep, and knew no more till he found himself next 
morning- lying within the old stone circle hy the faiir rath on the 
hill. Still it was all true that he had been with the fairies ; no 
one could deny it, for his arms were all black with the touch of 
the hands of tlie dead, the time they had tried to draw him into 
the dance i but not one bit of all the ted gold, which the little imp 
had given him, could he find in his pocket, Not one single golden 
jieCB j it was all gone for evermore. 
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And Hugli want sadly to hia tomo, for now he ku9w that the 
spirits had mocked him and puniahed him, hecauae he trouhlad 
their revels on November Ere— that one night of all the year 
when the dead can leave their graves and dance in the moonlight 
on the liill, and mortals should stay at homo aud never dare to 
look on them. 

THE DANCE OP THE DEAD. 

It is especially dangerous to ba out late on the laat night 
of November, for it ia the clomng scene of the revels— the lost 
night when the dead have leave to dance on the hill vpith the 
fairies, and after that they must all go back to their craves and 
lie in the chill, cold eartii, without music or wine till the next 
November cornea round, when they all spring up again in their 
shrouds and rush out into the moonlight with mad laughter. 

One November night, a woman of Shark Island, coming home 
late at the hour of the dead, grew tired and sat down to rest, 
when presently a young man came up and talked to her. 

"Wait a. bit," he said, "and you will see the most beautiful 
dancing you ever looked on there by the side of the hill." 

And she looked at him steadily. He was very pole, and seemed 

" Why are you so sad P " she asked, " and as pale as if you 
were dead P " 

" Look well at me," he answered. " Do you not know me P " 

" Yes, I know you now," she said. " You are young Brien that 
was drowned last y wh t fl h g Wb t y here for ? " 

"Look," he said t tb d f th h 11 dj wUlseewby 

And she looked d w gr t mp yd g to sweet 
mnwc; and among t h m w 11 th d i wh had died as 

long as abo could m mb — m w m i b Idren, ail in 

white, end their f pi th m 1 ght 

"Now," said th y ung m un t lif for if once 

the fairies bring you lato the dance you will never ba able to 
leave them any more " 

But while they were talking, the fames came up ani danced 
round her in a circle, tnining their handi 4nd she fell to the 
ground in a faint, and knew no muro till she woke up m the 
morning in her own bed at home And they jll saw that bu 
face was pale as the dead, and they knew that she had got the 
fairvistroke. So the bprb doctor wa" spnt for, ani every measure 
tried M save her, but without avail, fur ]ust aa the moon rose that 
night, soft, low music was heard round the house, and when they 
looked at the woman she was dead. 
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It is a custom amongst the people, when throwing away water 
at night, to cry out in a loud voice, " Take care of the water ; " 
or, literaUy from the Irish, " Away with yourself from tha 
water"— for they say the spirits of the dead last buried are then 
wandering about, and it would be dangerous if the water fell on 

One dark winter's night a woman suddenly threw out a pail of 
boiling water without thinking of the warning worda. Instantly 
a cry waa heard as of a person in pain, but no one was seen. 
However, the next cigbt a black lamb entered the hoiwe, havinc 
the back all fresh scalded, and it lay down moaning by the hearth 
and died. Then they all knew thia waa the spirit that had been 
scalded by the woman. And ther carried the dead lamb out 
reverently and buried it deep in the earth. Yet every night at 
the same hour it walked again into the house aud lay down and 
moaned and died. And after thia had happened many timea, the 
priest was sent for, and finaliy, by the strength of his axorcism, 
the spirit of the dead was laid to rest, and the black lamb 
appeared no more. Neither was the body of tha dead lamb found 
in the graye when they searched for it, though it had been laid 
by their own hands deep in the earth and covered with the 
clay. 

Before an accident happens to a boat, or a death by drowning, 
low music is often heard, aa if under the water, along with har- 
monious lamentationa, and then every one in the boat knows that 
some young man or beautiful young girl ia wanted by the fairies, 
and is doomed to die. The best safeguard is to have music and 
singing ia the boat, for the fairiea ore eo enamoured of the mortal 
voices and music that they forset to weave the spell till the fatal 
moment has passed, and tuen all in the boat are safe from harm. 



SUPERSTITIONS CONCERNING THE DEAD. 

Manx strange apells are effected by tha means of a dead man'a 
hand — chiefly to produce butter in the churn. The milk is stirred 
round nine times with the dead hand, the operator crying aloud 
all the time, " Gather I gather ! gather." While a secret foim of 
words is used which none but the initiated know, 

Another use is to facilitato robberies. If a candle is placed in 
a dead hand, neither wind nor water caa extinguish it, And if 
carried into a house the iaiuates will sleep the sleep of the dead 
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For a mj'stlo cliaim, one of the Btrongeat known is the hand of 
an unhaptized infant freah taken from the grave in the name of 
the Evil One. 

A dead hand is esteemed also a certain cure for most diaoasoa, 
6 hava heen brouglit to a house wliere 



^[a^ 



that tb.0 hand of the dead might bo laid on them. 



The souls of the dead who may happen to die abroad, greatly 
desire Ut rest in Ireland. And the relations deem it their duty 
to bring back the body to be laid in Irish earth. But even then 
the dead will not rest peafieablj unless laid with their forefathers 
and their own people, and not amongst etraogers. 

A young girl happened to die of a tever while away on a visit 
to some friends, and her father thought it safer not to brine' her 
home, but to have her buried in the nearest churchyard. How- 
eyer, a few nights after his return home, he was awakened by a 
mournful wail at the window, and a voice cried, " I am alone ; I 
am alone; I am alone I " Then the poor father knew well what 
it meant, and he prayed in the name of God that the spirit of liis 
dead child might rest in peace until the morning. And when the 
day broke he arose and set off to the strange burial ground, and 
there he drew the cofEn from the earth, and had it carried all the 
way bock from Cork to Mayo ; and after he had laid the dead in 
the old graveyard beside his people and his kindred, the spirit of 
his child had rest, and the mournful cry was no more heard in the 

6 for 



A piece of linen wrap taken from a corpse will cure the swell- 
ing of a limb if tied round the part aSected. 

It is believed that the spirit of the dead last buried has lo 
watch in the ehurohyai'd until another corpse is laid there ; or has 
to perform menial offices in the spirit world, such as carrying 
wood and water until the neit spirit comes from earth. They 
are also sent on messages to earth, chiefly to announce the coming 
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dflalh of some relative, and at this tliey are glad, for tlien (Ueir 
time of peace and I'eat will come at last. 

If any one Btumblas at a grave it ia a Tiad omen ; but if he falls 
and touches the clay, he will assuredly die before the year is out. 

Any one meeting a funeral must tuiu back and walk at least 
four eteps with the mourners. 

If the nearest relative touches the hand of a corpse it will utter 
& ■wild cry it not quite dead. 

On Twdfth Night the dead walk, and on every tile of the 
house a soul is sitting, waiting for youi prayers to take it out of 
purgatory. 

There are many atrange supei'stitions in the western islands of 
Connemaia. At night tee dead can be heard laughing with the 
fairies and spinning the Rax, One girl declared that she distinctly 
heard her dead mother's voice singing a mournful Irish air away 
down in the heart of the hill. But after a year and a day the 
voices cease, and the dead are gone for ever. 



It is a custom in the West, when a corpse is carried t 
grave, for the bearers to stop half way, while the nearest rel 
build up a small monument of loose stones, and no hand would 
ever dare to touch or disturb this monument while the world lasts. 

When the grave ia dug, a cross is made of two spades, and the 
coffin is carried round it three times before being placed in the 
clay. Then the prayers for tlie dead are said, all the people 
kneeling with uncovered head. 



THE FATAL LOVE-CHARM. 

[T love-charm used by women ia a piece of skin taken from 

of a corpse and tied on the person while sleeping whose 

e is sought. The skin is then removed after some time, and 

'efullyput awaybefore thesl 

ness of the transaction. And a; 



carefully put awaybefore the sleeper awakes or has any co 
ness of the transaction. And as Jong as it remains in the woman a 
possession the love of her lover will he unchanged. Or the strip 
of skin is placed under the head to dream oa, in the name of tlie 
Evil One, when the future husband will appear in the dream . 
A young girl who was servant in the large and handsome lious9 
6-3 
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of a. rict family tried this charm for fan, thinking' she woiild 
dream of one of her fellow-serraiita, and next morning her mis- 
treas aafced the reault. 

"Throth, ma'am," she answered, "there never was such a 
fooliah trick, for it was of the master himself I was dxaaming all 
night, and of n '"" " 



Q after the lady died, and the girl, lememheriag her dream, 
watcned her opportunity to tie a piece of skin taken from a corpss 
recently huried round the arm of her master wWle he slept. After 
this he heoamo violently in love with the girf, though she was 
exceedingly ugly, and within the year he married her, hia love all 
the while remaining fervent and uiichang-ed. 

But exactly one year and a day after her marriage her hedroom 
took fire by accident, and the strip of sliin, whicii she had kept 
carefully hidden in her wardrohe, was burnt, along with all her 
grand wedding-clothes. Immediately the magic charm waa 
broken, and the hatred of the gentleman for his low-born wife 
became aa strong as the love he had once felt for her. 

In her rage and grief at finding nothing but coldness and insult, 
she confessed the whole story ; and, in consequence, the horror she 
inspired amongst the people was so great that no one would serve 
her with food or drink,or aitnearher, or hold any intercourse with 
her ; and she died miserably and half mad before the second year 
was out— a warning and e. terror to all who work spells in the 
name of the Evil One. 



THE FENIAN KNIGHTS. 



Thebe Is a fort near the Eillories in Oonnemara called Lis-na' 
Keeran. One day the powerful chief that lived there invited the 
groat Fionn Ma-Ooul, with his son Oscar and a band of Fenian 
Knights, to a great banquet. But when the guests arrived they 
found no chairs prepared for them, only rough benches of wood 
placed round the table. 

So Oscar and hia father would lake no place, but stood watch- 
ing, for they suspected treachery. The knights, however, fearing 
nothing, sat down to the feast, but were instantly fixed to the 
benches so firmly by magic, that they could neither rise nor 

Then Fionn began to chew his thumb, from which he always 
derived knowledge of the future, and \ij hia magic power he saw 
clearly a great and terrible warrior riding fiercely towards the 
fort, and Fionn knew that unless he could be stopped before 
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crossing' a certain ford, they must all die, for they had been 
brought to Lis-na-Keeran only to be slain by their trencheroua 
boat ; and unless the warrior was HUed and his blood sprinkled 
on the Feuian inights, they must remain fixed oc the wooden 
benches for ever. 

So Oscar of the Lion heart rushed forth to the encounter. And 
lie flung his spear at the mighty horseman, and they fought des- 
perately till the setting of tie sun. Then at last Oscar triumphed ; 
victory was his; and he cut oS the head of his adversary, and 
carried it on his spear all bleeding to the fort, where he let the 
blood drop down upon tbe Fenian Knights that were transfixed by 
magic. On this the^ at once sprang up free and scatheless, all 
except one, for on him unhappily no blood had fallen, and so lie 
remained iixed to the bench. Ilis companions tried to drag him 
up by main force, but as they did so the siin of bis thjgiis was 
left on the bench, and he was like to die. 

Then they killed a sheep, and -wrapped the fleece round him 
warm from the animal to heal him. So he was cured, but ever 
after, strange to relate, seven stone of wool ware annually shoru 
from his body as long as he lived. 



The manner in 'which, Fiona learned tbe mystery of obtaining 
wisdom from his thumb was in tliis wiae. 

It happened one time when he was q;uite a youth that ha was 
taken prisoner by a ona-oyed giant, who at first was going to kill 
him, but then he changed his mind and sent him to the kitchen to 
mind the dinner. Now there was a great and splendid salmon 
broiling on the fire, and the jj;iant said— 

" Watch that salmon till it is done ; but if a single blister rise 
on the skin you shall ha killed." 

Then the giant threw himself down to sleep while waiting for 
the dinner. 

So Fionn watched the salmon with all his eyes, but to bis 
horror saw a blister rising on the beautiful silver slrin of the fish, 
ftud in his fright and eagerness he pressed his thumb down on it 
to flatten it ; then the pain of the hum being great, he dapped 
the thumb into his mouth and kept it there to suck out the are. 
"When he drew it back, however, he found, to his surprise that he 
had a knowledge of all that was going to happen to him, and a 
clear sense of what he ought to do. And it came into his mind 
that if he put out the giant's eye with an iron rod heated in tha 
fire, he could escape from tbe monster. So he heated tbe rod, 
and while the giant slept he plunged it into his eye, and hefora 
the horrid being recovered from the shock, Fionn escaped, and 
was soon back safe amongst his own people, the Fenian knights ; 
and ever after in moments of great peril and doubt, when be put 
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liis tliucil) into hia mouth and sucked it, the vision of tlie future 
came on bim, and he could foresee dearly wtateYer danger lay in 
hia path, and how to avoid it. But it -was only in such estreme 
momenta of peril that the mystic power vtas granted to him. 
And thus he waa enabled to aave his own life and the lives of hia 
chosen Fenian guard when ali hope seemed well-nigh gone. 



RATHLIN ISLAND. 

Theeji is an old ruin called Bruce's Oastle on this island, and the 
legend runs that Bruce and his chief warriora lie in an enohantad 
sleep in a care of the rock on which stands the castle, and that 
one day they will rise up and unite the island to Scotland. 

The entrance io this cave is Tieible only once in. seven years. 
A man who happened to be traTelling hy at the time discovered 
it, and entering in he found himself all at once in the midst of the 
heavy-handed warriors. He looked down and sav? a sabre half 
unsheathed in the earth at hia feet, and on his attempting to 
draw it every man of the sleepers lifted up his head and put hia 
hand on his sword. The man being much aliiTmed fled from the 
cave, but he heard voices calling fiercely after him : " Ugh ! ugh ! 
Why could we not be left to Seep P " And they clanged their 
eworda on the ground with a terrible noise, and then all was atill, 
and the gate of the cava closed with a mighty sound like a clap 
of thunder, 



THE STRANGE GUESTS. 

A COMPANY of Strangers came one day to Eathlin island and the 
people distrusted them, but pretended to he friendly, and invited 
them to a feast, meaning to put an end to them ail when they 
eame unarmed to the feativalj and the drink flowed freely. So 
the strangers came, hut each man as he sat down drew his knife 
and stuck it in the table before him ere he began to eat. "When 
the islanders saw their guests eo well prepared, they were afraid ; 
and the f eaat passed off quietly. 

The next morning early, the strangers sailed away before any 
one was aware on the island j hut on the table where each guast 
had sat, a piece of silver was found, covering the hole made by 
the knife. So the islanders rejoiced, and determined never again 
to plot evil against the wayfaring guests ; but to be kind and hos- 
pitable to all wanderers for the akke of the Holy Motlier,who had 
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sent them to thaislandto bring; good luck to tli a people. But they 

The islanders have great faith in the power of the Virg-In Mary, 
for our Lord Himself told St. Bridget tiiatHia mother hadathrona 
io heaven near His own ; and whatever she asked of God it was 
granted, especially if it was any grace or favour for the Irish 
people, because He held them in great esteem on account of their 
piety and good works. 



THE DEAD SOLDIER. 

Thbhh is an island in the Shannon, and if a mermaid is seen sit- 
ting on the rocks in the suiiahine, the people know that a ci'ime 
haa been committed aomewhere near; for she never appears but 
to announce ill-luck, and she has a spite against mortals, and 
rejoices at their misfortunes. 

One day a young fisherman was drawn by the current towards 
the island, and he came on a long atreali of red blood, and had to 
sail hia boat through it till he reached the roclts where the mer- 
maid was seated; and then the boat went round and round as in 
a whirlpool, and sank down at last under the waves. 

Still be did not lose consciousness. He looked round and saw 
that he was in a beautiful country, with tall plants growing all 
over it; and the mermaid came and sang sweetly to him, and 
oSered him wine to drink, but he would not taste it, for it was 
red like blood. Then ha looked down, and to his horror he saw 
a soldier lying on the floor with hia throat cat ; and all round him 
was a pool of blood, and be remembered no mors till he found 
himself again in his boat drifting against a hurricane, and sud- 
denly he was dashed upon a rock, where his friends who were in 
search of him found bita, and carried him home, There he heard 
a strange thing r a soldier, a deserter from the Athlone Barraclts, 
being pursued had cut hia throat andliung himself over the bridge 
into the river; and this v/as the very man the youn^ fisher had 
seen lying a corpse in the mermaid's cave. After this he had no 
peace or comfort till he went to the priest, who exorcised him 
and gave him absolution ; and then the wicked siren of die rocks 
troubled him no more, though she still haunts the blanda ol the 
Shannon and tries to lure victims to their death. 
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THE THREE GIFTS. 

A. GHEAT, noble-looltiag' man called one night ot a cottage, and 
told the woman that she must coma away with Iiim then and there 
on the mstani., for his wife wanted a nurse for her bahy, And so 
sajing:, before she could answer, he bwubb: her up on his great 
black horse on a pillion behind him. And. she sat wonderiiig' at 
his tall, shadowy form, for she could see the moonlight through 

" Do not fear," he said, " and no harm will happen to you. Only 
ask no questions whatever happens, and drink no wine that may 
be offered to you." 

On reaching the palace she saw the most beautiful ladies going 
about all covered with jewels, and she was led into a chambef 
hung with silk and gold, and lace as fine as cobwebs ; and thara 
on a bed supported by crystal pillars lay the mother, lovely as an 
angel, and nar little baby beside her. And when the nurse had 
dressed the baby and handed it to the mother, the lady smiled 
and offered her wine ; " for then," she eaid, " you will never leave 
us, and I would love to have you always near roe." 

But the woman refused, though she was sorely tempted by the 
beautiful bright red wine. 

"Well, then," siud the lord and master, "here are three gifts, 
and you may take them away in safety, for no harm will come to 
you by them, A purae, never to be opened, but while you have 
it, you will never want money ; a girdle, and whoso wears it will 
never be slain in battle ; and an herb that has power to cure all 
diseases for seven generations," 

So the woman was put again upon the horse with her three 
gifts, and reached her home safely. Then, from curiosity, the 
first thinj:; she did was to open the purse, and behold, there was 
nothing in it but some wild flowers. On seeing this, she was so 
angry that she flung away the herb, " for they were only makii^ 
a fool of me," she said, " and I don't believe one word of their 
stoiiea." But the husband took the bolt and kept it safe, and it 
went down in the family from father to son ; and the last man 
who wore it was out in all the troubles of '98,and fought in every 
one of the battles, but he never got hurt or wound. However, 
after his death, no one knew what became of the belt; it waa 
never seen more. 

A woman waa carried off one night to a fairy palace to attend 
one of tlie beautiful fairy ladies who lay sick on her golden bed. 
And as she was going in at the gate a man whispered to her, 
" Eat no food, and take no money from the fairies ; hut ask what 
you like and it will be granted." So when the fairy lady was 
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well, she bade the nurse ask what she pleased. The woman 
answered, " I desire three things for my sons and their race — luck 
in fishing, luck in learnic^, and luck in gambling," which things 
■were granted — and to this day the family are the richest, the 
■wisest, and the luckiest in the whole neighbourhood. They win 
at eysry game, and at every race, but always by fair ploy and 
without cheating ; and not the priest himself can beat tliem at 
book learning. And every one knows that the power comas to 
them from the fairy gift, though good luck comes with it and not 
evil ; and all the work of their hands has prospered ■through every 
generation since the day of the Thros Wishes, 



THE FAIRIES AS FALLEN ANGELS. 

The islanders, like all the Irish, believe that the fairies are the 
fallen angela who were cast down by the Lord God out of heaven 
for their sinful pride. And some fell into the sea, and some on 
the dry land, and some fell deep down into hell, and the devil 
giTcs to these knowledge and power, and sends them on earth 
where they work much evil. But the fairies of the earth and the 
sea are mostly gentle and beautiful creatures, who will do no 
harm if they are let alone, and allowed tJD dance on the fairy raths 
in the moonlight to their own sweet music, undisturbed cy the 
presence of mortals. As a rule, the people look on fire as the 
great preservative against witchcraft, for the devil has no power 
except in the dark. So they put a live coal under the churo, and 
they wave a lighted wisp of straw aboTS the co'w's head If the 
beast aeema sicldy. But as to the pigs, they take no trouble, for 
they say the davH has no longer any power over them now. 
When they light a candle they cross themselves, because the evil 
spirits are tten clearing out of the house in fear of the light. 
Fire and Holy Water they hold to be sacred, and are powerful ; 
and the best safeguard against all things evil, and the surest test 
in case of suspected witchcraft. 



THE FAIRY CHANGELING. 

Onb evening, a man was coming home late, and he passed a house 
—here two women stood by a window, talking 
'■ I have left the dead child in the cradle a: 



where two women stood by a window, talking. 
' ■' " " ift the dead child in the cradle as vou bid me," said 
" and behold here is the other child, take it and let 
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me go ; " end she laid down an infant on a sheet hy the ivinaow, 
who seemed in a secret sleep, aud it waa draped all in white. 

" Wait," said the other, "till you have had som6food,and then 
take it to the fairy queen, aa I promised, in place of the dead child 
that we have laid in tlje cradle hv the nurse. Wait alao till the 
moon rises, and then you ahall have the payment which I pro- 
niiaed." 

They then both turned from the window. Now the man saw 
that there was some devil's niag-ic in it all. And when the women 
turned away he crept up close to the open window and put hia 
hand in and seized the sleeping child and drew it out c[uiot!y 
without ever a sound. Then he made off as fast as he could to 
his own home, before the women could know anything about it, 
and handed the child to his mother's care. Kow the mother was 
angry at first, but when lie told her the story, she believed him, 
and put the baby to sleep — a lovely, beautiful boy with a face 
lilie an angel. 

Next morning there was a great commotion in the village, for 
the news spread that the flrst-bom son of the great lord of the 
place, o lovely, healthy child, died snddenly in the night, without 
ever having had a sign of sidtness. When they looked at him in 
the morning, there he laid dead in hia cradle, and he was shrunk 
and wizened like a little old man, and no beauty was seen on him 
any more. So great lamentation was heard on all sides, and the 
whole country gathered to the wake. Amongst them came the 
young man who had carried off the child, and when be looked on 
the little wizened thing in the cradle he laughed. Now the 
parents were angry at his laughter, and wanted to turn him out. 

But he said, " Wait, put down a good fire," and they did an. 

Then he went over to the cradle and said to the hideous little 
creature, in a loud voice before all the people — 

" If you don't rise up this minute and leave the place, I will 
bum you on the fire ; for I know right well who you are, and 
where you came from." 

At once the child sat up and began to grin at him ; and made 
a rush to the door to get away; but the man caught hold of it 
and threw it on the fire. And the moment it felt the heat it 
turned into a black kitten, and dew np the chimney and was seen 

Then the man sent word to his mother to bring the other child, 
who was found to be the true heir, the lord's own son. So there 
was great rejoicing, and the child grew up to he a great lord him- 
self, and when his time came, he ruled well over the estate ; and 
his descendants are living to this day, for all things prospered 
with him. after he was saved from the fairies. 
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FAiRY WiLES. 



e unliappy parents often try the teat of fire for the 
ctild, in thia wise — placing it in tjie centre of the cabin, they light 
a fire round it, and fully expect to see itchangedintoasodof turf. 
But if the child sun'ives the ordeal it is accepted aa one of the 
family^ though very grud^ngly ; and it ia generally hated hy all 
the neighhonira for ita impish ways. But the children of theSidha 
and a mortal mother are always clever and beautiful, and 
specially excel in music and dancing, Tliey arc, however, 

Sasaionate and wilful, and have strange, moody fits, when they 
esire solitude ahove all things, and seem to hold converse with 
unseen spiritual beings. 

Fine young peasant women are often carried off hy t}ie fairies 
to nurse their little fairy progeny. But the woman ia aOowed to 
come back to her own infant after sunset. However, on entering 
the house, the husband must at once throw holy water over her 
in the name of God, when she will ha restored to her own shape. 
For eometimea she comes with a hissing noise lilie aserpent; then 
she appeara black, and shrouded like one from the dead ; and, 
lastly, m her own shape, when she takes her old place by the fira 
and nurses her haby j and the husband must aeli no questions, but 
give her food in silence. If she falls asleep the third night, alt 
will be well, for the husband at once ties a red thread across the 
door to prevent the fairies coming in to carry her oS, and if the 
third night passes over safely the fairies have lost their power 
over her for e' 



SHAUN-MOR. 

A LEGEND OP IKNIS-3AEK, 

The islandnra helleve firmly in the existence of fairies who live In 
the caves by the sea — little men about the height of a sod of turf, 
who come out of the fissures of the rocks and are bright and 
merry, wearing green jacltets and red caps, and ready enough to 
help any one they like, though often very malicious if offended or 
insulted. 

There was an old man on theielandcalledShaun-BIor, who said 
that he had often travelled at night with the little men and 
carried their sacks for them ; and in return they gaye him strange 
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fairy gifts and taught him the secret of power, so that he COuH 
always triumph over his enemies ; and even as to the fairies, ho 
was as wise as any of them, and could fight half a dozen of them 
together if he were so minded, and pitch them into the aea or 
strangle them with seaweed. So the fairies were angered at hifl 
pride and ^I'eHumption, and determined to do him a mdicioua turn, 
just to amnse themselves when they were up for fun. So one 
night when he was returning home, he auddenly saw a great river 
between him and his honse. 

" How shall I get acroaa now? " he cried aloud ; and iramedi- 
Btely an eagle came up to him, 

" Don't cry, Shaun-Mor," said the eagle, " but get oil my back 
and I'll carry you safely." 

So Shaun-Mor mounted, and they flew right up ever so high, 
till at last the eagle tumbled him off hy the side of a great 
mountain in a place he had never seen hofore. 

" This is a bad tricli you have played me," said Shaun ; " tell me 
where I am now ? " 

" You are in the moon," said the eagle, " and get down the best 
way you can, for now I must be off; so good-bje. Mind you 
don't fall off the edge. Good-bye," and with that the eagle 



Just then a cleft in the rook opened, and out came a man as polo 
SS the dead with a reaping-hook in his hand. 

"What brings you here?" said he. "Only the dead come 
here," and he looked fixedly at Shaun-Mor so that he trembled 
like one already djing. 

"O your worship," he said, " I live farfrom hare. Tell me how 
I am to gat down, and help me 1 beseech you," 

" Ay, that I will," said the pale-faced man. "Here is the help 
I give you," and with that he gave him a blow with the reaping- 
hook whicb tumbled Shaun right over the edge of the moon ; and 
he fell and fel! ever so far till luckOy he came in the midst of a 
flock of geese, and the old gander that was leading stopped and 
eyed him. 

" What are you doing here, Shaun-Mor ? " said he, " for I know 
you well, I've often seen you down in Shark. What will your 
wife say when she hears of your being out so lata at night, 
wandering about in this way. It is very disreputable, and no well 
brought up gander would do the like, much less a man ; I am 
ashamed oi you, Shaun-Mor." 

" O your honour," said the poor man, " it is an evil turn of the 
evil witches, for they have done all this ; but let me just get up on 
your back, and if your honour brings me safe to my own house I 
shall ba for ever grateful to every goose and gander in the world 
as long as I live." 

" Well then, get up on my baclt," said the bird, flutt«rin;i* its 
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wings -with, a great clatter over Shaun ; but he coulda't manags 
at all to get on its back, so he cauglit hold of one leg, and he and 
the gander went down and down tiil they cama to the aea, 

" Now let go," said the gander, " and find your waj home th« 
heat way you can, for I have lost a great deal of time with you 
already, and must he away ; " and he shook oS Shaun-Mor, who 
dropped plump down into the sea, and when he waa almost dead 
a great whale came sailing by, and flapped him all oyer with its 
fins. He linew no more till he opened his eyes lying on the grass 
in his own field by a great stone, and his wife was standing over 
him drenching him with a great pail of water, and flapping his face 
with her apron. 

And then he told his wife the whole story, which he said was 
true as gospel, but I don't think she believed a word of it, though 
she was afraid to let on the like to Sbaun-Mor, who alflrms to this 
day Ihat it waa all the work of the fairies, though wicked people 
might langh and jeer and say he was drunk, 



THE CAVE FAIRIES. 

THE TUATIIA-DE-DAKANN. 

It ia believed by many people that the cave fairies are the 
remnant of the ancient Tuatlia-de-Dananns who once ruled 
Ireland, but were conc[uered by the Milesians. 

These Tuatha were great necromancers, skilled in all magic, and 
excellent in all the arta as builders, poets, and musicians. At first 
the Milesians were going to destroy them utterly, but gradually 
■were so fascinated and captivated by the gifts and power of the 
Tuatha that they allowed them to remain and to build forts, 
where they held high festival with music and singing and the 
chant of the bards. And the breed of horses they reared could 
not be surpassed in the world — fleet as the wind, with the arched 
neck and the broad chest and the quivering nostril, and the large 
eye that showed they were made of Are and flame, and uot of dull, 
heavy earth. And the Tuatha made stables for them ia the great 
caves of the hills, and they were shod with silver and had goldeu 
bridies, and never a slave was allowed to ride them. A splendid 
sight was the cavalcade of the Tuatha-de-Danann knights. 
Seven-score steeds, each with a jewel on bis forehead like a star, 
and seven-score horsemen, all the sons of kings, in their green 
mantles fringed with gold, and golden helmets on their hea^ and 
golden greaves on their limhs, and each knight having in his hand 
a golden spear. 
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And so they lived for a, hundred years and more, for by their 
eachantmentB they could resist the jower of death. 



EDAIN THE QUEEN. 

Now it happened that the Mag' of Miinster one day saw a 
teautiful girl bathing, and he loved her and made her his queen. 
And in all the land was no woman so lovely to look upon as the 
fair Edain, and the fame of her beauty came to the ears of the 

Cat and powerful cliiet aadlung'of the Tuatharde-Danann, Midar 
name. So ha diaguised himself and went to the court of the 
kmg: of Munater, as a wandering bard, that he might look on the 
beau^ of Edaia. And he challenged the king to a game of chosa, 

" Who is thia man that I should play cheeswitli him P '"'said tha 
king. 

" Try me," aaid the stranger ; " you will find me a worthy foe. 

Then the king said — "But the cheas-board ia in the ciueen's 
apartment, and I cannot disturb her." 

However, when the queen heard that a stranger had cballenged 
the liing to choas, she sent her page in with the chess-board, and 
then came herself to greet the stranger. And Slidar was so 
dazzled with her heauty, that he could not speak, he could only 
gaze on her. And the queen alao seemed ti'Oubled, and after a 
time she left them alone. 

" Wow, what shall we play for ? " asked tbe king, 

" Let the conqueror name the reward," answered the stranger, 
" and whatever ha desires let it be granted to him," 

" Agreed," replied the monai'ch. 

Then they played the game and the stranger won. 

" What 13 your demand now P " cried the ting. " I have given 
my word that whatever you name shall be yours." 

"I demand the Lady Edain, the queen, as my reward," replied 
the stranger. " But I shall not ask you to give her up to me till 
thia day year." And the stranger departed. 

Now the king was utterly perplexed and confounded, but he 
took good note of the time, and on that night just a twelvemonth 
after, he made a great feast at Tara for all the princes, and be 

E laced three lines of his chosen warriors all round the palace, and 
orbade eny stranger to enter on pain of death. So all being 
aecure, as he thought, be took his place at the feast with the 
beautiful Edain besida him, all glittering with jewels and agolden 
crown on her bead, and the rev^ry went on till midnight, Just 
then, to hia horror, the king looked up, and there stood the stranger 
in the middle of the hall, but no one seemed to perceive him save 
only the king. He fixedhia eyes on the queen, and coming towards 
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'Tis a golden crown shall circle thy bead, 

Thou Shalt dwell by the awcot strcflma of my land, 

Aad drink of Ite mead aad wiuo in tha arms of thy lover." 

Then he gently put liis arm round the queen's waist, and drew 
her u^ from her royal throne, and ■went forth with her through 
the midst of all the guests, none hindering, and the king bimaelf 
was like one in a dream, and could neither speak nor moTe. But 
when he recovered himaelf, then he knew that the stranger was 
one of the fairy chiefs of the Tuatba-de-Danann who had carried 
off the heautiful Edain to hia fairy mansion. So he sent round 
messengers to all the kings of Erin that they should destroy oU 
the forts of the hated TuatJia race, ^nd slay and kill and let none 
live till the queen, his young bride, was brought back to bim. Still 
she came not. Then the king out of revenge ordered his men. to 
block up oil the stables where the royal horses of the Dananns 
were kept, that ao they might die of hunger ; but the horses were 
of noble blood, and no bars or bolfs could bold them, and they 
broke through the bars and rushed out like the whirlwind, and 
spread all over the country. And the kings, when they saw the 
beauty of the horses, forgot aD about the search for Qtieen Edain, 
and only strove how they oould seize and hold as their own some 
of the fiery steeds with the silver hoofs and golden bridles, Then 
the king raged in his wrath, and sent for the chief of the Druids, 
and told 1dm he should be put to death unless he discovered the 

flace where the queen lay hid. So the Druid went over all 
reland, and searched, and made spells with ogbams, and at last, 
having carved four oghama on four wands of a hazel-tree, it was 
revealed to him that deep down in a hill in the very centre of 
Ireland, Queen Edain was hidden away in the enchanted palace 
of Midar tiie fairy chief. 



Then the king gathered a great army, and they circled the hill, 
and dug down and down tifl they came to the very centre ; and 
jnst as they reached the gate of the fairy palace, Midar by hia 



enchantments sent forth fifty beautiful women from the hillside, 
to distract the attention of the warriors, all so like the queen in 
form and features and dress, that the king himself could not make 
out truly, if hia own wife were amongst them or not. But Edain, 
when she saw her busband so near her, was touched by love of 
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him in her heart, and the power of the enchantment fell from her 
soul, and Hhe came to him, and ha lifted her up on his horse and 
kiMsd her tenderly, and brought her hack safely to his royal palace 
of Taro, where they lived happily ever after. 

But soon after the power of the Tuatha-de-Danann waa broken 
for ever, and the remnant that was left took refuge in the eavea 
where they exist to this day, and practise their magic, oud work 
apellB, and are safe from death until the judgment day. 



THE ROYAL STEED, 

Of the great breed of splendid horses, some remained for aeveral 
centuries, and were at once known by their noble shape and 
qualities. The last of them belonged to a great lord in Connaught, 
and when he died, all his effects being sold by auction, the royal 
steed came to the hammer, and waa bought up by an emissary of 
the English Government, who wanted to get possession of a apeoi- 
men of the magnificent anaent Irish breed, in order to have it 
tranaported to England. 

But when the groom attempted to mount the high-spirited 
animal, it reared, and threw the baae-bom churl violently to the 
ground, killing him on the spot 

Then, fleet as the wind, the horse galloped away, and finally 
plunged into the lake and was seen no more &o ended the great 
race of the mighty Tuatha-de Danann horiwi in Irpland, the like 
of which has never been seen sine* in all the world for majesty 
and beauty, 

Sometimea the eavefairiesmake a straight path in the sea from 
one island to another, all paved with coral, under the water [ but 
no one can tread it except the f dry race. Fishermen coming horns 
lato at night, on looking down, have frequently seen them passing 
and re-passing — a black band of little men with black dogs, who 
are very fierce if any one tries to touch them. 

There w»s an old man named Oon, who lived on an island all 
alone, except for a black dog who kept him company. Now all 
the people knew right well that he waa a fairy king, and could 
walk the water at night like the other faii'iea. So they feared him 
greatly, and brought him presents of cakes and fowls, for tbey 
were afraid of him and of his evil demon, the dog. For often, 
men coming homo late have heard the steps of this dog and his 
breathing quite close to them, though they could not see him ; and 
one man nearly died of fright, and was only saved by the priest 
who came and prayed over him. 
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But the cave fairies cao assume many forms. 

One summer's evening, a young girl, tte daughter of the man 
who owned the farm, was milking- the cows in the yard, when 
three beautiEul ladies, all in white, suddenly appeared, and aslied 
her for a drink of miik. Now the girl knew well that milk should 
not be given away without using some precaution against fairy 
wiles, 80 she hesitated, fearing to bring ill-luck on the cows. 

"Is that the way you treat us? " said one of the ladies, and she 
dapped the girl on the face. 

'' But you'll remember us," said the second lady, and she took 
hold of the girl's thumb and twisted it out of joint. 

" And your lover will be false to yon," said the third, and with 
that she turned the girl's mantle crooked, the back to the front. 

Then the first lady took a vessel and milked the cow, and they 
all drank of the milli as much as they wanted ; after which they 
turned to the girl and bade her beware of again offending the 
spirits of the cave, for they were very powerful, and would not 
let her off so easily another time. 

The poor girl fainted from fright, and was found quite senseless 
when, tbey came to look for her ; but the white ladies had dis- 
appeared. Though the story must have been true, just as she told 
it whan she came to her senses, for not a drop of milk was left in 
the pail, nor could a drop more bo got from the cows all that 
evening. 



EVIL SPELLS. 

CATHAL THE KING. 

It ia said by the wise women and fairy doctors that the roots of 
the elder tree, and the roots of an apple tree that bears red apples, 
if boiled together and drunk faatma-, will expel any evil living 
thing or evil spirit that may have taken up its abode in the body 
Of a man. 

■ But an evil charm to produce a living thing in the body can also 
be made, by pronouncing a certain magic and wicked spell over the 
food or drink taken by any person that an enemy wishes to injure. 

One should therefore be very cautious in accepting anything to 
eat from a person of known malicious tongue BJid spiteful heart, 
or who haa an ill will against you, for poison lies in their glanca 
and in the touch of their hands ; and an evil spell is in their very 
presence, and on all they do, say, or touch. 

Cathal, king of Munster, was the tallest and handsomest of all 
the kin^ of Erin, and be fell deeply in love with the beautiful 
water of Fergus, king of Ulster ; and the lovers were happy ia 
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their love nnd resolved ou morriag'e. But Fergus, King of the 
North, had a, mortal hatred to Oathal, King o£ the South, and 
wished, in secret, to prevent the marriage. So he set a watch, over 
hia sister, aud hy this means found out that she was sending a 
basket o£ the choicest apples to her lover, by the hands of a trusty 
messeDger. On this Fergus managed to get hold of the basket of 
fruit frora the messenger ; and ne changed them saciretly for 
another lot of apples, over which he worked an evil spell. Fur- 
nished with these the mesaeEget set out for Oashel, and presented 
them to Cathal the king, who, delighted at this proof of love 
from hia princess, began at once to eat the apples. But the more 
he ate, the more he longed for them, for a wicked spell was on 
every apple. When he had eaten them all up, he sent round the 
country for more, and ate, and 6te, until there was not an apple 
loft in Oaahel, nor in all the country round. 

Then he bade his chieftains go forth and bring in food to appease 
his appetite ; and he ate up aU the cattle and the grain and the 
fruit, and still cried for more ; and had the houses searched for 
food to bring to him. So the people were in despair, for they had 
no more food, and starvation was over the land. 

Now a greatand Wiseman, the chief poet of his tribe, happened 
to be travelling through Munster at that time, and hearing of the 
king's state, he greatly desired to see him, for he Icnew there was 
devil's work in the evil spell. So they brought him to the king, 
aud many strong invocations he uttered oyer him, and many 
powerful incantations, for poets have a knowledge of mysteiies 
above all other men ; until finally, after three days had passed, he 
announced to the lords and chiefs that on that night, when the 
moon rose, the spell would be broken, and the king- restored to his 
■wonted health. So all the chiefs gathered round m the courtyard 
to watch ; but no one was allowed to enter the room where the 
king lay, save only the poet. And he was to give the signal when 
the hour had coma and the spell was broken. 

So as they watched, and just as the moon rose, a great cry was 
heard from the king's room, and the poet, flinging open the door, 
bade the chiefs enter ; and there on the floor lay a huge dead wolf, 
who for a whole year had taken up his abode in the king's body ; 
but was now happily cast forth by the strong incantations of the 

After this the king fell into a, deep sleep, and when he arose he 
was quite well, and strong' again as ever, in all the pride of his 
youth and beauty. A.t this the people rejoiced much, for he was 
greatly loved, and the poet who had restored him was honoured 
above all men in the land ; for the king himself took ofE the 
golden torque from his own neck, and placed it on that of the 
poet, and he set him at his right hand at the feast, 

Now a strange thing happened just at this time ; for Fergus, 
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King of the North, fell ill, and wasted awny t» a etstlow, and of 
aJl the beautiful meats and winea they set before him he could 
taste nothing. So he died before a year liad passed by ; and 
then Oftthal the king wedded his beloved princess, and they lived 
happily through many years. 



THE POET'S MALEDIOTTON. 

The imprecations of tlie poets had often also a myaterions and 
fatal effect. 

King Breafl, the pagan monarch, wna a fierce, cruel, and nig- 
gardly man, who was therefore 7ery unpopular wilh the people, 
who hate the cold heart and the grudging hand. 

Amongst others who suffered by the ting's inhospitality, was 
the renowned Carbury the poet, son of Eodain, the great poetess 
of the Tuatho-de-Danann race ; she who chanted the song of 
victory when her people conquered the Firboigs, on the plains of 
Moytura ; and the stone that she stood on, during the battle, in 
sight of all the warriors, is still existing, and is pomted out as the 
Btone of Eodain, the poetess, with great reverence, even to this 

It was her son, Carbury the poet, who was held in such high 
honour by the nation, that King Breaa inviled him to his court, m 
order that he might pronounce a powerful malediction over the 
enemy with whom he was then at war. 

Carbury eame on the royal summons, but in place of being 
treated with the distinction due to his high rank, he was lodged 
and fed so meanly that, the soul of the poet raged with wrath ; 
for the king gave him for lodgement only a small stone cell with- 
out flra or a bed ; and for food he had only three cakes of meal 
without any flesh meat or sauce, and no wine was given him, such 
wine as is fit to light up the poet's soul before the divine mystic 

Sirit of song can awake in its power within him. So very early 
e next morning, the poet rose up and departed, with much rage 
in his heart. But as he passed the king's honse he stopped, and 
in place of a blessing, pronounced a terrible malediction over 
Breas and his race, which caiiBtiU be found in the ancient books of 
Ireland, commencing thus — 

"Without fire, itithout bod, on the surface of the floor! 
Without meat, 'without fowl, on the surface of the dish. 
Threa little dishes and no fieai (hereon, 

A cell withoat bed, s, dish without meat, a, cop witbout wine, 
Aro thesa fit offerings from a king to a poet ? 
Maj the king and his race bo tiiree timea accursed for ever and for 
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Immediately three large blisters rose on tlie kin^s forehead, 
and remained there as a eign and mark of the poet's ven^ance. 

And from tliat day forth to his death, which happened not long 
after, the reign of Breas was a time of eore trouble and disaster, 
for he was three times defeated by his enemies, and from care and 
sorrow a grieyous disease fell on him ; for tiough hungry he could 
rot swallow any food ; and though all the meat and wme of the 
beat was set before him, yet his throat seemed closed, and though 
raging with hunger yet not a morsel could pass his lips ; and so 
he died miserably, starved in the midst of plenty, and accursed in 
all things by the power and malediction of the angry poet. 



DEIMIAL AGTJ8 THOEIAL. 

(a -WICIIKD ePHtt.) 

When a girl wishes to gain the love of a man, and to malse him 
marry her, the dreadful spell is used called Drimial Agus Tkoiial. 
At dead of night, she and an accomplice go to a churchyard, 
exhume a newly-buried corpse, and tate a strip of the skin from 
the head to the heel. This w d dhglasablt 

with a solemn invocation t th d il f hia h Ip 

After she has -worn it f d y da eight h w t h her 
oppoitunity and ties it ro d fh 1 p g m wh se 1 lie 

desires ; during which pr ■^thnm ftdmtntbe 
mentioned. 

When he awakes the ma b d by th sp 11 d f ed 
to marry the cruel and evil h py It d tb b Id f ch 

marriages boar a black mark round the wrist, and are known and 
shunned by the people, who call them " eons of the deviL" 



AN IRISH ADEPT OF THE ISLANDS. 

SoMB persons, even at the present day amongst the peasants, 
have strange gitta and a knowledge of the hidden mysteries, but 
they can only impart this knowledge when they know that death 
is on thom, and then it must be to a female, to an unmarried man, 
or to a childless woman, for these are the most susceptible to the 
mysterious power by which mirades can be worked, 
A man now Jiving at Innis-Sark has this strange and mjstio 
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gift. He can Leal disaasea by a -word, even at a distance, and hia 
glance sees info the venr heart, and reads the secret thoughta of 
men. He never touched heer, spirits, or meat, in all hia life, hut 
has lived entirely on bread, fruit, and vegetables. A man who 
knew him thus descrihea him — " Winter and summer hia dress ia 
the eaxoe, merely a flanael shirt and coat. He will pay his ahare 
at a feast, but neither eats nor drinks of the food and drink set be- 
fore bim. He speaks no English, and never could be made to 
learn the English tongue, though he says it might he used with 
great effect to curse one'a enemy. He holds a burial-ground 
eacred, and would not carry away ao much aa a leaf of ivy from a 
grave. And be maintains that the people are right in keeping to 
their ancient usages, such as never to dig a grave on a Monday ; 
and to carry the coflin three timea round the grave, following the 
course of the aun, for then the dead rest in peace. Like the 
people, alao, he holds suicides aa accursed; for they believe that 
all the dead who have been recently buried turn over on their 
faces if a suicide is laid amongst them. 

"Though well off he never, even in his youth, thought of 
taking a wife, nor waa he ever known to love a woman. He 
Btanda quite apart from life, and by this means holda hia power 
over the mysteries. No money will tempt him to impart this 
knowledge to another, for if he did he would be struck dead — ao 
be betieres. He would not touch a hazel acick, hut carries an ash 
wand, which he holda in bis hand when he prays, laid across his 
knees, and the whole of bis life is devoted to works of grace and 
charity." 

Though now an old man he has never had a day's sidtnoss. No 
one has ever seen him in a rage, nor heard an ang'ry word from 
hia lips hut once ; and then being under great irritation, he recited 
the Lord's Prayer backwarda, as an imprecation on his enemy. 
Before hie death he will reveal the rojBtery of bis power, but not 
till the band of death is on him for certain, 



THE MAY FESTIVAL. 

Thehb were four great festivals held in Ireland from the most 
ancient pagan times, and these four sacred seasona were February, 
May, Midsummer, and November. May was the most memorable 
and auspicious of all; then the Druida lit the BaaUTinne, the 
holy, goodly fire of Baal, the Sun-god, and they drove the cattle 
on a path made between two fires, and singed them with the 
flame of a lighted torch, and sometimes they cut them to spill 
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blood, and then Imint the blood aa a sacrod, offering to the Sun- 
god. 

The great feast of Bel, or the Sun, toot place on May Evo ; 
and that of Sauihain, or the Moon, on November Ere ; Tvhen 
libations were poured out to appease the evil spirits, and also the 
fi^itita of the dead, who come out of their graves on that night to 
Tisit thoir ancient homes. 

The Phtenieians, it is hnown, adored the Supremo Being under 
the name of Bei-Samen, and it is remarlsahle that the peasants in 
Ireland, wishing you good luck, aay in Irish, " TJie blessing of 
Bel, and the blessing of Samhaio, be with you," that is, of the eun 
and of the moon. 

These were the great festivals of the Druids, when all domesfie 
fires were extinguished, in order to be re-lit by the sacred fire 
taken from the temples, for it was deemed sacrilege to have any 
flres kindled except fvoai the holy altar flame. 

St. Patriclc, however, determined to brealr down the power of 
the Druids ; and, therefore, in defiance of their laws, he had a 
great Are lit on May Eve, when he celebrated the paschal 
mysteries ; and henceforth Easter, or the Feast of the Itesurrec- 
tion, took the place of the Baal festival. 

The Baal fires were originally nsod for human sacrifices and 
bumt-ofEerings of the first-fruits of the cattle ; hut after 
Christianity was established the children and cattle were only 
passed between two flres for purification from sin, and as a safe- 
guard aeainst the power of the devil. 

The Persians also estinguiahed the domestic fires on the Baal 
festival, the 21at of April, and were obliged to re-light them from 
the temple fl.res, for which the priesta were paid a fee in silver 
money. A fire kindled by rubbmg two pieces of wood together 
was iJso considered lucky by the Persians ; then water was boiled 
over the flame, and afterwards sprinkled on the people and on tha 
cattle. The ancient Irish ritual resembles the Persian in every 
particular, and the Druids, no doubt, held the traditional worship 
exactly as brought from, the East, the land of the sua and of tree 
worship and wfll worship. 

May Day, called in Irish Ld~Beltaine, the day of the Baal flres, 
was the festival of greatest rejoicing held in Ireland, But the 
fairies have great power at that season, and children and cattle, 
and the mi& and butter, must be well guarded from their 
influence, A spent coal must be put under the churn, and another 
under the cradle ; and primroses must be scattered before the 
door, for the fairies cannot pass the flowers. Children that die in 
April are supposed to be carried off by the fairies, who are then 
always on the watch to abduct whatever is young and beautiful 
for their fairy homes. 

Sometimes on the 1st of May, a sacred lieifer, snow wbita. 
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appeared amongst the cattle ; and this was considered to living the 
iigliest good luck to the farmev. An old Irish song that alludes 
to the hei£er, may be translated thus — 

" There is a cow on the mountain, 
A fair white cow ; 
She goes East an^ she g:Dea West, 
And my senses have gone tot love of her ; 
She goes with the sun and he forgets to bum, 
And the moon turns iier face with love to her. 
My fair white cow of the mountain." 

The fftiriea are in the boat of humoura upon May Eve, end the 
music of the fairy pipes ma^ be heard all through the niglit, 
while the fah;y foUc are daiicic^ upon the rath. It is then they 
carry off the youiig people to loic their revels ; and if a girl haa 
once danced to the fairy muaie, she will mOTB ever alter with 
such faacinating grace, that it has passed into a prOTerb to aay o( 
a good dancer, " She has danced to fairy muaic on the hill." 

At the great long dance held in old times on May Day, all the 
people held hands and danced round a great May-buah erected on 
a mound. The circle sometimes extended for a mile, the girls 
wearing garlands, and the young men carrying wands of green 
boughs, while the elder people sat round on the grass as apectators, 
and applauded the ceremony. The tallest and strongest young 
men in the county stood in the centre and directed the movementa, 
while the pipers and harpers, wearing green and gold sashes, 
played the most apirited dance tunes. 

The oldeat worship of the world was of the sun and moon, of 
trees, wells, and the serpent that gave wisdom. Trees were the 
Bynibol of knowledge, and the dance round the May-buah is part 
of the ancient ophite ritual. The Baila alao, or waltz, is associated 
with Baal worship, where the two circling motions are combined ; 
the revolution of the planet on its owa azia, and also round the 

In Italy, this ancient festival, called Calendi Maggio, is cele- 
brated in the rural districts much in the Irish way. Dante fell in 
love at the great May Day festival, held in the Porlinari Ifalace. 
The Sclavonic nations likewise light sacred £res, and dance 
round a tree hung with garlands on May Day. This reverence 
for the tree is one of the oldest auperstitiona of humanity and the 
most universal, and the fires are a relic of the old pagan worship 
paid to the Grynian Apollo — fire above all things being held 
eacred by the Irish as a aaf eguard from evil spirits. It is a saying 
amongst them, "Fire and salt are the two most aacred things 
given to man, and if you give them away on May Day, you give 
away your luck for the year." Therefore no one will allow milfc, 
or fire, or salt, to be carried away from, the house on that day ; 
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and if people cama in and asked for a lighted sod, they would be 
driven away witli curses, for theii purpose -was evil. 

The witches, however, make great efforts to steal the milk on 
May morning, and if they succeed, tha luck passes from the 
family, and the milk and hutter for the whole year will belong to 
the fairies. The best preventative is to scatter primroses on the 
threshoJd ; and the old woman tie bunches of primroses to the 
cows' tails, for the evil spirits cannot touch anytbing guarded by 
these flowers, if they are plucked before sunrise, not else. A piece 
of iron, also, made red hot, is placed upon the hearth ; any old 
iron will do, the older the better, and branches of whitethorn and 
mountain ash are wreathed round tlie doorway for luck. The 
mountain ash has very great and mysterious qualities. If a 
branch of it be woven into the roof, that house is sie from fire for 
a year at least, and if a branch of it is mixed with the timber of a 
boat, no storm will upset it, and no man in it will be drowned for 
a twelvemonth certain. To save milk from witchcraft, the paopla 
on May morning cut and peel some branches of the mountam ash, 
and bind the twigs round tha milk pails and the churn. No witch 
or fairy will then be able to steal the milk or butter. But all this 
must ha dona 6e/orp sunrise. However, should butter be missed, 
follow the cow to the field, and gather tha clay her hoof has 
touched ; then, on returning home, place it under the churn with 
B, Eve coal and a handful of salt, and your butter is safe from man 
or woman, fairy or fiend, for that year. There are other methods 
also to preserve a good supply of hutter in the churn ; a horse-shoe 
tied on it ; a rusty nail from a coffin driven into the side : a cross 
made of the leaves of veronica placed at the bottom of the milk 
pail: but tlie mountain ash is the best of all s^eguards against 
witchcraft and devil's magic. Without some of these precautions 
the fairies will certainly overlook the chum, and the milk and 
butter, in consequence, will fail all through the year, and the 
farmer suffer great loss. Herbs gathered on May Eve have a 
mystical and strong virtue for curing disease ; and powerful 
potions are made then by the sldlful herb women and faiiw doc- 
tors, which no aiclmass can resist, chiefly of the yarrow, callod in 
Irish " the harb of seven needs " or cures, from its many and great 
virtues. Divination is also practised to a great extent by means 
of the yarroWi The girls dance round it singing — 

" Yarrow, yarrow, yarrow, 
I bid thae good morrow. 
And tall ma be!orB to-morrow 
Who my trna love shall he.'\ 



future fate in life is by snails. The young girls 
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fore sunrise to trace the path of the snails in the clay, for always 
a letter is marked, and this is the initial of the true lover's name. 
A hlack snail is very unlucky to meet first in tlia morning', for his 
trail would read death ; but a white snail brings good fortune. A 
whits lamb on the right hand is also good ; but the cuckoo is 
ominous of evil. Of old the year began with the lat of May, and 
bh ancient Irish rhyme says — 

" A while lamb on my right side, 
So will good come to me ; 
But not the iiltis fniss cnclioo 
Ou the first day of tho year." 

Prophecies were also made from the way the wind blew on May 
mornings. In '98 an old man, who was drawing near to his end 
and like to die, inquired from those around him — 

" Where did you leave the wind last night ? " (May Eve.) 

They told him it came from the north. 

" Then," he said, " the countrv is lost to tlie Clan Gael ; our 
enemies will triumph. Had it been from the south, we should 
have bad the victory ; but now the Sassenach will trample us to 
dust." And he fell back and died. 

Ashes are often sprinkled on the threshold on May Eve ; and if 
the print of a foot is found in the raorninjj;, turned inward, it be- 
tokens marriag'B ; but if turned outward, death. On May Eye the 
fairy music is heard on all the hUIs, end many beautiful tunes 
have been caught up in this way by the people and the native 



About a hundred years ago a celebrated tune, called Mdrateaim, 
was learnt by a piper as he traversed the hills one evening ; and 
he played it perfectly, note by note, as he heard it from the fairy 
pipes i on which a voice spoke to him and said that he would be 
allowed to play the tune ihree times in his life before all the 
people, but never a fourth, or a doom would fall on him. How- 
ever, one day he had a great contest for supremacy with another 
piper, and at last, to make sure of victory, he played the wonder- 
ful fairy melody ; when all the people applauded and declared he 
had won the prize by reason of ils beauty, and that no music 
could eciual his. So they crowned him with the garland ; but at 
that moment he turned deadly pale, tho pipes dropped from his 
hand, and he fell lifeless to the ground. For nothing escapes the 
fairies ; they know all things, and their vengeance is swift and 

It is very dangerous to sleep out in the open air in the month 
of May, for the fairies are very powerful then, end ou the watch 
to carry off the handsome girls for fairy brides, and the young 
mothers as nnrsea for the fairy babies ; while the young men ere 
(elected as husbands for the beautiful fairy princesses. 
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A young man died suddenly on May Eve whilo he was lying aaleep 
under a hay-tick, and the patents and ftiends knew immediately 
that he had been canled off to tie faity palace in the gteat moat 
of Granard. So a renowned fairy man was Bent for, who promised 
to have him. hack in nine days. Meanwhile he desired that food 
and drink of the best should he left daily for the jouDg' man at a 
cettwn place on the moat. This was done, and the food always 
disappeared, by which they knew the youn^ man was living, and 
came out of the moat nig-htly fot the provisions left for him by 
his people. 

Now on the ninth day a great crowd assembled to see the young 
man brought back from Pairyiand, And in the midst stood the 
fairy doctor performing his incantations by means of fire and a 
powder which he threw into the flames that caused a dense grey 
smoke to arise. Then, taking off his hat, and holding a key in. 
his hand, he called out three times in a loud voice, " Come forth, 
come forth, come forth ! " On which a shrouded figure slowly 
rose up in the midst of the smoke, and a voice was heard answer- 
ing, " LeaTe me ia peace ; I am happy with my fairy bride, and 
my parents need not weep for me, for I shall bring them good 
luck, and guard them from evU evermore." 

Then the figure vanished and the smoke cleared, and the 

iiarents were content, for they believed the vision, and having 
oaded the fairy-man with presents, they sent him away home. 



MAY-DAY SUPERSTITIONS. 

Thb marsh mangold is considered of great use in divination, and 
is called "the shrub of Beltaine." Garlands are made of it for 
the cattle and the door-posts to keep off the fairy power. Milk 
also is poured on the threshold, though none would be given 
away ; nor fire, nor salt — these three things being sacred. There 
are many superstitions concerning May-time. It is not safe 
to go on the water the first Monday in May. Hares found 
on May morning are supposed to be witches, and should be 
Bt-oned. 

If the fire goes out on May morning it is considered very un- 
lucky, and it cannot be re-kindled except by a lighted sod brought 
from the priest's house. And the ashes of this blessed turf are 
afterwards sprinkled on the floor and the threshold of the house. 
Neither fire, nor water, nor milk, nor salt should be given away 
for love or money, and it a wayfarer is given a eup of milk, he 
must drink it in the house, and salt must be mixed with it. Salt 
and water as a drink ia at all times considered a potent charm 
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ag'ttmst eyil, if properly prepared by a fairy doctor acd the magic 
■words said over it. 

One day in May a young girl lay down to rest at noontide on a 
fairy ratli and fell asleep — a thing of great danger, for the fairies 
ace strong' in power during the May month, and are particularly 
on the watch for a mortal bride to carry away to the ftury man- 
sions, for they lore the sight of human beauty. So they spirited 
away the young^ eleeping girl, and only left a shadowy resem- 
blance of her lying on the rath. Evening came on, and as tlia 
young girl had not returned, her mother sent out messengers in 
all directions to look for her. At last she was found on the fairy 
rath, lying quite unconscious, like one dead. 

They carried her home and laid her on her bed, but she neither 
spoke nor moved. So three days passed over. Then they thought 
it right to send for the fairy doctor. At once be said that she 
was fairy struck, and he gave them a salve made of herbs to 
anoint her hands and her brow every morning at sunrise, and every 
niffbt when the moon rose ; and salt was sprinkled on the thresh- 
old and round her bed where slie lay sleeping. This was done for 
sis days and six nig-hts, and then the girl rose up suddenly and 
asked for food. They ijave her to eat, but asked no questions, 
only watched her that she should not quit the house. And then 
she fixed her eyes on them steadily and said — 

" Why did you bring me baclt ? I was so happy. I was in a 
beautiful palace where lovely ladies and young princes were 
dancing to the sweetest music; and tliey made me dance with 
them, and threw a mantle over me of rich gold ; and now it is all 
gone, and you have brought me back, and I shall never, never see 
the beautiful palace more." 

Then the mother wept and said — 

" Oh, child, stay with me, for I have no other daughter, and if 
the fairies talie you from me I shall die." 

When the girl heard this, she fell on 
kissed her, and promised that she would a. . „ 
fairy ratb while she lived, for the fairy doctor told her that if 
ever she lay down there again and slept, she would never return 
alive to her home any more. 



CANDLEMAS. 

Candlemah day, the 2nd of February^, used to be held in the old 
pagan times as a kind of satuinaliaj with dances and torcliea and 
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many unboly ritea. But these gave occasion to so mncli ill con- 
duct that in the ninth century the Pope abolished the festival, 
and substituted for it the Feast of the Putiflcation ot the Biesaed 
■e lit in her honour. Hence the nume ot 



■WniTSUNTIDE. 

Whitsuntide is a very fatal and unlucliy time. Especially be- 
■wore of water then, for there is an evil spirit in it, and no one 
should venture to bathe, nor to sail in a boat for fear of being 
drowned ; nor to go a journey whera ivater has to be crossed. And 
eveiything in the house must be sprinkled with holy water at 
Whitsuntide to keep away the fairies, who at that season are 
Tery active and malicious, and bewitch the cattle, and carry oS 
the young children, and come up from the sea to hold strange 
midnight revels, when they kill with their fairy darts the un- 
happy mortal who ci'oases their path and pries at theii" mysteries. 



WHITSUNTIDE LEGEND OF THE FAIEY HORSES. 

There was a widow woman with one son, who had a nice farm 
of her own close to a lake, and she took great pains in the culti- 
vation of the land, and her corn was the best in tha whole 
country. But when nearly ripe, and just fit for cutting, she found 
to her dismay that every night it was trampled down and 
cruelly damaged ; yet no one could tell by what means it was 

So she set her son to watch. And at midnight he heard a great 
noise and a rushing of waves on the beach, and up out of the 
lake came a great troop of horses, who began to graze the com 
and trample it down madly with their hoofs. 

When ne told all this to his mother she bade him watch the 
next night also, but to take several of the men with bimfumished 
with bridles, and when the horses rose from the lake they were to 
fling the bridloa over aa many as they could catch. • 

Now at midnight there was the same noise heaid again, and the 
rush of the waves, and in an instant all the field was filled with 
the fairy horses, grazing the corn and trampling it down. The 
men pursued them, but only succeeded in capturing one, and ha 
was the noblest of the lot. The rest all plunged hack into the 
lake. However, the men brought home the captured horse to tha 
widow, and he was put in the stable and grew big and strong, 
and never another horse came wp out of the lake, nor was the 
com touched after that night of his capture. But when a year 
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had pasaed by tlie widow said it was b, sbame to keep so floe a 
horse idle, and she bade the young man, her son, take him out to 
the hunt that was held that day by all the great gentry of tie 
country, for it was Wbitauntide. 

And, in truth, the horae carried him splendidly at the hunt, and 
every one admired both the flne young rider and his steed. But 
aa he was returning home, when they came within sight ot the 
lake from 'which tha fairy ateed had risen, he began to phinga 
violently, and finally threw hia rider. And the young man s foot 
being unfortunately caught in the stirrup, he was dragged aiong 
till ha was torn limb from limb, while the horse still continued 
galloping on madly to the water, leaving soma fragment of the 
unhappy lad aft«r him on the road, till f hey reached the margin 
of the lake, when the horae ahook off the last limb of the dead 
youth from him, and plunging into the waves disappeared from 
flight. 

The people reverently gathered up the remains of the dead, and 
erected a monument of stones over the iad in a field by the edge 
of the lake ; and every one that passes by still lays a stone and 
says a prayer that the spirit of the dead may rest in peace. 

The phantom horses were never seen agam, but the lake has an 
evil reputation even to this day amongst the people ; and no one 
■would venture a boat on it after sundown at Whitsuntide, or 
during the time of the ripening of the corn, or when the harvest 
is ready for the sickle, for strange sounds are heard at night, like 
the wild galloping of a horse across the meadow, along with the 
cries as of a man in his death agony. 



NOVEMBER SPELLS. 

Thb anoieitt Irish divided the year into summer 
Samratk and Ghetmrath ; the former beginning in May, the latter 
in November, called also "Saw^rt"'"* (summer end). At this season, 
when the sun dies, the powers of darkness eitercise great and evil 
influence over all things. The witcb-womea say they can then 
ride at night through the air with Diana ol the Epheiians, and 
Herodias, and others leagued with the devil: and change men to 
beasts ; and ride with the dead and cover leagues of ground on 
Bwitt spirit-horses. Also on N^ovemher Eve, by certain incan- 
tations, the dead can be made to appear and answer questions; 
but for this purpose blood must be sprinkled on the dead body 
when it risea ; for it is said the spirits love blood. The colour 
exdtes them and give them for the time the power and the eem- 
hlance of life. 
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Divination by fire, by earth, and by water, is also largely 

Sractised ; but, as an ancient writer has observed, " All sueb 
ivinations are accursed, for they are worked by the power of tha 
fallen angels, who give knowledge only through malice, and to 
bring evil on the questioner. Neither should timeaandseasonabo 
held lucky or unlucky, nor the course of the moon, nor the death 
ot the sun, nor the so-called Egyptian days ; for all things are 
blessed to a Ohristian. And this is the doctrine of the Holy 
Ohurch, which all men shonld take to heart, . . , . But a prayer 
to God, written flne, may be worn tyed round the neck, for this is 
done in a holy spirit, and is not against the ordinances of the 
Church." 

The scapular here alluded to is a piece of cloth on which tha 
name of Mary is written on one side and I.H.8. on the other. It 
preserves against evil spirits, and is a passport to heaven, and 
ensures against the pains of hell ; for the Blessed Virgin takes the 
wearer under her especial care. It is placed in a httia silk ba^ 
and worn tied round the neck, and is left upon the dead in their 
coffin for the angels to see at the resurrection. The scapular is 
never given to an evil liver, so it ia a sign both of a pious hf e here 
and a blessed life horeofter. 



NOVEMBER EVE. 

All the spells worked on November Eve are performed in the 
name of the devil, who is then forced to reveal the future fate of 
(he questioner. The most usual spell is to wash a garment in a 
running brook, then hang it on a ihom bush, and wait to see the 
apparition of the lover, who will come to turn it. But the tricks 
played on this night by young persons on each other have often 
most disastrous consejuences. One young- girl fell dead with 
fright when an appaiition really came and turned the garment she 
had hung on the bush. And a lady narrates that on the Ist of 
November her servant rushed into the room and fainted on the 
floor. On recovering, she said that she had jlayed a trick that 
night in the name of the devil before the looking-glass; but what 
she had seen she dared not speak of, though the remembrance of 
it would never leave her brain, and she knew the shock would kill 
her. They tried to laugh ber out of her fears, but the next night 
she was found quite dead, with her features horribly contorfed, 
lying on the floor before the Jooking-glass, which was shivered to 
pieces. 
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Another spell is the building of the house. Twelve eoitplea are 
taken, each being made of two holly twigs tied together with a 
hempen thread ; these areallnamed an 
the clay, A liye coal is then placed 
couple catches Atb first will assure T 

future husband is invoked in the nam E at 

and quench the flame. 

On one occasion a dead man in h ca 

and silently drew away the girl from T 

fright turned her brain, and she neve eas 

wiSds. The horror of that apparitio ed 

pecially as on November Eve it is be 
really leave their graves and have p to m ng 

A young girl in a farmer's servic nig 

loohing for eggs when two men cam mea 

and through a chink in the boards sh te 11 

and hear ail they said. To her horr 
planning the murder of a man in t od 

suspected of being an informer, and se d 

get rid of the body by throwing S 

crept home half dead with fright, bu U 

one what she had heard. Hext da p 

that the man was missing, and it w ar m d 

StiU the girl was afraid to reveal kn 

ghost of the murdered man seemed f F 

she could bear the place no longer, a e 
she went to another village some mi S se B 

on November Eve, as she was wash 
the dead body of the murdered ma m 

floated towards her, until it lay quit 
knew the hand of God was in it 

dead would not rest till he was aven g 

information, and on her evidence th mur 

victed and executed. 

If the cattle fall sick at this season, it is supposed that some old 
fairy man or woman ia lying hid about the place to spy out the 
doings of the family and work some evil spells. 

A farmer had a splendid cow, the pride of his farm, but sud- 
denly it seemed ailing and gave no milk, though every morning it 
went and stood quite patiently under an old hawthorn-tree as if 
some one were milking her. So the man watched the time, and 
presently the cow came of herself and stood under the hawthorn, 
when a little old wizened woman come forth from the truukof flia 
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tree, milked the cow, and then retreated into the (fee again. On 
thia the farmer aent at once for a fairy doctor, who exorclaed the 
cow and gave it a strong ■potion, after which the spell was broken 
and the eow was restored to ita usual good condition and gave 
the millt as heretofore. 



The fairies also exercise a malicii influence hy making a path 
through a house, when all the childrsu begin to pice and a blight 
falls on the family. 

A farmer who had lost one son by heart disease (always A 
mysterious malady to the peasauta) and another by gradual decay, 
consulted a wise fairy woman as to what should he done, for his 
wife also had become delicate and weak. The woman told him 
that on November Eto the fairies had made a road through the 
house, and were going back and forward ever since, and what- 
ever they looljed upon was doomed. The only remedy was to 
build up the old door and open another entrance. This the man 
did, and when the witch-women came aa usual in the morning to 
beg for water or milk or meal they found no door, and were 
obliged to turn hack. Aiter this the spell was taken off the 
household, and they all prospered without fear of the faiiieH, 



A TERRIBLE REVENGE. 

The fairies often take a terrible revenge if they are ever slighted 
or offended. A whole family once came under their ban because 
a fairy woman had bean refused admittance into the house. The 
eldest boy lost hia sight for some time, and though he recovered 
the use of his eyes yet they always had a strange expression, as if 
he saw some terrible object in the distance that scared him, And 
at last the neighboura grew afraid of the family, for they brought 
ill-luck wherever they went, and notiing prospered that they 
touched. 

There were six children, al! wizened little creatures with 
withered old faces and thin crooked fingers. Every one knew 
they were fairy changelings, and the smith wanted to put them 
on the anvil, and the wise women said they should be passed 
through the fire ; but destiny settled the future for them, for one 
after another they all pined away and died, and the ban of the 
fairies was never hfted from the ill-fated honse till the whole 
Eamily lay in the grave. 
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MIDSUMMER, 

THE BAAL FIRES AND DANOES. 

This season is still made memorable in Ireland by liglitiniy firea 
on eyery hill, accordino- to tlie ancient pagan usage, when tlie 
Baat flre3 were kindled as part of the ritual of aun-worehip, 
though now ibsj are lit in honour of St. John. The great bonfire 
of the year ia etiU made on St. Johu'a Eve, when all the people 
dance round it, and every joung man takes a lighted orand 
from Ihe pile to bring home with him for good luck to the 
house. 

In ancient times the saored fire was lighted with great cere- 
mony on Midsummer Eve ; and on that night all the people of 
the adjacent country kept iied watch on the weBtern promontory 
of HowtJi, and the moment the first flash was seen from that spot 
the fact of ignition wae announced with wild cries and cheera 
repeated from village to Tillage, when all the local fires began to 
blaze, and Ireland was cirded^v a cordon of flame rising up from 
every hill. Then the dance and song began round every lire, and 
the wild hurrahs filled the air with the most frantic revelry. 

Many of these aueient customs are still continued, and the fires 
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le a brand from the fire, and great virtue is attached to 
the lighted brone which is safely carried to the house without 
breaking or falling to the ground, Uany contests also arise 
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amongst the young men ; for whoever enters his bouse first witli 
the sacred fire brings the jgood luck of the year with him. 

On the first Sunday in MidBummer all the young people used to 
etand in Imes after leaving chapel, to be hired for service — the 
girls holding whif* hands, the young men each with an emhlem 
of his trade. The evening ended with a dance and the revelry 
was kept up until the dawxi of the next day, called " Sorrowfiu 
Monday," because of the end of the pleasure and the frolic. 



THE FAIKY D0CTRES3. 



that Finvarra the Icio^ and hia chosen band ■n 



time, when they grew old and ugly, they were sent back, for the 
fairies love nothinc' so much aa youth and beauty. But as a com- 
peneation for the slight put on them, the women were taught all 
the fairy secrets and the magical mystery that lies in herbs, and 
the strange power they have over diseases. So by this means the 
women became all-powerful, and by their charms or spells or 
potions could kill or save as they chose. 

There was a woman of the islands greatly feared, yet respected 



and always g:athered the leaves herself at night and hid them 
under the eaves of the house. And if the person who carried the 
herb home let it fall to the ground by the way, it lost its power j 
or if they tatted of it or showed it to any one, all tie virtue went 
out of it. It was to be used secretly and alone, and then the cure 
would he perfected without fail. 

One time,a man who was told of this came over from the main- 
land in a boat with two other men to see the fairy woman ; for 
he was lame from a fall and could do no work. 

Now the woman knew they wore coming-, for she bod a know- 
ledge of all things through the power of divination she had 
learned from the fairies, and could see and hear though no man 
told her. So she went out and prepared the herb, and made a 
salvo and brewed a potion, and had all ready for the man and his 
friends. 

When they appeared she stood at the door and cried, "Enter! 
This is the ludiy day and hour; have no fear, for you will be 
cured by the power that is ia me, and by tlie herb I give you." 

Then the man bowed down before her, and said, "Oh, mother, 
this is my case." And he told her, that heing out one day on tie 
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mountains, he slipped and fel! on liia face. A mere sliglit fall, 
but when be roES up hia leg was powerless though no houe seemed 
brckea. 

"I know how it happened," ehsisaid. "You trod upon a fairy 
herh under which the fairies were resting, and jou disturbed thora 
and broke in the top of their dwelling, so they were angry and 
struck you on the leg and lamed you out of spite. But my power 
is greater than theirs. Do as I tell you and jou will soon be 

So she gave him the salve and the bottle of potion, and bade 
him take it home carefully end use it in silence and alone, and in 
three days the power of the limb would come hack to him. 

Then the man offered hei silver; but she refused. 

"I do not sell my knowledge," she said, "I give it. And so 
the strength and the power remain with me," 

On this the men went their way. But after three days a mes- 
sa^ came from the man to say that he was cured. And he sent 
the wise woman a handsome present also ; for a gift works no 
evil, though to sell the sacred power and mysteries of knowledge 
for money would be fatal ; for then the spirit of healing that 
dwelt iu the woman would have fled away and returned no more. 



MARRIAGE RITES. 

In old times in Ireland it was thought right and proper to seem 
to use force iu carrying ofl the bride to her husband. She was 
placed on a swift horse before the bridegroom, while all her 
kindred started in pursuit with ehouts and cries, Twelve maidens 
attended the bride, and each was placed on horseback behind the 
young men who rode after the bridal pair. On arriying at her 
lutuce home,Jthe bride was met on the threshold by the bride- 
groom's mother, who broke an oaten cake over her head as a good 
nugury of plenty in the future. In the mountains where horses 
cannot travel, the bridal party walk in procession; the young 
men carrying torches of dried bogwood to light the bride over tha 
raviuaa, for in winter the mountain stroama are rapid and dan- 
gerous fo cross. 

The Celtic ceremonial of marriage resembles the ancient Greek 
ritual in many points. A traveUer in Ireland some fifty years 
ago, before polities had quite killed romance and ancient tradition 
in the hcarU of the people, thus describes a rustic marriage 
festival which he came on by chance one evening in the wilds ->' 

A large hawthorn tree that atood iu the middle of a field near 
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a at am was liung all over with, b t f col d t ff wh la 
Ji^ht d u h ondla w re placed h d I m g t tte 

h h t jml U no doubt, th w If f b ghtn p e- 
pa g f th b dal pair. Then m apoc%n fivs 
mar h ag si wly w th fiufes and ^ip mad f h U w ed ad 
on struliatn anw thastickatint al wtha hythm- 

ioal cadence. This represented the plectrum. Others rattled 
slates and bones between their fingers, and beat time, after tlie 
manner of the Orotolistrai — a rude attempt at music, which 
appears amongst all nations of the earth, even the moat savage. 
A boy followed, bearing- a lighted torch of bogwood. Evidently 
he was Hymen, and the Same of love was his cognizance. After 
liira came the betrothed pair hand-in-hand, a large scjuare canopy 
of black stuH being held over their heads ; the emblem, of course, 
of the mystery of love, shrouded and veiled from the prying light 

Behind the pair followed two attendants bearing high over the 
heads of the young couple a sieve filled with meal; a sign of the 
plenty that would be in their house, and an omen of good luck 
and the blessing of children. 

A wild chorus of dancers and singers closed the procession; the 
choruiS of the epithalamium, and grotesque figures, probably the 
traditional fauns and satyrs, nymphs and bacchanals, mingled 
together with mad laughter an.d shouts and waving of green 
branches. 

The procession then moved on to a bonfire, evidently the ancient 
altar; and having gone round it three times, the black shroud was 
lifted from the bridal pair, and they kissed each other before all 
then. ' ' ' - ■ ' ' ' 

which, however, the traveller left them, having laid some money 
oil the altar as an offering of good-will for the marriage future. 
At the wedding supper there was always plenty of eating 
and drinking, and dancing and the feast were prolonged till 
near morning, when the wedding song was sung by the whole 
party of friends standing, while the bride and bridegroom re- 
mained seated at the head of the table. The chorus of one of 
these ancient songs maybe thus literally translated from the Irish — 

"It is not day, nor yet day, 
It is not day, nor yet morning j 
It is not day, nor yet day. 
For tha moon la shining brigbtly." 

Another marriage song was sung in Irish frequently, each verse 
ending with the lines — 

re Pinging ; 
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A beautiful new dreaa was preaonted to tte bride by her bueland 
at the marriage feast ; at whicit also the father paid down her 
dowry before the assembled gueata ; and all the place round the 
house was lit by torches when night came on, and the song and 
the dance continued till daylight, with much Epeech-making and 
drinking of poteen. All fighting was steadily avoided at a 
wedding; for a quarrel would be considered a. most unlucky 
omen. A wet day was also held to be very unlucky, as the 
bride would assuredly weep for Borrow throughout the year. But 
the bright warm, sunshine was hailed joyfully, according to the 
old saying — 



THE DEAD. 

Thebi! are many strange superstitions concerning the dead. 
The people seem to belioTe iu their actual presence, though 
unseen, and to have a great fear and dread of their fatal and mys- 
terious power. 

If a person of doubtful character dies, too bad for heaven, too 
good for bell, they imagine that his soul is sent back to earth, and 
obliged to obey the order of some person who bids him remain in 
a, particular place until the Day of Judgment, or until another 
soul is found willing to meet him there, and then they may both 
pass into heaven together, absolved. 

An incident is related that happened in the County Galway, 
concerning this superstition. 

A gentleman of rank and fortune, but of a free and dissipated 
life, became the lover of a pretty girl, one of the tenant's daughters. 
And the girl was so devoted to niin that perhaps he might bava 
mari'ied her at last ; but he was killed suddenly, when out hunt- 
ing, by a taU from his horse. 

Some time after, the girl, coming home late one evening, met 
the ghost of her lover, at a very lonesome part of the road. The 
form was the same as when living, but it had no eyes. Tho girl 
crossed herself, on which the ghost disappeared. 

Again she met the same apparition at night, and a third 
time, when the ghost stood right before her in the path, so 
that she could not pass. Then she spoke, and asked in the 
name of God and the good angels, why he appeared to her ; 
and he answered, that be could not rest in bis grave till he 
had received some command from her, vrhifb be was bouod to 
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"Then," she said, "go stand by the gate of heaven till the 
Judgment Day, and look in at the hiesaed dead on their 
thrones, but you may not enter. This is my judgment on your 
soul." 

On this (he g-host sighed deeply and vanished, and -was aeen no 
more. But the girl prayed earnestly that she soon might meet 
her lover at the gate of heaven, whither she had sent him, that so 
both might enter together into the blessed land. And thus it 
happened ; for by that day year she was carried to her grave in 
the churchyard, but her soul went forth to meet lier lover, where 
he waited for her by the gato of heaven ; and through her love he 
waa absolved, and permitted to enter within the gate before the 
Judgment Day. 

D taka Q short 



ing, they place twelve lighted 
_ say, is to prevent the devil 
coming for the soul; for nothing evil can pass a circle of fire. 



ivour the soula of men before they can reach the 

IfUlTJJlD Ul Mljd. 

It is a very general custom during some nights after a death to 
leave food outside the house— a griddle cake, oi a dish of 
potatoes. If it is gone in the morning, the spirits must have 
taken it ; for HO humau being vrould touch the food left for the 



The great and old families of Ireland consider It iright Ito be 
buried with their kindred, and are brought from any distance, 
however remote, to be laid in the ancient graveyard of the race. 

A young man of family having died far away, from fever, 
it was thoug-ht advisable not to bring him home, but to bury him 
where he died. However, on the night of the funeral a phantom 
hearse with four black horses stopped at the churchyard. Some 
men then entered with spades and shovels and dug a grave, after 
■which the hearse drove away. But next morning no sign of the 
grave was to be found, except a long line marked out, the length 
of a man's cofTin. 

It is unlucky and a bad omen to carry Are out of a house where 
any one is ill. A gentleman one day stopped at a cabin to get a light 
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for Ilia dear, and taving ■wished good morning' in the usual friendly 
fashion, he took a stick from the fire, blew it into a blaze, and 
■was walliing away, ■when the woman of the houie rose up fiercely 
and told him it was an evil thing to tahe fire away when her 
husband woa dying On looking; round he saw a ■wretohi'd 
skeleton lyiDg on a bed of atcaw , so he flung back the stick 
at onee, and fled from the place, leaMUg hia blessing m the 
form of a silver ofEermg, to neutralize the evil of the abducted 

After the priest has left a dying person, and confesMon has 
been made, all the family kneel round the bed reciting' the Litany 
for the Dying, and holy water is sprinkled orer the room until the 
■Qui departs. 

Then they all rise and begin (be mournful death-'wail in a loud 
voice ; and by this cry all the people in the ■village know the exact 
moment of the death, and each one that hears it utters a prayer 
for the departing soul. 

At the wake the corpse is often dressed in the habit of a 
religious order. A cross is placed in the hands and the scapular 
on the breast. Candles are lighted all round in a circle, and the 
friends and relatives arrange themselves in due order, the nearest 
of kin being at the head. At intervals they all stand up and 
intone the death-wail, rocking baclt and forward over the dead, 
and reciting his virtues ; while the widow and orphans frequently 
salute the corpse with endearing epithets, and recall the happy 
days they spent together. 

When the cofBn is home to the grave each person present helps 
t« carry it a little 'way; for this is coaeidered a mode of showing 
honour to the dead. The nearest relatives take the front handles 
first ; then after a little while they move to the hack and others 
take their place, until every person in turn has borne the head of 
the coffin to the grave— for it would be dishonourable to the 
dead to omit this mark of respect. 

As the cofBn is lowered into the grave the death-cry rises up 
with a loud and bitter wail, and the excitement often becomes so 
great that women have fallen into hysterics ; and at one funeral a 
young girl in her agony of grief jumped into lier father's grave 
und waa taken up insensible. 



THE WAKE ORGIES. 

From andent times the wakes, or funeral games, in Ireland wer' 
"leLi with many strange observances carried down by traditioi 
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from the pagan era. Some of the rites, however, were so levolb- 
ing and monstrous that the priesthood used all their influence to 
put them down. The old funeral customa, in consequence, have 
now been discontiaued almost entirely amongst the people, and 
the ancient traditional usages are unknown to the new generation, 
though the elders of the village can yet romemhei them. An old 
man still living thus deacrihed to an inquiring aJitiquary and 
lover of folk-lore, his experience of the ceremonial of a walie at 
which he had heen present in the South of Ireland, when he vaa 
quite a youth, some fifty years before. 

" One darli winter's night, about seven o'clock, a large party oC 
us," he said, "young men and women, perhaps tliirty or more, set 
out across the mountain to attend a wake at the house of a rich 
farmer, about three miles oS. All the young men carried lighted 
torches, for the way was rugged and dangerous; and by their 
light we guided the women as best we could over the deep 
clefts and across the rapid streams, swollen by the winter's rain. 
The girls took ofl tbeir slioes and stockings and walked barefoot, 
but where the water was heavy and deep the men carried them 
across in their arms or on their backs In th s way we all arr ved 
at laat at the farmhouse, and found & great a^seml lage n the 
large barn, which was hung throuf,hout w th branches of ever 
green and festoons of laurel and holly 

" At one end of the barn, on a bed d coratel y, fh branches of 
green leaves, lay tlie corpse, an old woman of e ghty tl e mother 
of the man of the house. He stood by the head of the dead 
woman, while all the near relatives had seats round Then the 
mourning women entered and sat down on ll o ground n a circle 
one in the centre cloaked and hooded who began tl e cl ant or 
funeral wail, all the rest joining in ci o s After an ter al 
there would come a deep silence ] then the chant began aga n and 
when it was over the women rose i p and went out leav ng the 
place free for the next comers, who a f d a play f 11 of ano ent 
symbolic meaning. But, first, whial v was ser ed ro nd and the 
pipers played ; for every village had sent the r best player and 
singer to honour the wake. 

"When a great space was cleared tu the cent e of the ba n 
the first set of players entered. They wore masks and fa ta t e 
garments, and each carried a long spear and a b t of pla fed straw 
on the arm for a shield. At once they began to build a fort, as it 
were, marking out the size with their spears, and using some rough 
play wllh the spectators. While thus engaged a band of eneniies 
appeared, also masked and armed, And now s great light began 
and many prisoners were taken ; but to save slaughter a horn was 
blown, and a light demanded between the two best champions of 
the hostile forces. Two of the finest young men were then 
flolected and placed at opposite ends of the barn, when they ran a 
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tilt against one another witt their apeaia, uttering fierce, loud criea, 
and making terrible demonstrations. At length one fell down as 
if mortally wounded j then all the hooded women came in again 
and keened over him, a male voica at intervals reciting hia deeds, 
■while the pipers played martial tunes. But on its heing suggested 
that perhaps ha was not dead at all, an herb doctor was Bent for to 
look at him; and an aged man with a Bowing white beard was 
led in, carrying a huge hundla of herbs, mth tbeae he per- 
formed sundry strange ineantations, until finally the dead man 
sat up and was carried off the field by his comrades, with shouts 
of triumph. So ended the first play. 

" Then supper waa served and more whisky drunk, after which 
another play was acted of a different kind. A table waa set in 
the middle of the barn, and two chairs, while all the people, about 
a hundred or more, gathered round in a circle. Then two men, 
dressed as judges, took their seats, with guards beside them, and 
called on another man to come forth and address the people. On 
this a young man sprang on the table and poured forth an oration 
in Irish, full of the most grotesque fun and sharp allusions, at 
which the crowd roared with laughter, Then he gave out a verse 
like a psalm, in gibberish Irish, and bade the people say it after 
him. It ran like this, being translated — 

** ' YelloT Macauly has come from Spain, 
He brought aneet music oatot s. bag. 
Sine Sw-jmo, Snlla Vick X>haa, 
Sulla, Sulla Viak Dhau righ.' 
(That is, Solomon, son of David the Eing.) 

" If any one failed to repeat this verse after him he was ordered , 
to prison by the judges, and the guards seized him to cut oil his 
head j or if any one laughed the judge sentenced him, saying in • 
Irish, ' Seize that man, he is a pagan : he is mocking the OhristJau 
faith. Let him die I ' 

" After this the professional story-teller was in great force, and 
held the listeners enchained by the wonders of his narration and the 
passionate force of bis declamation. So the strange revelry went 
on, and the feasting and the drinking, tail sunrise, when many of 
the guests returned to their homes, but others stayed with the 
family till the coffin was lifted for the grave." 



Full details of these strange wake orgies can seldom be obtained, 
for the people are afraid of the priesthood,' who have vehemently . 
denounced them. Yet the peasants cling to them with a mysterious ! 
reverence, and do not see the immorality of many of the 'wake .1 
practices. They accept them aa mysteries, ancient usages of their '. 
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foi'efatters, to be sacredly observed, or the vengeance of tlie dead 
■would fall on them, . ^ 

According to all accounts an immense amount of dramatic talent 
was displayed by the actors of theae fantastic and BjmboHc plays. 
An intelligent peasant, who was brought to see the acting at tlie 
Dublin theatre, declared on hb retnrn; "I have now Been the 
great Bngliah actors, and heard plays in the English tongue, but 
poor and dull they Boomed to me after the acting of our own 
people at the wakes and. f aira ; for it is a truth, the ll<nglisli cannot 
make us weep and laugh as I have seen the crowds with us when 
the players played and tha poets recited their stories." 

The Celts certainly have a strong dramatic tendency, and there 
are many peasant families in Ireland who have been distinguished 
for generations as bards and actors, aud have a natural and 
hereditary gift for music and song. 

On the subject of wake orgies, a clever writer observes that 
they are evidently a remnant of paganism, and formed part of 
those Druidic rites meant to propitiate tha evil spirits and the 
demons of darkness and doom ; for the influence of Druidism 
lasted long after the establishment of Christianity. The Druid 
priests took shelter with the people, and exercised a powerful and 
mysterious sway over them by their magic spells, Druid practices 
were known to exist down to the time of the Norman invasion in 
the twelfth century, and even for centuries after ; and to this 
Druidie influence may be traced the sarcasms on Christianity 
which are ooeaaionally introduced into the mystery plays of the 
wake ceremonial. As in the one called " Hold the Light," where 
the passion of the Lord Christ is travestied with grotesque imi- 
tation. The same writer describes the play acted at wakes called 
" The Building of the Ship," a symbolic rite still older than 
Druidism, and probably o remnant of the primitive Arkita 
worship. This was followed by a scene called "Drawing tlio 
Ship out of the Mud." It was against the=e two plays that the 
anathemas of the Church were chiefly directed, in consonuence of 
their gross immorality, and they have now entirely ceased to form 
any portion of the wake ceremonial of Ireland. Hindu priests 

BtiH practised in their own temples ; ond travellers have traced a 
MmilarJty also in these ancient usages to the " big canoe games " 
of the Mandan Indians. 

In the next play, the Hierophant, or teacher of the games, 
orders all the men out of the room ; a young girl is than dressed 
with a hide thrown over her, and horns on her head, to simulate a 
cow, while her maidens form a circle and slowly dance round her 
to music, on which a loud knocking is heard at the door. " Who 
wants to enter?" asks the Hierophant. He is answered, " The 
guards demand admittance for the bull who is ■without." Admit- 
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tftnoe is refused, and the maidens and the co'w aSoet great alarm. 
Still the knocliing goes on, and finally the door is burst open and 
the bull enters. He also is robed with a hide and wears horns, 
and is surrounded by a band of young men as his guards. He 
endeavours to seize the cow, who is defended by bar maidens, 
forming the dramatic incidents of the play, A general mock fight 
now tdies place between the guards and the maidens, and the 
scene ends with, uproarious hilarity and the capture of the cow. 

There are other practices mentioned bj writers on the subject, 
who trace in the Irish observances a tradition of the Oabyrio rites, 
and also a striking similarity to the idolatrous practices of Hin- 
dustan as daacribed in the "Asiatic Eesaarches, and iu Moore's 
" Hiudtt Pantheon," 

It is remarkable also that in the Polynesian Islands the funeral 
rites were accompanied by somewhat similar ceremonies. Tliesa 
the early missionaries viewed with horror, and finally succeeded 
in extirpating them. 

These onciout funeral rites have now disappeared in Ireland ; 
still the subject remains one of intense interest to the ethnologist 
and antiquary, who will find in the details indications of the 
oldest idolatries of the world, especially of that primitive religion 
called Ariiite, as in the dramatic performance called "The Building 
of the Ship," where one man prostrates himself on the ground as 
tlia ship, while two others sit head and foot to represent the prow 
and stern. This ship drama is, perhaps, a fragroent of the earliest 
tradition of humanity represented by a visible symbol to illustrate 
the legend of the Deluge, 



THE ANCIENT MYSTERIES. 

InELANB, from its remote position and immunity from Roman 
conquest, remained longer in the possession of the Druidic mys- 
teries than any other nation of Europe, Besides, the early mis- 
sionaries adopted no intolerant measures against the ancient creed; 
CO persecutions are recorded. The sacred trees were not cut 
down, nor the sacrificial stones destroyed ; but the holy wells and 
the antique monuments were sanctified by association with a 
saint's name and history, and from being objects of pagan idolatry 
became shrines of prayer and centres of bolv worship, where 
enlightened men preached the new gospel of ligbt, purity, and 
loTS to an awa-strudf, wondering multitude 

To this tolerant policy, as Mr, "Wmdell, the learned antiquary, 
remarks, may be attributed the strong endurance of Druidic 
superstitions and usages in Ireland Much also is due to the 
peculiar and truly Oriental tenacity with which the Irish at all 
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times have dung to the customs and traditions of their forefathers. 
The belief in a fairy race ever present amongst tbem and around 
t.hem, is one of these ineffaceaWe superatitioca which the people 
Btili hold -with a faith as fervent as those of the flwt Aryan tririea 
■who wandered westward from the mystic East, where aU creeds, 
aymhoh, and myths had their origin, 

Many other broken fragments of the early ritual of the world 
can also still be traced in the popular superstitions and usages of 
the people. The sun and moon with tiie mysterious powers of 
nature were the first gods of humanity. Astarte, Ashtaroth, and 
Isis were all the same moon-goddeas under different names, and aU 
were represented by the symbol of the homed cow. The Ea7ptiana 
typified the sun and moon, Osiris and lais, as the ox and the cow ; 
and these symbols were still used at the Irish wake ceremonial 
until very recently : for the Druids also worshipped the sun and 
moon and the winds, and venerated traes, fountains, rivers, and 
pillar stones, lite their Persian ancestry. But the Irish considered 
the east wind demoniacal, the Druidic wiad of accursed power. 
They called it " The Eed Wind," " A wind that blasts the trees 
and withers men is that Ked Wind," according to a bard. 

The Hindus had their triad of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, 
representing the sun at morning, noon, and evening ; so the Irish 
Druids had their triad of Baal, Budh, and Grian, and they called 
the May festival Ld Btidha na Baal tinne (the day of Buddha of 
the Baal fires). Chrishna was another Hindu name for the sun, 
and the Irish had Orias, a name tor the sun Hkewise, 

The Hindus had their cattle, or cow festival in spring, when 
they walked round the animals with great ceremony, always gcing 
westward, while they flung garlands on their horns. So in Ireland 
there was also a procession, when the cows were decorated with 
vervain and the rowan, and were sprinkled with the Sgaitft-an- 
Tobar (the purity of the well), that is, the first water drawn from 
a sacted well aft^r midnight oa May Eve. This was considered an 
effective antidote to witchcraft, and whoever aucceeded in being 
first at the well, cast into it a tuft of grass, called Cuisheag grots, 
to show that the Sgaitk-an-Tobar had been abstracted. So also 
the Hindus esteem the CiisAa^j-(M.< as sacred, and east it into their 
wells for a like purpose. The ceremonial of wreathing the homa 
of the cows was in honour of the moon, the wife of the San-god, 
whose emblem, as we know, all through the East, as in Ireland, 
■was the homed cow. 

Many and strange, indeed, are the analogies Ijetween the prac- 
tices of the Egyptians, Hindus, Persians, and the Irish ; and the 
legend may, after all, have some truth in it which brings the first 
Colonists of Ireland from Egypt, and makes the first Queen of 
Eriaa daughter of Pharaoh. The ancient war-cry of thelrish clans 
was Pharrah! a word that has no significance in the IrisJi laa- 
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guage,'but which is supposed by some antiijuariana to be the sama 
as FhinRa, the sun— the regal title of the Egyptian kings, by which 
they were involied by the warriors as they rushed into battle. 

The ancient funeral ceremonies of Egypt caa be still seen and 
Btudied at the wake of ao Irish peasant ; eapeciaUy in that singu- 
lar symbol, when a man and a woman appeared, one bearing the 
head of an ox, the other that of a cow at the funeral games ; a 
custom which has now lost all its meaning, but which originally, 
no doubt, represented Isis and Osiris waitmg to receiTe the soul 
of the dead. 

The Persians held that fire and water were the moat sacred of 
all things and so did the Irish ; hence their reverence for the 
waters of purification at the holy wells. And as the heathen 
passed their children and cattle through the lire to Moloch, so 
the Irish performed the same rite at the Baal festival, when the 
young men leaped through the Hamoa, and the cattle were driven 
through the hot embers. Fire was held to be the visible symbol 
of the invisible God, endowed with mystic cleansing powers, and 
the ascending flame was thought to be a divine spirit dwelling in 
the substance ignited. For tms reason the Irish made a circle of 
fire round their children and their cattle to guard them from evil, 
holding the belief that no evil spirit could passtbis special emblem 
of divinity. 

But even in matters less divine there was a similarity between 
the Persian and Irish usages. The Persian Magi made a consider- 
able reveuue from the sacred fire ; for each devotee paid a silver 
coin for the ember carried away from the holy temple, to light 
the home fire on the day of the Sun-festival. And fire was also 
a source of wealth to the Druid priests; each person being 
obliged to buj^ it from them on the great day of Baal. There- 
fore it vpas a sin to give away fire on that day ; and the habit of 
borrowing it to light the home fire waa denounced as fatal and 
unlucliy. The true reason being that to borrow the sacred element 
wa« f* injure the priestly reveuue. Yet this ancient ordinance is 
still religiously observed in Ireland; and even to this day no 
peasant would venture to give away fire or milk on May Day, 
for fear of the worst consequences to the giver; while any one 
who came to boiTow a lighted brand would be looked on as an 
emissary of Satan. 

The aicred fire of Tara {Tamhair-na-Rigk, Tara of the Kings) 
was only lit every three years, and then with great ceremony. 
The sun 8 rays were concentrated by means of a brazen lens, on 
some pieces of dried wood, and from this alone were all the sacred 
fires in Ireland kindled in the holy places. 

At the present time, if apeasant has to light a fire in the house 
on May morning, which does not often happen, as the custom ia 
to keep the fire burning all night, a lighted sod taken from the 
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priest's house is esteemed of great virtue and saercdness, just as 
in old time a liglited brand from the altar of Baal was used to 
ligit the domestic fire. 

The siciJBd fire was also obtained from the friction of wood, or 
the striking of stones ; and it was supposed that the spirits of flro 
dwelt in these objects, and ■when the pneat invoked them to appear, 
they brought g-ood luck to the household for the cominfr year ; but 
if invoked by other hands on that special day their influence waa 
maltgc. 

The migration of races can be clearly traced by their Bupersti- 
tJOHs, The oldest aoem to have come from Persia end Egypt ; 
while mutilated, though stjll authentic portions of the old-world 
ritual can still ha found all along the Mwiiterranean, markiiigthe 
westward progress of the primitive nations, till the last wave 
found a resting-place on our own farJistant eboreo, washed by 
the waters of ^e Atlantic. 

Assyria was the teacher of Egypt; Egypt of Greece; and 
Greece of Europe ; and little seems to have been lost during the 
progress of sixty centuries. The old myths still remain at the 
base of all thought and all creeds; broken fragments of the primal 
faith ; shadowy traditions of some great human life that once 
was real and actual, or of some groat event that changed the 
destiny of nations, and the echo of which still vibrates through 
the legends, the songs, the poetry, and the usages ot every people 
on the face of the earth. 

Persia, EgTOt, India, the Teuton, and the Celt, have all the 
same primal ideas in their mythology, and the same instincts of 
euperstition ; and the signs to which past ages have given a 
mystic meaning stiO come to na laden with a fateful significance, 
even in this advanced era of culture and the triumph of reason. 

We still cannot help believing that prophecies come in the 
night, for the mystical and prophetic nature of dreams is con- 
firmed by the personal experience of almost every human being; 
and few are found brave enough, even amongst the educated 
classes, lightly to break through a traditional usage on which all 
the ages have set the seal of good or ill luck. 

Superstition, or the belief in unseen, mysterious, spiiitual in- 
fineuces, is an instinct of human nature. A vague, shadowy, 
formless belief, certainly, yet ineradicable. We reel that our 
dual humanity, the materia! as well as the ps^chica], holds some 
strange and mystic relation with an luiseenspbitual world, though 
we cannot define the limits, nor bring it under a law. 

Before the written word existed, the people strove to espresa 
their creed and h^tory in symbola. Divine nations, like the 
Greeks, made the symbols beautiful, and these the uncultured 
tribes may afterwards have distorted into grotesque and rude 
imitations ; but the same idea can be traced through all forma 
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by which humanity has tried to repreaent history, nature, and 
God. 

And the old Pagan customs of the early world seem to have an 
enduring vitality, and to have become fixed, even in the usages of 
the enlightened nineteenth century. The Persian Magi and tta 
Druid priest exacted a tribute of the firstlings of the flock as a 
burnt-offering' to the Sun-god on tha day of his festival; so in 
modern times, we sacrifice a lamb at Easter and an os at Ohrist- 
maa, retaining the yagan rite while we honour the Christian 
legend. The Christmas-tree is still lighted to guide the Sun-god 
back to life ; and the spotted cake, anciently made in his honour, 
of com and fruit, still finds its place on our tables, as the plum 
pudding of dvilization, even as its primitive prototype was laid 
on the sacred altars ot the Persians oh an offermg of gratitude to 
the Lord of Light and Life. 

The widespread rangeof the same traditional customs acdsiipet- 
Btitions amongst ail peoples and through every age is a most inter- 
esting study, as showing the primitive unity of the human race and 
the subsequent divergence of the nations, even as recorded in the 
Biblical narrative ; hut it would be endless to follow the lines of 
of&nity that run through all the creeds, legends, naages and super- 
stitions of the world. Thus the Aigonquil Indians, according to 
Mr, Lelond, held the ash-tree and the elm as sacred and tnyatieal, 
because these trees were made human. Of the ash was made 
man, of the elm, woman. 

So in the Edda, wo read of the mighty ash-tree whoso summit 
reaches to heaven, and whose roots go down to hell. Two foun- 
tains sprang from beneath it— one the knowledge of all that is ; 
the other of all that shall be. And out of the wood man was 
created. 

The Irish also hold the ash-tree aa all-powerful against witch- 
craft ; therefore branches of it were wreathed rounds the horns of 
the cattle, and round the child's cradle to keep ofl evil influence ; 
while in all their weird tales of the fairy dances with the dead, 
the mortals drawn into their company are infallibly safe if they 
get poasession of a branch of the ash-tree, and hold it safely till 
out of reach of the evil spell. 

The alder is another of the mystical trees of Ireland, held 
sacred, as in Persia, on account of its possessing atrange mys- 
terious properties and powers to avert evil ; and the hawthorn 
likewise was sacred to the Irish fairies, therefore a libation of 
milk was poured over the roots on May Day, as the Hindus 
poured milk on the earth round the sacred tree aa an offering to 
the manes of the dead. 

In the Tranaylvanian legends and superstitions, of which 
Madame Gerard has recently given aa interesting record, many 
will be found identical with: he Irish ; such as these— Friday ia 
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tie moat unlucky day of all the week ; evil ap ti a s ng t 
between sunset and midnight; it is ill-luck ha y pa h 
crossed by a hare; on entering a atrange h d wn a 

moment, or a death will happen ; spitting ia a a raes m t 
efB.cacioua against the influence of the devi an nfan s nai a 
should be bitten, not cut ; never rode an empt^ c ad e the ob u 
and the swallow bring luck: never kill a spider ; the crow and 
ft block hen are ommous of evil. The dead are only in a 
trance;, they beM -everything but can maltt ao si?;;. The Irish 
also beliere that the dead are aHow^ at certaiif times to visit 
their living kindred. A whirlwind denotes that a devil is 
dancing with a witch ; so the Irish believe that the fairies are 
rushing by in the whirlwind intent on carrying off some mortal 
victim to the fairy mansions ; and the only help is to fliu" clay at 
the passing wind, when the fiiries will be obliged to drop tlia 
mortal child, or the heautif 1 j un g 1 thev have abducted. 

But the Eoumaniacs ar a m x d a — Greek, Slav, Teuton, 
Gypsey — and many of the p 1 1 a e dark and gloomy, 

especially those relating to amju' wl and terrible demons, 
evil spirits, and fearful w t hes The I h legends yarely deal 
witb anything terrible o e Itu They circle, in general, 
round the mjtliua of the fa y a 1 ght a d beautiful creation, 
only living for pleasure, m , and th dance, and rarely malig- 
nant or ill-natured, except when their dancing grounds are inter- 
fered with, or when they are not treated with proper generous 
consideration in the matter of wine. 

The strange dance practised at Midsummer in Ireland round 
the Baal flrea can clearly be traced from the East to Erin ; and in 
its origin was evidently a religious symbol and rite. The Greeks 
practised it from the most ancient times. It was called the 
Pyrrhic dance— from pur fire — and simulated the windings of a 
serpent. 

The Syrto$, the great national dance of tlie jEgean Islands, so 
well described by Mr. Bent in bis interesting book on the Cyclades, 
also resembles the winding of a serpent. The dancers hold hands 
oad circle round in tortuous curves precisely as in Ireland, where 
the line ot dancers with joined hands, always moving from east to 
west, extends sometimes for a mile in length. It was probably a 
mystic dance symbolic of tbe path of the sun, though the esoteric 
meaning has now been entirely lost ; part of the primal range of 
ideas out of which man first formed a religion and ritual of wor- 

Many other practices and superstitions of the Greek islanders 
strongly resemble the Irish. The Nereids of the jEgean play tbe 
part of the Irish fairies, and ate as capricious though often mors 
malignant. If a child grows wan and weak the Nereids have 
Struck it ; ond it is laid naked for a night on the altar steps to 
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teat the truth of the sitsplcioii. If the poor child dies under the 
trial, then it certalalj was bewitched by the evil spirits, and tha 
parents are well content to he rid of the imhoJy thing. 

Tha funeral wail orer the dead also cloaely resemhlea the Irish, 
when the hired mourning -woraen sit round the corpe, tear their 
hair, heat their breast ana rock to and fro, intoning in a monotone 
chant the praises of the deceased, the cries at timea rising to & 
scream, in a frenzy of grief and despair. 

The islanders likewise use many churma and incantstiona like 
the Irish, while the old ■women amongst them display wonderful 
knowledge of the mystic nature and power of herbs, and we most 
expert in the cure of disease, It is indeed reniarliahle that, 
amongst all primitiye tribes and nations, women have always 
shown the highest ekill in the treatment of disease, and have 
been rightly accounted the best doctors, and the most learned in 
mystic medicinal lore. 

The Marquis ot Lome, in his graphic and inatructiTS " Canadian 
Pictures," speaks of the wonderful skill of the Indian women, and 
the remarkable cures effected by the sciuaws through their know- 
ledge of the varied properties of herbs. The Indians also have a 
sweating hath for the sick, such as was used hy the anwent Irish, 
A- bath IS made by stones covered over with branches ; hot water 
is then poured on the stones, and the patient crouches over the 
heated vapour evolved until a violent perspiration is produced, 
which carries off the disease, or the pains in the members, with- 
out ftul. The sweating bath of the Irish was made quite on the 
same principles, and is the most effective cure known for pains ia 
the bones and feverish disorders. It is still used in the Western 
Islands, "The Sweating House," aait is called, is made of rough 
stones with a narrow entrance, through which the patient creeps 
on all-fours ; when inside, however, he can stand up, A peat fire 
is kindled, and divesting himself of all clothing, he undergoes the 
process of sweating in a profuse perspiration as he lies on the 
stone floor. The place is heated like a baker's oven, hut there is 
sufficient ventilation kept up by means of chinks and apertures 
through the stone work of the walls. 

The cures effected by this process are marvellous. As the 
people say of it themselves, "Any disease that has a hold on the 
Itones can't stand before it no time at all, at all." 



THE POWER OF THE WORD. 

The belief in the malific influence of the Evil Eye pervades all 
the Greek islands, and the same preventive n- ---■ - 
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in Ireland. Ab old woinan ia employed to epit three times at the 
person affected, if she is a person learned in the mysteries and 
aecountedwisB. Salt and fire are also naedna safeguards, precisely 
as the Irish peasant employs them to guard his cattle and obOdren 
from the evil influence. But BO superstition is more widely 
spread; it seems to pervade all the world, and to be instinctive to 
humanity. The educated are as susceptible to it as the illiterate, 
and no neiTes are strong enough, apparently, to resist the impres- 
sion made by an envious, malicious glance, for a poison that 
Mights and withers seems to emanate from it. Reason appeals in 
vain ; the feelings cannot he overcome that the presence and 
glance of some one person in a room can chill all the natural flow 
of spirits, while the presence of another seems to intensify all our 
mental powers, and transform us for the moment into a higher 

But a malific power, stronger even than the g-lance of the 
Evil Eye, was exercised by the Bards of Erin : whom they would 
they blessed, but whom they would they also banned ; and tbo 
poet's malison was more dreaded and was more fatal than any 
other form of imprecation—for the hard had the mystic prophet 
power: he could foresee, and he could denounce. And no man 
could escape from the judgment pronounced by a poet over one he 
desired to injure ; for the poet had the ijnowledgo of all mysteries 
and was Lord over the secrets of life hy the power of The Word, 
Therefore poets were emphatically called the tribe of Buars, that 
is. The Men op Thb woitn ; for by a word the poets could 
produca deformities in those they disliked, and moke them objecfa 
of scorn and hateful in the sight of other men. 



THE POET AND THE KING. 

NuAMiE, the celebrated poet, is remembered in history by ( 



But byaL 

evil fate the wife of Caer the king loved the young man j and she 

EBve him a silver apple in proof of her love, and further promised 
im the kingdom and herself if he could overthMW Caer and 
make the people depose him from the sovranty. 

"How can I do this ? " answered NuadhS, " for the king has 
ever been kind to me." 
" Ask him for some gift," said the qaeen, " that he will refuse, 
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&9d tlien put a blemiab on him for punialsment, that so he can be 
no longer king ; " for no one with & biemiah waa ever Buffered to 
reign in Erin. 

"But he refuses me nothing," answered Kuadlig, 

" Try him," said the queen. " Ask o£ hLm the dageer he 
brought from Alba, for he is uudor a vow iievor to part with it." 

So Nuadhfi went to him, and asked for the dagger that came 
out of Alba as a gift. 

" Woe ia me ! said the king. " This I cannot grant ; for I am. 
under a solemn vow never to part with it, or give it to another." 

Then the poet by his power made a satire on him, and tliia was 
the form of tl:e imprecation — 

" Evil deuth, and a short life 

Be on Caerthe king [ 
Let iJie spears of battle woimil him, 
Under earth, under ramparts, under akmes, 

Let the malediction be on him 1 " 

And when Caer rose up in the morning he put bis hand to his face 
and found it was disfigured with three hlistera, a white, a red, 
and a green. And when he saw the blemish he fled away filled 
with tear that any man should see him, and took refuge in a fort 
with one of his faithful servants, and no one know where he 
lay hid. 

So NuadhS took the kingdom and held it for a year, and hod 
the q^ueen to wife. But then grievous to liim waa the fate of 
Caer, and he set forth to search for him. 

And he was seated in the king's own royal chariot, with the 
king's wife beside him, and the king's greyhound at his feet, and 
all the people wondered at the beauty of the charioteer. 

Now Oaer was in the fort where he had found shelter, and 
when he saw them coming he said — ■ 

" Who is this that ia seated in my chariot in the place of the 
champion, and driving my steeds P " 

But when ha saw that it was NuadhS he fled away and hid 
himself for shame. 

Then Nuadhe drove into the fort in the king's chariot, and 
loosed the dogs to puraue Caer. And they found him hid under 
the flagstone oehind the rock even where the dogs tracked him. 
And Caer fell down dead from shame on beholding Nuadhe, and 
the rock where he fell flamed up and shivered into fragments, and 
ft splinter leaped up high as a man, and struck Nuadhg on the 
eyes, and blinded him for life. Such was the punishment decreed, 
and just and right was the vengeance of God upon the sin of the 
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THESIDHE RACE. 

The Sidlie dwell in the Sifra, or fairy palace o£ gold and erystal, 
in the heart of the hill, and they have bean given youth, beauty, 
joy, and the power oyer music, yet they are often sad ; for they 
remember that they were once angela in heaven though now cost 
down to earth, and though they have power over all tfie mysteriea 
of Nature, yet they must die without hope of regaining heaven, 
■while mortala are certain of immortality. Therefore this one 
sorrow darlions their life, a mournful envy of humanity : because, 
■while man is created immortal, the beautiful fairy race is doomed 
to annihilation. 

One day a great fairy chief asked Columb-Kille if there were 
any hope left to the Sidhe that one day they would regwn heaven 
and be restored to their ancient place amongst the angels. But 
the saiut answeo'ed that hope there was none ; their doom waa 
fixed, and at the judgment-day they would pass through death 
info annihilation; for so had it been decreed by the justice of 
God. 

On hearing this the fairy chief fell into a profound melancholy, 
and he and all his court sailed away from Ireland, and went back 
to their native country of Armenia, there to await the coming of 
the terrible judgmant-day, which is fated to bring the fairy race 
certain death on earth, without any hope of regaining heaven. 

The "West o£ Ireland is peculiarly sacred to ancient superstitions 
of the Sidhe race. There is a poetry in the scenery that touches 
the heart of the people ; they love the beautiful glens, the moun- 
taiiis rising like towers from the sea, the islands sanctiSed by the 
memory of a saint, and the green hHls where Finvarra holds hia 
court. Every lake and mountain has its legend of the spirit-land, 
some holy traditions of a saint, or some historic memo:^ of A 
national hero who flouriabed in the old great days when Ireland 
had native chiefs and native swords to guard her ; and amongst 
the Western Irish, especially, the old superstitions of their fore- 
fathers are reverenced with a solemn faith and fervour that is 
almost a religion. Finvarra the king is still believed to rule over 
oil the fairies of the west, and Onagh is the f^ry queen. Her 
golden hair sweeps the ground, and she is rohed in silver gossamer 
all glittering as if with diamonds, but they are dew-drops that 
sparkle over if. 

The queen ia more beautiful than any woman of earth, yet Fin- 
varra loves the mortal women beat, and wiles them down to his 
fairy palace by the subtle charm of the fairy music, for no one 
who has heard it can resist its poicer, and they are fated to belong 
to the fairies ever after. Their friends mourn for them as dead 
with much lamentation, but in reality they are leading a joyous 
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life down in the heart of the hill, in the fairy palace wiih the 
eilvor columns and the crystal walls. 

Yet Bometimes they are not drawn down heneath the eatth, 
but remain as usual in th) daily life, though the fairy spell ia 
still on them ; end the young men who have once heard the fairy 
harp become possessed by the spirit of music which haunts them 
to their death, and gives them strange power orer the souls 
of men. This was the case with Carolan, t!ie celebrated bard. 
He acquired al! the magic melody of his notes by sleeping out on 
a fairy rath at night, when the fairy music came to him in his 
dreams ; and on awaking he played the airs from memory. Thus 
it was that ha bad power to matiden men to mirth, or to set them 
weeping as if for the dead, and no one ever before or since played 
the enchanting fairy music lihe Carolan, the aweet muHician of 
Ireland, 

There was another man also who heard the fairy music when 
sleeping on a rath, and ever after he was haunted by the melody 
day and night, till he grew mad and had no pleasure in life, for be 
longed to be with the fairies again that he might hear them sing'. 
So one day, driven to despair by the madneas of longing, he threw 
himself from the cliff into the mountain lake near the fairy rath, 
and so died and was seen no more. 

In the Western Islands they believe that the magiq of fairy 
music is so strong that whoever hears it cannot choose but follow 
the sound, and the young giris are drawn awa^ by the enchant- 
ment, and dance all night with FiuTari'a the kmjf, though in the 
morning they ere found fast asleep in bed, yet with a memory of 
all they had heard and seen ; and Some say that, while with 
the fairies, the young women learn strange secrets of love potions, 
by which they can worit spells and dangerous charms over those 
whose love they desire; or upon any one who has offended and 
spoken ill of them. 

It is a beautiful idea that the Irish airs, bo plaintive, mournful, 
and tear-compelling, are but the remembered echoes of that spirit 
music which bad power to draw souls away to the fairy mansions, 
and hold them captive by the sweet magic of the melody. 



MUSIC. 

Music (onned the chief part of education in ancient Ireland as 
in Greece, where the same word signified a song and a law. 
Laws, religion, sciences, and history were all taught in music 
to the Irish people by the OlUmthi, or learned men. The Poeta 
chanted the Mos-Catha, or Bong of battle, to incite the warriors to 
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deeds of bravei'j Ilie Bards recited thn deeds of the chiefs, 
or pleasaut tolbs of love at the festiials and atiuck the harp 
to suatam the ■voice The Erehona mtontd the law m a reci- 
tative or mouotone chant seated on an eniLiience m the open 
air while all the people were gathered icund to liEten Ihe 
Senachie chanted the history geneaJogie'' and trad tions of 
the tribe, and the female mourners were instructed hy the poeta 
in the elegiac measure, or funeral wail over the dead. 

The poet-power was also believed to confer the gift of prophecy ; 
and no great expedition was undertaken by the tribe without the 
advice and sanction of the bard, and especially of the poet- 
priestess of the tribe. Thus Ethna the poetess stood on a high 
stone at the battle of Moytura, and gave inspiration by her chants 
to the warriors of the Tuatha-de-Dananns, and stimulated their 
courage by her prophecies of victory ; and the stone she stood on 
is in existence to this day on the plain of the battle, and is 
still called by the people " the Stone of the Prophetess." 



POET INSPIRATION. 

EODAIN THE POETESS. 

The Leanan-Sidhe, or the spirit of life, was supposed to be 
the inspirer of the poet and singer, as the BanSidke was the 
spirit of death, the foreteller of doom. 

The Leanan-Sidhe aonietimes took the form of a woman, who 
gave men valour and strengtli in the battle by her songs. Such 
was Eodain the poetess, by whom Eugene, Iring of Munster, 

gained complete victory over his foes. But afterwards he gave 
imself up to luxury and pleasure, and went away to Spain, ■where 
he remained nine years, and Took to wife the daughter of the king 
of Spain. At the end of that time he returned to Ireland wilh a 
baud of Spanish followers. But he found his kingdom plundered 
and rained, and the revellers and drunkards were feasting in his 
banquet haU, and wasting bis revenues for then' pleasures while 
the people staived. And the whole nation despised the king, and 
would not hear his words 'when he sat down in his golden 
chair to give just judgment for iniquity. Then Eugene the 
king, in his deep sorrow and humiliation, sent for Eodain the 
poeteas to come and give him counsel, So Eodain came to him, 
and upheld him wilh her strong spirit, for she had the power 
within her of the poet and the prophet, and she said™ 
" Ai'iee now, king, and govern like a true hero, and bring 
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confuwon on the evil woi'lters. Be strong ond fear not, for by 
strength and justice kings should rule." 

And Eugene the king was guided by her counsel and was 
sucoeasful. And he overthrew his enemies and hrought haolc 
peace and order to the land. For the strength of the Leanan- 
Sidhe was in the words of Eodain, the power of the spirit of lifs 
which is given to the poet and the prophet, by which they inspire 
and guide the hearts of men. 



THE BANSHEE. 

The Banshee means, especially, the woman of the fairy race, from 
van, " the Woman^the Beautiful ; " the same ■word from which 
comes Femes. Shiloh-Van was one of the names of Buddlia — 
" the son of the woman ; " and some writers aver that in tlie Irish 
— Suliivan (SuUi-van), may he found this ancient name of 
Buddha. 

As the Leanan-Sidhe wos the acknowledged spirit of life, 
giving inspiration to the poet and the musician, so the Ban-Sidhe 
was the tpirit of death, the most weird and awful of all the fairy 
powers. 

But onlj certain families of historic lineage, or persons gifted 
with music and song, are attended by this spirit ; for music and 
poetry are fairy ^fts, and the possessors of them show kinship to 
the spirit race — therefore they are watched over by the spirit 
of life, which is prophecy and inspiration ; and by the spirit 
of doom, which is tne revealer of the secrets of death. 

Sometimes the Baushee assumes the form of some sweet singing' 
virgin of the famU.^ who died young, and has been given the 
mission by the invisible powers to become the Jiarbinger of coming 
doom to her mortal kindred. Or she may be seen at night as a 
ghrouded woman, crouched beneath the trees, lamenting with 
veiled fa«e ; or flying past in the moonlight, crying bitterly : and 
the cry of this spirit is mournful beyond all otlier sounds on earth, 
and betokens certain death to some member of the family when- 
ever it is heard in the silence of the night. 



The Bansliee even follows the old race across the ocean and 
to distant lands ; for space and time offer no liindrance to the 
mystic power which is selected and appointed to hear the prophecy 
of death to a family. Of this a well-authenticated instance 
happened a few years ago, and many now living can attest the 
truth of the narrative. 
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A branch of the ancient raco of the CGradys had settled ill 
Canada, far removed, apparently, from all the associatious, tra- 
ditions, and mjaterious influences of the old land o£ their fore- 
fathers. 

But one night a strange and mournful lamentation waa heard 
outside the house. No word was uttered, only a hitter cry, 88 of 
one in deepest agony and sorrow, floated through the air. 

Inquiry was made, hiit no one had been seen near the house at 
the time, though seyei-ol persona distinctly heard the weird, 
uneartlily cry, and a terror fell upon the household, as if some 
sunernat 1 ' fi ! ad ovei'shaaowed them. 

Next d y h p d that the gentleman and his eldest son 

went oi b A ey did not return, however, at the usual 

time fo dm m arm was excited, and messengers were 

sent down h h to look for them. But no tidmga came 
until, p y h act hour of the night whoa the spirit- 

cry had been h d h previous evening, a crowd of men 
were se n app h n he house, bearing with them the dead 
bodies of the father and the son, who had both been drowned 
by the accidental upsetting of the boat, within sight of land, but 
not near enough for any help to reach them in time. 

Thus the Ban-Sidhe had fulfilled her mission of doom, after 
which she disappeared, and the cry of the spirit of death waa heard 



At times the spirit-voice is heard in low and soft lamenting, as 
if close to the window. 

Not long ago an ancient lady of noble lineage was lying near 
the death-hour in her stately castle. One evening', after twilight, 
she suddenly unclosed her eyes and pointed to the window, witn 
a happy smile on her face. All present looked in the direction, 
but nothing was visible. They heard, however, the sweetest 
music, low, soft, and spiritual, floating round the house, and at 
times apparently close to the window of the Mci room. 

Many of the attendants thought it was a trick, and went out to 
aearch the grounds ; but nothing human was seen, Stni the wild 
plaintive singing went on, wandering through the trees like the 
night wind — a low, beautiful mosic that never ceased all through 
the night. 

Next morning the noble lady lay dead ; then the music ceased, 
and the lamentation from that hour was heard no more. 



There was a gentleman also in the same country who had a 
beautiful daughter, strong and healthy, and a splendid horse- 
woman. She always followed the hounds, and her appearance at 
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the hunt atfjacted unbounded admiration, aa no one rode so well 
or looked so beautiful. 

One evening there was a ball after the hunt, and the young 
girl moved through the daiice with the grace of a fairy queen. 

But that same night a voice came close to the father's window, 
as if the face were laid cloae to the glass, and he heard a mournful 
lamentation and a cry ; and the wbrfs rang out on the air — 

" In three weeks death j in three weeks the grave — dead — dead 

Three times the voice came, and three times he heard the words ; 
but thoug-h it was bright moonlight, and he looked from the 
window over all the park, no form was to be seen. 

Next day, hia daughter showed symptoms of fever, and exactly 
in three weeks, as the Bau-^idhe bad prophesied, the beautiful 
girl lay dead. 

The night before her death soft music was heard outside the 
house, though no word was spoken by the spirit-voice, and the 
family said the form of a woman crouched beneath a tree, with a 
mantle covering her head, waa distinctly visible. But on ap- 
proaching, the phantom disappeared, though the soft, low music 
of the lamentation continued till dawn. 

Then the angel of death entered the house with soundless feet, 
and ho breathed upon the beautiful face of the young girl, and 
she rested in the sleep of the dead, beneath the dark shadows of 
his wings. 

Thus the prophecy of the Banshee came true, according to the 
time foretold by the spirit-voice, 



QUEEN MAEVE. 

A BEMASKABLB account is given in the Bardic Legends of a 
form that appeared to Maeve, queen of Connaught, on the eve of 
battle. 

Suddenly there stood before the queen's chariot, a tall and 
beautiful woman. She wore a green robe clasped with a golden 
bodkin, a golden fillet oo her head, and seven braids for the Dead 
of bright gold were in her hand. Her skin was white as snow 
that falls m the night ; her teeth were as pearls ; her lips red as 
the berries of the mountain ash ; her golderi hair fell to the 
ground ; and her voice was sweet as the golden harp-string when 
touched by a skilful hand, 

" Who art thou, O woman ? " asked the queen, in astonishment. 

" I am Feithlinn, the fairy prophetess of th* Bath of Cruachan," 
she answered. 
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"'Tia -well, O Feithlann the prophetess," said Maeye; "but 
Tvhat dost thou foresee concerning our hosts ? " 

" I foresee bloodshed ; I foresee power ; I foresee defeat I " 
answered the prophetess. 

" My couriers have hroug-ht rae good tidings I " Baid the queen j 
" my army is strong, my warriors are well prepared. But speak 
the truth, prophetess ; for my soul knows no fear." 

" I foresee hloodshed ; I foresee yictoiy 1 " answered tha 
prophetess the second time. 

"^But I have nothing to fear from the Ultonians," said the 

aueen, " for my couriers have arrived, and my enemies are under 
read. Yet, speak the truth, prophetess, that our hosts may 

"I foresee bloodshed; I foresee conqueat; I foresee death.'" 
answered the prophetess, for the third time. 

" To me then it belongs not, thy prophecy of evil," replied the 
queen, in anger. 

"Be it thme, and on thy own head." 

And eyen as she spoke the prophet maiden disappeared, and the 
queen saw her no more. 

But it so happened that, some time afterwards, Qaean Maeve 
was cruelly elaiii by her own kinsman, at Lough Rea by the 
Shannon, to avenae the assistance she had g-iven in war to the 
king of Ulster ; there is an island in the laie where is shown the 
spot where the great queen was elaln, and which is still known to 
the people as — the stone of the dead giieen. 

MaevB, the great queen of Connaught, holds a distinguished 
place in Bardic Legends. "When she went to battle, it is said, she 
rode in an open mt, accompanied by four chariots — one before, 
another behind, and one on each side — so that the golden assian 
on her head and her royal robes should not be defiled by the dust 
of the horses' feet, or the foam of the flery steeds ; for all the 
Bovereigna of Ireland sat crowned with a diadem in battle, as 
they drove in their war-chariots, as well as in the festal and the 
public assemblies. 



DEATH SIGNS. 

Im one Irish family a cuckoo always appears before a death, A. 
lady who arrived on a visit at a house observed one morning a 
cuckoo perched on the window-sill, but she felt no alarm, for 
there was no sickness in tlie family. Next day, however, one of 
the sons was carried homo dead. He had been thrown from his 
horse when hunting, and killed on the spot. 

In another family a mysterious sound is heard like the crashinff 
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of boards, and a laak of wind seems to paas thi'ong'h the house, 
yet nothing is brolseii or disturbed. The death of an offioec in 
the Crimea waa in this way announced to his family, for the news 
came immediately after the warning sound, and then they kaew 
that the rush of the wind was the spirit of the dead which had 
passed by them, but without tailing any visible form. 



THE HAETPOLE DOOM. 

There is a tradition concerning the Hartpole family of Shrule 
Castle in tho Queen's County (called the castle on the hloody 
stream, from the sanguinary deeds of the owner) that every male 
member of the family is doomed and fated to utter three screeches 
terrible U> hear when dying. As to the origin of this doom the 
atojy goes that Sir Hiehard Hartpole about 300 years ago, in tho 
time of the Elizabethan wars, committed many savage acts against 
the Irish, he being an upholder of the EDRliah faction. 

One day a priest named O'More, havinR come to the castle on 
some friendly mission, the savage Hartpole ordered his retainers 
to seize him and hang him up in the courtyard. 

" Good God I " exclaimed the priest. " Give me at least a 
moment to pray ! " 

" Go then," said Hartpole, " you may pray," 

The priest kneeled down apart from the crowd. But Hartpole 
grew impatient, and ordered him to rise. 

" You have prayed long enough," he said, " prepare for death." 

And when the priest heai-d the order for his death, and saw the 
man approach to seize him, he swayed from right to loft and gave 
three fearful screams. 

" Why do you screech ? " asked the tyrant. 

" So shall you scream, and all your descendants in your last 
agony," exclaimed O'More, "as a sign of the doom upou your 
race. You have murfered my people, you are now going to take 
my life ; hut I lay the curse of God on you and yours— your 
property shall pass away i your race shall perish oft tho earth ; 
and by the three death screeches all men shall know that you and 
your posterity are accursed." 

The words of O'More only made the tyrant more furious, and 
the priest was hung at once in the courtyard before the eyes of 
Harlpole. But the prophecy of doom was fulfilled — the property 
perished, the caatle became a ruin. The last Hartpole died miser- 
ably of want and hunger, and the whole race finally has become 
extinct. 
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SUPERSTITIONS. 

Thk two great festivals of the ancient Irish were Ld Baal Tinni, 
or May Day (sacred to tte Suu), and Ld Sawnah, or Koveniber 
Eve (saci'ed to the Moon). 

Food should l>e left ont on November Eto for tlie dead, who 
are then wandering about. If the food disappears, it is a sign 
that the spirits liave taten it, for no mortal would dare to touch 
or eat of tae food bo left. 

Never turn your head to look if you fancy you heax footsteps 
behind you on that night j for the dead are walking then, and 
their glance would kill. 

In November a dietaff is placed under the head of a young man 
at night to make him dream of the girl he is destined to marry. 

If a ball of worsted is thrown into a lime-kiln and wound up till 
the end is caught by invisible hands, the parson who winds it 
calls out, "Who holds the ballP" and the answer wiU be the 
name of the future husband or wife. But the eiperimant must be 
made only at midnight, and in silence and alone. 

Whitsuntide is a most unlucky time ; horaea foaled then will 
grow up dangerous and kill some one. 



Beware also of water at "Whitsuntide, for an evil power is i 
the waves and the lakes and the rivers, and a boat may I 
flwamped and men drowned unless a bride steers ; ihon the dang 



To turn away ill-luck from a child bom at that time, a grave 
must be dug and the infant laid in it for a few minutes. After 
this process the evil spell is broken, and the child is safe. 

If any one takes ill at Whitauntide there is great danjjer of 
death, for the evil spirits are on the watch to carry off victims, 
and no sick person should be left alone at this time, nor in the 
dark. Light is a great safeguard, as well as Are, against malLfic 
influences. 

In old times at Whitsuntide blood was poured out as a libation 
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On May morning the SkeJlig rocka go out full sail to meet flie 
opposite rocka, which adtance half way to meet them, and then 
slowly retire like retreating ships. 

At Midsummer the fairies try to pass round the Baal fires In a 
whirlwind in order to extinguish them, but the spirits may he 
kept off by throwing fire at them. Then the young- men are free 
to leap over the burning embers and to drive the cattle through 
the flames, while coala of fire must also be passed three times 
over and three times under the body of eaeb animal. 

Foot-worship was a homage to Buddha, and it was also a Chris- 
tian ceremony to wash the feet of the saints. The Irish had many 
superstitions about foot-water, and no woman was allowed to 
wash her feet in the sacred wells though the lavation was 
permitted to men. 

If a child is fairy-atruck, give it a cup of Gold water in the 
name of Christ and malie the sign of the cross over it. 



For theEvil Eye, a piece cut from the garment of the evil-eyed, 
burned to tinder and ground to powder, must bo given to the 
person under the baiieful speli, while hia forehead ie anointed with 
spittle thrice. So the Greeks spat three times in the face of the 
evil-eyed to break the spell. 

Pass a red-hot turt three times over and under the Iwdy ot an 
animal supposed to be fairy-struck, singeing the hair along the 
back. This drives off the fairies. 

The Irish always went westward round a holy well, following 
the course of the sun, and creeping on their bands and knees. So 
did the ancient Persians when offering homi^ at the sacred 
fountains. 

Bed-haired people were held to be evil and malicious and 
unlucky, probably because Typhon, the evil principle, was red ; 
and therefore a red heifer was sacrificed to him by the Egyptians. 

In the myatjo, or snake dance, performed at the Baal festival, 
the gyrations of the dancers were always westward, in the track 
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of the Bun, for the dance was part of the ancient ritual of sun 
worship. 



THE FAIRY RATH. 

'^'hh ancient rath, or fort, or liss, genemlly enclosed about half an 
acre, und had two or more ramparts, formed by the heads of the 
tribe for defence. But when the race of the chieftains died out, 
then the Sidbe crowded into the forts, and there held their coun- 
cils and revels and dances ; and if a man put his ear close to the 
ground at nig'ht he could hear the aweet fairy music rising' up 
from under the earth. 

The rath ever after ia sacred to the fairies, and no mortal is 
allowed to cut down a tree that grows on it, or to carry away a 
stone. But dangerous above all would it be to build on a fairy 
rath. If a man attempted such a rash act, the fairies would put 
a blast on his eyes, or give him a crooked mouth ; for no human 
hand should dare to touch their ancient dancing grounds. 

It ia not right, the people say, to sing or whistle at night that 
old air, " The pretty girl milking her cow ; " for it is a fwry tune, 
and the fairies will not suffer a mortal to sing their music while 
they are dancing on the grass. But if a person sleeps on the rath 
the mvisic will enter into his soul, and when he awakes he may 
aing the air he has heard iu his dreams. 

In this ■way the bards learned their songs, and they were skilled 
musicians, and touched the harp with a master hand, so that the 
fairies oft«n gathered round to listen, though invisible to mortal 



FAIRY NATURE. 

The Siodfi-Dune, or the Mount of Peace, ia also a favourite resort 
of the fairies. It Is an ancient, sacred place, where the Druids in 
old time used to retire to pray, when they desired solitude ; and 
the fairies meat there every seven years to perform the act of 
iamentation and mourning for having been cast out of heaven. 

Earth, lake, and hiil are peopled by these fantastic, beautiful 
gods o£ earth ; the wilful, capricious child-spirits of the world. 
The Irish seem to have created this strange fairy race after their 
own image, for in all things they strangely resemble the Irish 
character. 

The Sidhe passionately love beauty and luxury, and liold in 
contempt all the mean virtues of thrift and economy. Above all 
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things ttey hate the close, nigs'ard hand that gathers the last 
grain, and drains the iast drop in tbe millc-pail, and plucks tie 
trees bare of fruit, leaTiDg notljiag for the spirits who wander by 
in the mootdiKht. They like food and wine to be left for them 
at night, yet mey are very temperate; no one ever saw an intoxi- 
cated fairy. 

But people should not sit up too late ; for the fairies like to 
gather round the smouldering- embers after the family are in bed, 
and drain the wine-eup, and drink the milk which a good house- 
wife always leases for them, in case the fairies should come in and 
want their supper. A vessel of pure water should also Ibe left for 
them to bathe m, if they like. And in ell things the fairies are 
fond of being made much of, and flattered and attended to ; and 
the fairy blessing wtU come back in return to the giver for what- 
ever act of kindness he has done to the spirits of tlie liOl and the 
cave. Some unexpected good fortune or stroke of luclt will come 
uponhia house or his children; for the fairy race is not ungrateful, 
and is powerful over man boli for good and evil. 

Therefore be kind to the wayfarer, for he may be a fairy prince 
in disguise, who has come to feat the denth of your charity, and 
of the generous nature that can give liDerally out of pure lore 
and kindliness to those -who are in need, and not in nope of a 
reward. 

If treated well, the fairies will discover the hidden pot of gold, 
and reveal the mysteries of herbs, and gire knowledge to the 
fairy women of the mystic fipeils that can cure disease, and save 
life, and make the lover loved. 

All they ask in return is to be left in quiet possession of the 
rath and the hill and the ancient hawthorn trees that have been 
theirs from time immemorial, and where they lead a joyous life 
with music and dance, and charming little suppers of the nectar 
of flowers, down in the crystal caves, lit by the diamonds that 
stud the roclcs. 

But some small courtesies they require. Never drain your 
wine-giasB at a feast, nor the poteen flask, nor the milk-pail ; and 
never rake out all the flre at night, it looks mean, and the fairies 
like a little of everything going, and to have the hearth comfort 
able and warm when they come in to hold a council after all the 
mortal people have gone to bed. In fact, the fairies are born aris- 
tocrats, true ladies and gentlemen, and if treated with proper 
respect are never in the least malignant or ill-natured. 

All the traditions of the fairies show that they love beauty and 
splendour, grace of movement, music and pleasure ; everything, in 
fact, that is artistic, in contradistinction to violent, brutal enjoy- 
ment. Oidy an Aryan people, therefore, couid have invented the 
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IRISH NATURE. 

Thb Irish ahow their Aryan descent hy thi* same characteristioa 
aa the Fairy race, for they also lave ei er j thing that 13 artistic — 
the fascinatjooa of life, heauty of form, music, poetry, song', 
splendour, and nohle pleasures. Their kings in ancient times 
were elected for their personal heauty aa much ea for their 
chivalrous qualities. No man with a hlemish or a deformity was 
allowed to reign. Then, their appriiciation of intelJact proved the 
value they set on the spiritual and idealabove the material and the 
brutal. The poet racked next to the princes of the land. His 
person was sacred in battle; he was endowed with an estate, so 
that his soul might be free from sordid cares ; and his robe of 
many colours, and the golden circlet on his brow at the festivals, 
showed his claim and right to rank next to royalty, and to sit at 
the right hand of the liicg. Poetry, learning, muMO, oratory, 
heroism, and splendour of achievement — these were the true objects 
of homage and admiration amongst the ancient Irish. 

There was nothing brutal in their ideal of life; no hideous 
images or revolting cruelties; and the beautiful and graceful 
Sidhe race, with their plaintive music and soft melaJicholy, and 
aspiratJoca for a lost heaveHj is the expression in a ^aceful and 
beautiful symbol of the instinctive tendencies of the Irish nature 
to all that IS most divine in human intellect, and soft and tender 



Ireland is a land of mists and mystic shadows ; of eloud-wrwtha 
on the purple mountains; of weird silences in the lonely hiUs, and 
fitful skies of deepest gloom alternating with gorgeous sunset 
splendours. AH this fantastic caprice of an ever-varying atmcn 
sphere stirs the imagination, and makes the Irish _people strangely 
sensitive to spiritual influences. They see visions and dream 
dreams, and are hamited at all times by an ©ver-preaent ssnss of 
the auperaatural. One can see hy the form of the Irish head — a 
slender oval, prominent at the brows aad high in the region of 
veneration, so different from the globular Teutonic head — that the 
people are enthusiasts, religious, fanatical; with the instincts of 
poetiy, music, oratory, and superstition far stronger in them than 
the logical and reasoning faculties. They are made for 
worshippers, poets, artists, musicians, orators ; to move the world 
by passion, not by logic. Scepticism will never taie root in 
Ireland ; infidelity is imnossihle to the people. To believe 
fanatically, trust implicitly, hope infinitely, and perhaps to 
revenge implacably — these are the unchanging and ineradicable 
characteristics of Irish nature, of Celtic nature, we may say ; for 
it has been the same throughout all history and all ages. And it 
' " " '.e qualities that make the Celt the great motive 
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force of the world, ever striving ag-ainat limitations towards some 

vision of ideal eplendour ; the restless centrifugal force of life, aa 

ed se ujg m quiaacent 

T so m Irish nature, 

m d w mitfttions of 

mm ns IS e yearning 

a^ m in boundless 

re m g JDaine-SidAe, 

h m attraction 

for the Inah heart. Like them, the Irish Jove youth, beauty, 

Xlendour, lavish generosity, music and song, the feast and the 
nee. The mirth and the reckless gaiety of the national tempera- 
ment finds its true exponent in the mad pranks of the Pkoiika and 
the Leprekarm, the merry spirits that haunt the dells and glens, 
and look out at the wayfarer from under the dock-leaf with their 
giittering- eyes. The inspiration that rises to poetry under the 
mfiuence of excitement is expressed by the belief in the Leanan- 
Sidke, who gives power to song ; while the deep pathos of Irish 
nature finds its fullest represents,tion ia the tender, plaintive, 
spiritual music of tha wail aud lamentation of the Ban-aidhe. 
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TirERB are no traces in Ii'isli legend of animal worsliip, but many 
coiicei'niiig tlie inUuence o£ animals upon human life, and of tlieir 
icitetferanee with, liucian aSairs. 

The peasants believe that the domestic animals licow all about 
us, especially the dog and the cat. They listen to eyerythitig that 
is said ; they watch the expression of the face, and can even read 
the thoughts. The Irish say it is not safe to ask a question of a 
dog, foT ne may answer, and should he do so the questioner will 
surely die. 

The position of the animal race in the life scheme ia certainly 
full of mystery. Gifted with extraordinary intelligence, yet 
with dumb souis vainly struggling for utterance, they seem like 
prisoned spirits in bondage, suffering the punishment, perhaps,for 
sia in some former human life, and now waiting the completion of 
the cyde of espiatioa that will advance thsm again to the human 

The three most ancient words in the Irish language are, it ia 
said, Tor, a tower ; Gu, a hound, and Bo, a cow. The latter word 
is the same as ia found in the Grceli Bosphorus, and in the nomen- 
clature of many places throughout Europe. 



CONCERNING DOGS. 

Soirii very weird superstitions exist in Ireland concerning the 
bowlings of dogs. If a dog is heard to bowl near the house of a 
siclc person, ail hope of his recovery is given up, and the patient 
himself sinks into despair, knowing that his doom is sealed. But 
the Irish arenot alone m holding this superstition. The Egyptians, 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans all looked on the howling of the 
dog as ominous. The very word howling may he traced in th< 
Latin uluht, the Greek hotulwio, the Hebrew hulutue, and the Irish 
tilhUoQ, In Ireland the cry raised at the funeral ceremony waa 
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called the Caoin, or keen, piobably from xvtv, a dog. And this 
doleful lamentation was also common t» other nations of antic[uity. 
The Hebrews, Greeka,ajidEomans had their hired mourners, who, 
■with dishevelled hair and mournful cftdenced hymns, led on the 
melancholy parade of death. Thus tho Trojan women keened over 
Hector, the chorus hein^ led hy the beautiful Helen herself. 

The howling' of the dog was considered by these nations as the 
first note of the funeral airge and the signal that the coming of 
death was near. 

But the origin of the superstition may be traced back to Egypt, 
where dogs and dog-faced gods were objects of worship; probably 
because Sirius, the Dog-star, appeared precisely before the rising 
of the Nile, and thereby ga^e the people a mystic andsupematur^ 
warning to prepare for the oreriiow. 

The Eomana held that the howling of dogs was a fatal presage 
of evil, and it is noted amongst the direful omens tliat preceded 
the death of Ciesar. Horace also says that Oanidia by her spells 
and sorceries could bring ghosts of dogs from hell ; and Virgil 
makes the dog to howl at the approach of Hecate. 

It is remartable that when dogs see apirits (and they are keenly 
sensitive to spirit influence) they never bark, but only howl. The 
Rabhina aay that " when, the Angel of Death enters a city the dogs 
do howl. But when Elias appears then the dogs rejoice and are 
merry." And Eahbi Jehuda the Just states, that once upon a time 
when the Angel of Death entered a house the dog howled aud 
fled ; but being presently brought back he lay down in fear and 
trembling, and ao died. 

This strange superstition concerning the howling of dogs, when, 
as is suppoaed, they are conscious of the approach of the Spirit of 
Death, and see him though he ia shrouded and invisible to human 
eyes, may be found pervading the legends of all nations from the 
earliest period down to the present time ; for it stUl exists in full 
force amongst all classes, the educated, as well as the unlettered 
peasantry ; and to this day the howling of a dog where a sick 
person ia lying is regarded in Ireland in all grades of society with, 
pale dismay as a certain sign of approaching death. 

The Irish may have obtained the superstition through Egypt, 
Phcenicia, or Greece, for it is the opinion of some erudite writers 
that the Irish wolf-dog ( Oanis ffracio) Jmiemiimt) was descended 
from the dogs of Greece, 

It is Strange and noteworthy that although the dog is so faith- 
i.i . — ^^^ yg(. jj. jg ^gygj mentioned in the Bible without a 



Egyptian worship of thia animal. It was the lowest t 
offence—" la thy servant a dog ? " False teachers, persecutors. 
Gentiles, unholy men, and otters sunk ia nia and vileness were 
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called dogs ; ■while at ikn aame time the strange prophetic poWei 
of these animals was unbersally acknowledged and recognized. 

The RomaoB eaoriflced a dog at the Lupercalia in Fehruary. 
And to meat a dog with her whelps was considered in the highest 
degree unlucky. Of all living creatures the name of " dog " 
applied to any one expressed the lowest form of insult, contempt, 
and reproach. Yet, of all animals, the dog haa the nohlest 
qualities, the highest intelligence, and the most enduring affection 
for man. 

The Irish wolf-doff had a lithe hody, a slender head, and was 
fleet aa the wind. The form of the animal is produced constantly 
in Irish ornamentation, but the hody always terminates in endleas 
twisted con-volutions. The great Pionn MaCoul had a celebrated 
dog called " Bran," who is thus described in the bardic legends : 
"A. ferocious, small-headed, white -breasted, sleek -haunohed 
hound; haying the eyes of adragon, the claws of a wolf, the vigour 
of a lion, and the venom of a serpent," 

In the same poem Fionn himself is described in highly ornate 
bardic language, as he leads the hound by a chain of silver 
attached to a collar of gold ; " A noble, handsome, fair-featured 
Fenian prince ; young, courteous, manly, puissant ; powerful in 
action; Uie tallest of the warriors; the strongest of the cham- 
pions ; the most beautiful of the human race." 

Bran, like his master, was gifted in a remarkable degree with 
the foreknowledge ot evil, and thus he was enabled to give bis 
young lord manjf warnings to keep him from danger. 

Once, when victory was not for the Fenian host. Bran showed 
the deepest sorrow. 

"He came to Fionn, wet and weary, and by this hand," says tha 
chronicler, " iiis appearance was pitiful. He lay down before the 
chief, and cried bitterly and howled. 

" ' 'Tis likely, my dog,' saith Fionn, ' that our heads are in great 
danger this day.' " 

Another time, the Fenian hosthavingkilled a huge hoar, Ossian, 
the bard and prophet, ordered it to be burnt as of demon race. 
Bi'on, heariog this, went out readily and knowingly, and he brings 
in three trees in his paw; no one knew from whence; but the 
trees were put into the fire and the groat pig was burnt, and the 
ashes of the beast were cast into the sea. 

The Fenian princes generally went to the hunt accompanied 
altogether by about three thousand hounds ; Bran leading, the 
wisest and fleetest of all. The chiefs formed a goodly army, a 
thousand knights or more — each wearing a silken shirt and a 
chotan of fine silk, a green mantle and fine purple cloak over to 
protect it ; a golden diademed helmet on the head, and a javelin 
m each man's hand. 
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Once, a ctief, being jealous of the splendoui of the Fenian 
ptinces, became their hitter enemy, and set himself to curee Bran 
ahoTS all hounds in the land. 

But Fionn answered, " If thou ahouldeat curse Erau, my wise, 
intelligent do(f, not a room east or west in thy great mansion hut 
I will Tram with fire." 

So Bran rested on the mountain with Fionn, bis lord and 
maater, and was safe from harm. 

Yet, so fate decreed, Bran finally met his death hy means of a 
woman. One day a snow-white hart, with hoofs that shone liie 
g'old, was scented on the hill, and all the hounds pursued. Bran 
leading. Hour after hour passed hy, and still the hart fled on, the 
hounda following, till one by one they all dropped off from weari- 
ness, and not one was left save Bran. Then the hart headed for 
the lake, and reaching a high cliff, she plunged from it straig'ht 
down into the water ; the nohle hound leaped in at once after her, 
and seiaed the hart as she rose to the surface ; but at that instant 
she changed into the form of abeautifullady, andlaying her hand 
upon the head of Bran, she drew him down beneath the water, 
and the beautiful lady and Fionn'a splendid hound disappeared 
together and were seen no more. But in memory of the event the 
cliS from which he leaped is called Ooeg-g-y-Bran ; while the lake 
and the castle beside it are called Tiemach Bran (the lordship of 
Bran) to this day. So the name and memory of Pionu's hound, 
and his wisdom and achievements are not forgotten by the people ; 
and many dog-sof the chase are still called after him, for the name 
is thought to bring luck to the hunter and sportsman. But the 
CaiUeach Btorar (the Hag of the Water) is held in much dread, 
for it is believed tiiat she still lives in a cave on the hill, and is 
ready to work her evil spells whenever opportunity offers, and 
her house is shown under the cairn, also the beaten path she 
traversed to the lake. Many efforts have heen made to drain the 
lake, but the Druid priestess, the Hag of the Water, always in- 
terferes, and casts some spell to prevent the completion of the 
■work. The water of tiie lake has, it is said, the singular property 
of turnine; the hair a silvery white ; and the great Fionn having 
once bathed therein, he emerged a withered old man, and was 
only restored to youth by means of strong spells and Incantations. 



In Cormao's Glossary there is an interesting aecount of how the 
first lapdog came into Ireland, for the men of Britain were under 
strict orders that no lapdog should be given to the Gael, either of 
solicitation or of free will, for gratitude or friendship. 

Now it happened that CairbrS Muse went to visit a friend oE 
his in Britain, who made him right welcome and offered him 
everything he possessed, save only Tii^ lapdog, for that waa for- 
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biddea hy tie law. Tet this beautiful lai)dofl; waa the one only 
posseaaion that OiurbrS coveted, and be laid his plana cminingly 
to obtain it. 

There was a law at that tima in BritaiE to thia effect : " Every 
criminal shall be given as a forfeit for his crime to the peraon he 
has injured." 

Now Cairbre had a wonderful dagger, around the haft of which 
■was an adornment of silver and ^Id. It was a precioua jewel, 
and he took fat meat and rubbed it all over the haft, vrith much 
grease. Then he set it before the lapdog, who began to gnaw at 
the haft, and continued gnawing all night till the morning, so that 
tie haft was spoiled and was no longer beautiful. 

Then on the morrow, Cairbrfi made complaint that hia beautiful 
dM^ger was destroyed, and he demanded a just reeompenae. 

"That is indeed fair," aaid his friend, " t shall pay a price for 
the trespass." 

"last no other price," flaid Cairbi'S, " than what the law of 
Britain allows me, namely, the criminal for his crime." 

So the lapdog was given to CairbrS, and it was called ever after 
MuQ'EimA, the slave of the haft, which name clung to it becauaa 
it passed into servitude ea a forfeit for the trespass 

Now when Cairbrfi brought it back to Erin with him, all the 
kinM of Ireland began to wrangle end contend for poasession of 
the lapdog, and the contention at last ended in this wise — it waa 
agreed that the Aog should abide for a cartain time in the house 
of each king. Afterwards the dog littered, and each of them had 
a pup of the litter, and from this stock descends every lapdog in 
Ireland from that time till now. 

After a long while the lapdog died, and the bare sliull being 
brought to the blind poet Maer to try his power of divination, he 
ftt once exclaimed, through the prophetic power and vision in him, 
"0Mug-Eim61 thia is indeed the head of Mug-EimS, the slave 
of the haft, that was brought into Ireland and given over to the 
fate of a bondsman, and to the punishment of servitude aa a 
forfeit." 

The word hound entered into many combinations as a name for 
various animals. Thus the rabbit was called, " the hound of the 
brake;" the hare was the "brown hound;" the moth was colled 
" the hound of fur," owing to the voracity with which it devoured 
raiment. And the otter is still called by tie Irish MadradTir 
Uisgue (the dog of the water). 

The names of most creatures of the animal kingdom were pri- 
mitive, the result evidently of observation. Thus the hedgehog 
was named " the ugly little felbw." The ant was the " slender 
one." The trout, Breae, or " the spotted," from the skin. And 
the wren was called " the Druid bird," because if any one under' 
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etood the cLirmp, they would liavo a knowledge of coining eTCcts 
ae foretold by tlie bird. 



CONCERNING CATS. 

Cats hare Ibeen familiar to tlie human household from all 
antiquity, but they were probably first domesticated in Egypt, 
where, so far back as two thousand years ago, a templa was dedi- 
cated to the goddess of cats — Buhastis Pasht — represented with a 
cat's head. -The Greeks had this feline pet of the house from 
Egypt, and from Greece the cat race, eueh as we have it now, was 
disseminated over Europe. It was a familiar element in Greelc 
household [life, and it aaiythiog waa broken, according to Aris- 
tophanes, the phrase went then aa now, " The cat did it." But 
cats were never venerated in Greece with religious adoration as in 
Egypt, the only country that gave them Diviue honour, and 
where, if a cat died, the whole family shaved ofE their eyebrows 
in token of mourning. 

The Irish have always looked on cats as evil and mysteriously 
connected with some demoniacal influence. On entering a house 
the usual salutation is, " God save ail here, except the cat." Eyen 
the cake on the griddle may be blessed, but no one says, " God 
bless the cat," 

It is believed that the devil often assumes the form of these 
animals. The familiar of a witch is always a hlaek cat ; and it is 
supposed that black cats have powers and faculties quit* different 
from all other of the feline tribe, They are endowed with reason, 
can understand conversations, and are quite able to talk if they 
considered it advisable and judicious to join in the eonversntion. 
Their temperament is exceedingly unamiable, they are artful, 
malignant, and skilled in deception, and people should he very 
cautioua in caressing them, for they have the venomous heart and 
the evil eye, and are ever ready t^) do au injury. Yet the liver of 
a black cat has the singular power to escite love when properly 
administered. It ground to powder and infused into potion, tlie 
recipient is fated to love passionately the person who offers it and 
has worked the charm. 

An instance of this is narrated as having happened not very 
long ago, A farmer's daughter, a pretty coquette, attracted the 
attention of the young squire of the place. But though he was 
willing to carry on a flirtation, the young gentleman had no idea 
of debasing his proud lineage by an alliance. Yet a marriage was 
exactly what the girl desired, and which she was determined to 
accomplish. So she and a friend, an accomplice, searched the 
village tiU they found a black cat, blade as night, with only three 
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white hairs on the broaat. Ilim they seized, and havings tied up 
the animal in a bag, they proceeded to throw him from one to the 
other over a low wall, tiJl tho poor beast was quite dead. Then 
at midnight thej" began their unholy work. Tho liver and heart 
were extracted m the name of the Evil One, and then boiled down 
until they became so dry that they oould easily bo reduced to » 
powder, which waa kept for uae when opportunity offered. This 
aoon came ; the young- squire arrived one evening as usual, to pay 
a visit to the pretty Nora, and began to make love to the girl 
with the ordinary amount of audacity and hypocrisy. But Nora 
had other views, so she made the tea by her little fire in a black 
teapot, for this was indispensable, and induced her lover to stay 
and partake of it with her, along with a fresh griddle ealie. Then 
cunningly she infused the powder into his cup and watched him 
aa he drank the tea with feverish anxiety. The result was even 
beyond her hopes. A. violent and ardent paasion seemed suddenly 
to have seized the young man, and he not only made earnest love to 
the pretty Nora, but offered her his hand in marriage, vowmg that 
he would kill himself it she refused to become his lawful bride. 
To avoid such a catastrophe, Nora gently yielded to his request, 
and from that evening they were engaged. Daily visits followed 
from the young squire, and each time that be came Nora took care 
to repeat the charm of the love powder, so that the love was kept 
at fever heat, and finally the wedding day was fixed. 

The family of the young squire were, however, not quite con- 
tented, especially as rumours of witchcraft and devil's dealings 
were bruited about the neighbourhood. And on the very eve of 
the marriage, just as the young man was pouring forth his vows 
of eternal love to the bride expectant, the door was hurst open, and 
a body of men entered, headed by the nearest relations of the 
squire, who proceeded at once to belabour the young bridegroom 
with liazel sticks in the most vigorous manner. In vain the bride 
tried to interpose, She only drew the blows on herself, and 
finally the young man was cai'ried away half stunned, lifted into 
the carriage and driven straight home, where he was locked up in 
bis own room, and not allowed to hold any communicaiion with 
the bride elect. 

The daily doses of the powder having thus ceased, he began to 
recover from the love madness, and finally the fever passed away. 
And he looked back with wonder and horror on the fatal step he 
had so nearly taken. Now ha saw there was really witchcraft in 
it, which the power of the hazel twigs had completely broken. 
And the accomplice having confessed the sorcery practised on 
' ■ 1 by Nora and herself, he hated the girl henceforth aa much 



s he had once loved h 
And after a little he 
abroad for three yaars. When lie returned, he found that Jfors 



And after a little he went away on foreign travel, and remained 
-' ' °- ■' - ""luher- •' "- ■ ■■ - " 
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bad de^nerated into a, withered little W!t^;^l-faced creature, wto 
waa abuaned by evaiy one, and jeered ot for the failure of her 
■wiclied spells, which had ail come to nothing, though she had the 
Evil One himself to aid her; for such is the fate of aU who deal 
in BOroery and devil's magic, eapecially with the help of Satan's 
chief instrunient of witchcraft-— the hlaek eat. 

But there is a certain herb of more power even than the cat's 
Utst to produce love. Thoug-h what this herb is, only the adept 
knows and can revaal. The influence it eiercisea lasts, it is said, 
for twenty-one years, and then ceaaes and cannot he renewed. 

A gentleman, now living, once ate of this herb, which was 
given to him hy hia wife's serving-maid, and in consequence he 
was fated to iove the girl for the spMiifled time. Not being then 
able to endure his wife's presence, he sent her away from the 
house, and devoted himaeli eidusively to the servant. Nineteen 
years Lave now passed by, and the poor lady is still waiting 
patiently to the end of the twenty-one years, "believing that the 
witch-spell will then cease, and that her huslDand'a love will be 
hers once more. For already he has been inijuiring after her and 
his children, and has been heard lamentijig the madness that 
forced him to drive them from the house for the sake of the 
menial, who usurped hia wife's place hy means of some wicked 
sorcery which be tad no power to resist. 



THE KING OF THE CATS. 

A most important personage in feline history is the King of the 
Cats. He ma; be in your house a common looking fellow enough, 
with no distinguishing mark of exalted rank about him, so that it 
is very difScult to verify his genuine claims to royalty. Therefore 
the best way is to cut oft a tiny little bit of his ear. If he is really 
the royal personage, ha will immediately speak out and declare 
who he is ; and perhaps, at the same time, t«ll you some very dis- 
agreeable truths about yourself, not at all pleasant to have dis- 
cussed by the house cat. 

A man once, in a fit of passion, cut off the head of the domestic 
pussy, and threw it on the fire, On which the head exclaimed, in 
a fierce voice, " Go tell your wife that you have cut off the head 
of the King of the Oats; but waitl I shall come back and be 
avenged for this insult," and the eyea of the cat glared at him 
horribly from the fire. 

And so it happened; for that day year, while the master of the 
house was playing with a pet kitten, it suddenly flew at his throat 
and bit him so ae^'erely that he died soon after. 
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A stoiy ia current also, tliat one night an old woman was sil- 
ting up very late spinniag, when a kaocltiug came to the door, 
" Who ia there ? " ehe aaked. No answer ; but afJll the knocking 
went on, "Who ia there P" she asked a second time. No 
answer; and the Itnocklng continued. "Who is there P" she 
Qisked the third time, in s very angry paasion. 

Then there came a small voice — " Ah, Judy, agrah, let mo in, 
for I am cold and hungry ; open the door, Judy, ograh, and let 
me ait by the Are, for the night is cold out here. Judy, agrali. 

The heart of Judy was touched, for she thought it was aoma 
email child that had lost its way, and ahe rose up from her apin- 
ninff, and went and opened the door — when in waUied a large 
blsM: eat with a white hreast, and two white kittens after her. 

They all made over to the fire and began to warm and dry 
themselves, purring all the time very loudly; but Judy said 
never a word, only went on spinning. 

Then the black cat spoke at last—" Judy, agrah, don't stay up 
so late again, for the fairies wanted to hold a council here to- 
night, and to have some aupper, but you have prevented them ; 
ao they were very angry and d.af«rmined to kill you, and only for 
myself and my two daughters here you would be dead by this 
time. So take my advice, don't interfere with the fairy hours 
again, for the night is theirs, and they hate to look on the face of 
a mortal when they are out for pleasui'O or buainesa, So I ran on 
lo tell you, and now give me a drink of milk, for I roust be off." 

And after the milk was finished tne cat stood up, and called her 
daughters to come away. 

"Good-night, Judy, agrah," she said. " You have been very 
dvil to me, and 111 not forget it to you. Good-night, good- 
night." 

With that the black cat and the two kittens whisked up the 
chimney ; but Judy looking down saw something glittering on the 
hearth, and taking it up she found it was a piece of silver, more 
than sho ever could make in a month hy her spinning, and she 
was glad in her heart, and never again sat up so late to interfere 
with the fairy hours, but the blackest and her daughters came no 
more again to the bouse. 



THE DEMON CAT. 

The cat of the foregoing legend had evidently charming man- 
ners, and was well intentioned ; but there are othor cats of evil 
and wicked vrays, that are, in fact, demons or witches, who assume 
the cat'-form, in order to get easy entrance to a house, and spy 
over everything. 
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There waa a woman in Connemarit, the wife of a flshermnii, 
and 03 Le always had very good luck, she had plenty of flah at all 
times stored away in the house ready for market. But to her 
great annoyance she found that a great cat used to come in at 
night and devour al! the beat and finest fish. So she kept a hig 
Btick by ber and determined to watch. 

One day, as she and a woman were spinning together, the house 
suddenly became quits dark ; and the door was burst open a« if 
by the blast of the tempest, when in waited a huge wack cat, 
who went straight up tti tie flre, tiien turned round and growled 
at them, 

" Wh^, surely this ia the devill" aaid a young girl, who was 
by, sorting the fish. 

"I'll teach you how to call me names," said the cat; and, 
jumping at hor, he scratched her arm till ihe blood came. " There 
now," he said, " you will be more civil another time when a 
gentleman comes to see you." And with that he walked over to 
the door and shut it close to prevent any of them going out, for 
the poor young girl, while crying loudly from fright and pain, 
had made a desperate rush to get away. 

Just then a man waa going bj, and hearing the cries he pushed 
open the door and tried to get m, but the cat stood on the thresh- 
old and would let no one pass. On this, the man attacked him 
with his stick, and gave bim a sound blow; the cat, however, 
was more than his match in the fight, for it flew at him and tore 
bis face and hands so badly that the man at last took to his heels 
and ran away as fast as he could. 

" Now it's time for «iy dinner," SMd the cat, going up to 
examine the fish that was laid out on the tables. " I hope the 
fish is pood to-day. Now don't disturb me, nor make a fuaa; I 
can help myself." "With that he jumped up and began to devour 
iH the best fish, while he growled at the woman, 

" Away, out of this, you wicked heestl" she cried, giving it a 
blow with the tongs fiat would have broken its back, only it was 
a devil ; " out of this ! No fish shall you have to-day," 

But the cat only grinned at her, and went on tearing and spoil- 
ing and devouring the fish, evidently not a bit the worse for the 
blow. On this, both the women attacked it with sticks, and 
struck hard hlowa enough to kill it, on which the eat glared at 
them, and spit fire ; then making a leap, it tore their handa and 
arms till tfie blood came, and the frightened women ruahed 
shrieking from the house. 

But presently the mistress returned, carrying with her a bottle 
of holy water j and looking in, she saw the cat still devouring the 
fish, and not minding. So she crept over quietly and threw the 
holy water on it without a word. No sooner was this done than 
a dense black smoke filled the place, through which nothing was 
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saen but the two red eyes of the eat, huroing hJce coals oE fire. 
Tben the smoke graduaOy cleared away, and she saw the body of 
the creature hurning slowly till it became shriyelled and black 
like a cinder, and finally disappeared. AnH from that time the 
fish remained untouched and safe from harm, for the power of the 
Evil One was broken, and the demon cat was seen no more. 

Cats are very revengeful, and one should be very careful not to 
offend them, A lady vrsa in the habit of feeding the cat from 
her own table at dinner, and no doubt giving it dioice morsels; 
but one day there was a dinner party, and pussy was cjiiite for- 
gotten, So she sullied and plotted ravange; and that night, after 
the iady was in bed, the cat, who had hid herself in the room, 
apraiig at the throat of her friend and mistresa, and bit her so 
severdy that in a week the lady died of virulent blood poisoning. 

Yet it la singular that the blood of the black oat is esteemed of 
wonderful power when mixed with herbs, for charms ; and also 
of great efficacy in potions for the cure of disease ; hut throe 
drops of the blood are sufficient, and it is generoUy obtained by 
nipping ofi a small piece of the tail. 



CAT NATURE. 

The observation of cats is very remarkable, and also their 
intense curiosity. They examine everything in a house, and in a 
short time know all about it as well as the owner. They are 
never deceived by stuffed birds, or any such weak human de- 
lusions. Tlie^ fathom it all at one g^lance, and then turn away 
with apathetic indifference, as if saying, in cat language — " We 
know ajl about it." 

A favourite cat in a gentleman's house was rather fond of 
nocturnal rambles and late hour' perhaps copying h"s master, 
but no matter ^^ hat his engagements were the cat always returned 
regularly next m mmg pracisely at nine o clock which was the 
breakfast hour and rang the howe bell at the hall door This 
fact was stated to me on undwbtpd authouty and m trith, 
there is nothing too wonderful to believe about the mtcU ct of 
cats ; no mattpr what strange things may be narrated of them, 
nothing should be held impiobable or impoas ble to their in- 
telligence 

But cats are decidedly mal fie they are selfish, revengeful, 
treacherous cunning an! generally dangerous Tie eiil fpirit 
in thepi IS LBsily atoaged It is aj Irish superstiti n that if jou 
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Bre going a Jourcey, and meet a cat, you should turt) back. But 
the cat must meet you on the road, not simply be in the house ; 
and it must look you full in the face. Then croaa yourself and 
turn back ; for a witch or a devil is in your path. 

It is believed also that if a black cat is killed end a bean placed 
in the heart, and the animal afterwards buried, the beans that 
grow from that seed ■will confer extraordinary power ; for if a, 
man places one in his mouth, he will become invisible, and can go 
anywhere he likes without being seen. 

Cats have truly something awful in them. According to the 
popular belief they know everything that is said, and can taku 
various shapes through their demoniac power. A cat once lived 
in a farmer's family for many years, and understood both Irish 
and English perfectly. Then the family grew afraid of it, for 
they said it would certainly talk some day. So the farmer put it 
into a bag, determined to get rid of it on the mountains. But on 
the way he met a pack of hounds, and the dogs smelt at the bag 
and dragged it open, on which the cat jumped out ; but the 
hounds were on it in a moment, and tore the poor animal to 
pieces. However, before her death she had time to say to the 
farmer in very good Irish—" It is well for you that I must die to- 
day, for had I lived 1 meant to have killed you this very night," 
These were the last dying words of the cat uttered in her death 
agonies, before the face of many credible witnesses, so there can 
be no doubt on the matter. 

Cats were special obieote of mysterious dread to the antaent 
Irish. They believed that many of them were men and women 
metamorphosed into cats by demoniacal power. Cats also were 
the guardians of hidden treasure, and had often great battles 
among themselves on account of the hidden gold ; when a demon, 
in the shape of the chief cat, led on the opposing forces on each 
side, and compelled all the cats in the district to take part in the 
conflict. 

The Druidical or royal cat, the chief monarch of all the cats in 
Ireland, was endowed with human speech and faculties, and 
powesaed great and singular privileges. " A slender black cat, 
wearing a chain of silver," so it is descrihed. 

There is a legend that a beautiful princess, a king's daughter, 
having gone down to bathe one day, was there enchanted by her 
wicked stepmother, who hated her ; and by the spell of the en- 
chantment she was doomed to be one year a cat, another a swan, 
and another an otter; hut with the nrivUege of assuming her 
natural shape one day in each year, unaer certain conditions. It 
is to be regretted that we have no account as to the mode in 
which the Princess Faithlean exercised her brief enjoyment of 
human rights ; for the narration would have bad a mystic and 
deep psychological interest if the fair young victim bad only 
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the memory of each of 

) swan, and tlie otter. 

however, wob not unusual 

lad a, wife iTho for seven 

!ght i and tie Irish Pf incess 



retained during all her transformatio: 
her successive mcarDationa as the cat, 

This ahnormal mode of existence, I 
amongst the Irish, Fionu himself h 

?3ar3 waa alive by day mid dead hy nig , 
eha, being enchanted hy her wieked stepfather, the king of 
Munater, died and came to life again each alternate year. 

All nationa seem to have appreciated the mysterious and almost 
human qualities of cat nature ; the profound cunning, the imper- 
tinent indifference, the intense selfifihcess, yet capable of the most 
hypocritical flatteries Trhen some point has to be gained. Their 
traits are not merely the product of brute instinntwitii unvarying 
action and results, but the manifestation of a calculating iuteliect, 
akin to the human. Then their grace and flexile beauty make 
them very attractive ; while the motherly virtues of the matron 
cat are angularly interesting as a study of order, education, and 
training for the wilful little kitten, quite on the human lines of 
salutary discipline. Humboldt declared that he could spend ft 
whole day with immense profit and advantage to himself as a 
philosopher, by merely watching a cat with her kittens, the pro- 
found wisdom of the mother and the incomparable grace of the 
children. For cats are thoroughlv well-bred, born aristocrats ; 
never abrupt, fussy, or obtrusive like the dog, but gentle, grave, 
and di^ilied in manner. Oats never run, they glide softly, and 
always with perfect and beautiful curves of motion ; and they 
express their affection, not violently, like the dog, but with the 
moat graceful, cai'essing movements of the head. 

Their intellect also is very ramarkahla, they easily acquire the 
meaning of certain words, and have a singular and exact know- 
ledge of houM. 

3ffir. St. George Mivart, in his interesting and exhaustive work 
on cats, has devoted a whole chapter to the psychology of the cat ; 
in which he shows that the race possesses evident mental qualities 
and peculiar intelligence, with also a decided and significant 
language of sounds and g^tures to express the emotions of the cat 
mind. The highly reflective and observant nature of the cat is 
also admirably described in tbat very clever novel called "The 
Poison Tree," recently translated from the Bengalee. There the 
house-cat is drawn with the most lifelike touches, aa she sits 
watching the noble and beautiful lady at work on her embroidery, 
while her little child is playing beside ber with ail the pretty toys 
scattered over the carpet : " The cat's disposition waa grave : her 
face indicated much wisdom, and a heart devoid of fickleness. She 
evidently waa thinking — 'the condition of human creatures is 
frightful; their minds are ever given to sewing of canvas, playing 
with dolls, or some such silly employment; their thoughts are 
not turned to good works, such as providing suitable food for cats. 
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What will become o£ them hereafter I ' Thea, seeing no means 
ty which the disposition of munkind covli be improved, the cat, 
heaving a sigh, slowly departs," 



SEANCHAN THE BARD AND THE KING 

OF THE CATS. 

Thkhb is an amusing legend preserved in Ossianic tradition of 
the encounter between Seancban, the celebrated chief poet of 
Ireland, and the King of all the Cats, who dwelt in a cave near 
Clonmacnoise. 

In ancient Ireland the men of learning were esteemed beyond 
all other classes ; all the great ollaves and professors and poets 
held the very highest sodal position, and tooK precedence of the 
nobles, and ranked next to royalty. The leading men amongst 
them ived luxuriously in the great Bardic House ; and when they 
went abroad through the country they travelled with a train of 
minor bards, fifty or more, and were entertained free of cost by 
the kings and chiefs, who considered themselves highly honoured 
by the presence of so distinguished a company at their court. If 
the receptions were splendid and costly, the praise of the enter- 
tainer was chanted by all the poets at the feast ; but if any slight 
were offered, then the Ard-File poured forth his stinging satire in 
such bitter odes, that many declared they would sooner die than 
incur the anger of the poets or be made the subject of their 
scatbinp; satire. 

All the learned men and professors, the ollaves of music, poetry, 
oratory, and of the arts and sciences generally, formed a great 
Bardic Association, who elected their own president, with the 
title of Chief Poet of all Ireland, and they also elected chief poofs 
for each of the provinces. Learned women, likewise, and 
poetesses, were included in the Bardic Association, with distinct 
and recognized privileges, both as to revenue and costly apparel. 
Legal enactments even ware made respecting the number of 
colours allowed to be worn in their mantles — the poet being 
allowed six colours, and the poetess five in her robe and mantle ; 
the number of colours being a distinct recognition and visible 
sign of rank, and therefore very highly esteemed. But, in time, 
as a consequence of their many and great privileges, the pride and 
insolence of the learned class, the ollamhs, poets, and poetesses, 
became so insufferable, that even the kings trembled before them. 
This is shown in the Oasianic tale, from which we may gather 
that Seanchan the Bard, when entertained at the court of King 
Ouaire, grew jealous of the attention paid to the nobles while ha 
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was present. So he sulked at the feafival, and made himself 
ominently disagreeable, as will be seen by the following' legend : — 

When Seanehan, the renowDed Bard, was made Ard-FiU, or 
Chief Poet of Ireland, Guaire, the kiag of Connaiight, to do him 
honour, mo^o a great feast for him and the whole Bardic Asaoci- 
ation. And all the professors went to the king's house, the groat 
oliftves of ■poetry and history and music, and of the artfi and 
sciences; and the learned, aged females, Grug and Grag and 
Grangait ; and all the chief poets and poetesses of Ireland, an 
amazing number. But Guaire the king entertained them all 
aplendidly, so that the ancient pathway to his palace is still 
called " The Road of the Dislies." 

And each day he asted, " How fores it with my noble guests ? " 
But they were all discontented, and wanted things he could not 
get for them. So he was very sorrowful, and prayed to God to 
be deliyered from "the learned men and womet 



Still the feast went on for three days and three nights. And 
they drank and mads merry. And the whole Bardic Association 
entertained the nobles with the choicest music and professional 
accomplishments. 

But Seanehan sulked and would neither eat nor drink, for he 
was jealous of the nobles of Oonnaught. And when he saw how 
much they consumed of the beat meats and wiue, he declared he 
would taste no food tiU they and their servants were all sent away 
out of the house. 

And when Guaire asked him again, "How fares my noble 
guest, and this great and excellent people P " Seanehan answered, 
"I have never had worse days, nor worse nights, norworse dinners 



ation should be feasting' and drinking while Seanehan, the chief 
poet of Erin, was fasting and weak. So he sent his favourite 
sei'ving-man, a parson of mild manners and cleanliness, to offer 
special dishes to the bard. 

" Take them away," said Seanehan ; "I'll have none of them," 

" And why, oh, Eoyal Bard ? " asked the servitor. 

"Because thou art an uncomely youtli," answered Seanehan, 
" Thy grandfather was chip-nailed — I have seen him ; I shall eat 
no food from thy hands." 

Then the king called a beautiful maiden to him, his foster 
daughter, and said, " Lady, bring thou this wheaten cake and this 
dish of salmon to the illustrious poet, and serve him thyself." So 
tie maiden went. 

But when Seanehan saw her he askod : " Who sent thee hither, 
Bud why hast thou brought me food f " 

" My lord the king seat me, ohj Eoyal Bard," eke onsweredf 
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" because 1 am comely to look upon, and lie bade me serve thee 
with food myself." 

"Taieie away," said Seanchan, "thou art an unseemly girl, I 
know of none mora ugly. I have seen thy grandmother ; she sat 
on a wall one day and pointed out the way with har hand to some 
trftTellin^ lepers. How could I touch thy food P" So the maiden 
went away in wjrrow. 

And then Quaire the king was indeed angry, and he exdaimed, 
" My malediction on the month that uttered tliat I May the kisa 
of a leper be on Seanchan's lipa before he dies ! " 

Now there was a young eeiring-girl there, and she said to 
Seanehan, " There is a hen s egg in the placOj my lord, may I bring 
it to thee, oh. Chief Bard P " 

" It win suffice," said Seanehan ; " bring it that I may eat." 

But when she went to look for it, behold the egg was gone, 

" Thou hast eaten it," eaid the bajd, in wrath. 

"Not so, my lord," she answered; "but the mice, the nimble 
race, have carried it away." 

"Then I will satirize them in a poem," said Seanehan ; and 
forthwith he chanted so bitter a satire against them that ten mice 
fell dead at once in his presence. 

"'Tis well," said Seanehan; "but the cat is the one moat to 
blame, for it was her duty to suppress the mice. Therefore I shall 
satirize the tribe of tie cats, and their chief lord, Irusan, son of 
Arusan. For I know where hs lives with his wife Spit-fire, and 
his daughter Sharp-tootb, with her brothers, the Purrer and the 
Growler. But I shall begin with Irusau himself, for he is king, 
and answerable for all the oats." 

And he said — "Iruean, monster of claws, who strikes at the 
mouse, but lets it go ; weakest of cats. The otter did well who 
bit off the tips of fliy progenitor's ears, so that eveiy cat since is 
jagged-eared. Let thy tail hang down ; it is right,for the mouse 
jeers at thee." 

Now Irusan heard these words in his cave, and he said to his 
daughter. Sharp-tooth : " Seanehan has satirized me, but I will be 
avenged." 

"Nay, father," she said, "bring him here allye, thatwe may all 
take our revenge." 

" I shall go then and bring him," said Irusan ; " eo send fhy 
brothers after me." 

Now when it waa told to Seanehan that the King of the Cats 
was on his way to come and kill him, he was timorous, and be- 
sought Gualre and all the nobles to stand by and protect him. 
And before long a vibrating, impressive, impetuous sound was 
heard, like a raging tempest of fire in full bla^e. And when the 
cat appeared he seemed to them of the size of a bullock ; and this 
was his appearance— rapacious, panting, jagged-eared, snub-nosed, 

n 
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sliarp-tootiied, nimble, angry, vindietiTe, glare-eyed, terrible, 
eharp-clawed. Sucb was hia aimilitiide. But he passed on 
amoug'at them, not minding till he came to SeaDchan ; and him 
he aeiMd by the arm and jerked him up on his hack, and made oil 
the way he came before acy one could touch him ; for he had no 
other object in view but to get hold of the poet. 

Now Seanchan, being in evil plight, had recourse to flattery. 
" Oh, Irusau," he exclaimed, " how truly splendid thou art, aucb 
running, such leaps, bucIi strength, and such agility 1 But what 
evil haye I done, oh, Iruaan, son of Aiusan ? spare me,I entreat. 
I invoke the stunts between thee and me, oh, great King of the 
Oats." 

But not a hit did the cat let go his hold for all this fine talk, 
but went straight on to Clonmacnoiae where there was a forge j 
and St, Kieran happened to be there standing at the door. 

" Whet I " eiclairaed the saint ; " is that the Chief Bard of Erin 
on the back of a cat ? Has Guaire's hospitality ended in this P " 
And he ran for o red-hot bar of iron that was m the furnace, and 
Btnick the cat on the side with it, so that the iron passed through 
bim, and he fell down Hfelesa. 

" Now my curae on the hand that gave that blow 1 " stud the 



"Because," answered Seanchan, "I would rather Irusan had 
killed me, and eaten me every bit, that so 1 might bring diagrace 
on Guaire for the bad food he gave me ; for it waa all owing to 
his wretched dinners that I got into this plight." 

And when all the other king-s heard of Seacchan's misfortunes, 
they aent to beg he would visit their courts. But he would have 
neither kiss nor welcome from them, and went on his way to the 
bardic mansion, where the beat of good living was always to be 
had. And ever after the kings were afraid to oHend Seanchan. 

So as long aa he lived he had the chief place at the feast, and 
ull the nobles there were made to sit below him, and Seanchan 
was content. And in time be and Guaire were reconciled ; aod 
Scanehan and all the ollamhs, and the whole Bardic Aaaociation, 
were feasted bv the king for thirty days in noble style, and had 
the choicest of viands and the best of French winea to drink, 
served in goblets ot silver. And in return for bis splendid hospi- 
tality the Bardic Association decreed, unanimously, a vote of 
thanks to the king. And they praised him in poems as " Guaire 
the Generous,"bywh!chnamehe was ever after known in history, 
forjihe words of the poet are immortal. 
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TrcB Irish Icings in ancient timea kept up aplendid hospitality at 
tieir respective courts, and never sat down to an entertainment, 
it woe said, without a hundred nobles at least beingpresent. Next 
in rank and superb living to the royal race came the learned men, 
the ollftrabs ana. poets ; fliey were placed nest the king, and above 
the nobles at the festivals, and very gorgeous was the appearance 
of the Ard-FiM on theaa occasions, in hia white robes clasped 
with golden brooches, and a circlet of gold upon his head ; while 
by his side lay the golden harp, which, he seized when the poetic 
frenzy^ came upon him, and swept the chords to songs of love, or 
in praise of immortal heroes. The queen alone had the privili^ge 
to oak the poet to recite at the royal banquets, and while be de- 
claimed, no man dared to interrupt him by a siuffle word, 

A train of fifty minor bards always attended Uie chief poet, and 
they were all entertained free of cost wherever they viaifed, 
throughout Ireland, while the Ard-Fil^ was borne oa men's 
shoulders to the palace of the king, and there presented with a 
rich rohCj a chain, and a girdle of gold. Of one baiil, it is re- 
corded that the king- gave him, in addition, his horae and armour, 
fifty ringa to his hand, one thousand ounces of pure gold, and his 
chesa-hoard. 

The game of chess is frequently referred to in the old bardic 
tales ; and chess seems to hare been a favourite pastime with the 
Irish from the most remote antiquity. The pieces must have been 
of great size, for it is narrated that the great Ouohullen kHIed 
a messenger who had told him a lie, by merely flinging a cheasman 
at him, which pierced his brain. The royal chess-board was very 
costly and richly decorated. One ia described in a manuscript of 
the twelfth century: "It was a board of silver and pure gold, 
and every angle was illuminated with precious stones. And there 
was a man-bag' of woven brass wire." But the ancestors of the 
same king hatTin their hall a chess-board with the pieces formed 
of the 6one^ of their hereditary enemies. 

The dress of the barda added to their splendour, tor the Brehon 
laws enacted that the value of the robes of the chief poet should 
te five milch cows, and that of the poetess three cows; the 
queen's robes being of the value of seven cows, including a diadem 
end golden veil, and a rohe of scarlet silk, embroidered in divers 
colours. The aciona of the royal house had also the right to seven 
colours in their mantle ; while the poet wes allowed six, and the 
poetess five — the number of colours being a sign of dignity and 

Learning was always highly esteemed in Ireland, and in ancient 
Erin the hterati ranked next to the kbgs. 

U-2 
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The great and wise OSamh-Fodla, king of Ireland in Draidio 
times, built and endowed a college at Tava, near the royal palace, 
which -was called Mur-Ollamh, " the Wall of the Learned. ' AU 
the arta and sciences were represented there by eminent pro- 
fessors, the great ollaves ai music, hiatory, poetry, and oratory ; 
and thej^ livSi and feasted together, and formed the great Bardio 
AasooJation, ruled over by their own president, styled the Ard- 
Fil^, or chief poet of Ireland, from Filidecht (philosophy or the 
highest wisdom) ; for the joets, above all men, were required to 
he pure and free from, all sin that could bo a reproach to learning. 
From them waa demanded — 

"Filrity of Illni3, 
Purilj- of mouth, 
Parity of learning. 
Purity ol marrisge ; " 

and any ollamh that did not preserve those four pnrities lost hnlf 
his income and his dignity, the poet being esteemed not only the 
highest of all men for bis learning and intellect, but also as being 
the true revealer of the supreme wisdom. 

Muaio was sedulously taught and cultivated at the college 
of the ollamha ; for all the ancient life of Ireland moved to 

The Brehona seated on a hill intoned the laws to the listening 
people ; the Senachies chanted the genealogies of the kinga ; and 
the Poets recited the deeds of the heroes, or sang to their gold 
harps those exquisite airs that stUl enchant the world, and which 
have been wafted down along the centuries, an echo, according to 
tradition, of the soft, pathetic, fairy music, that haunted the hilla 
and glena of ancient Ireland. 

The chief poet was required to know by heart four hundred 
poems, and the minor bards two hundred. And they were bound 
to recite any poem called for by the kings 'at the festivals. On one 
occasion a recitation was demanded of the legend of the Taine-bo' 
Oaailne,oi:'Ih& Great Cattle Eaid, of which Mae ve, queen of Con- 
naught, was the heroine, but none of the harda knew it. This waa 
felt to be a great disgrace, and Seanchan and the bards set forth 
to traverse Ireland in search of the story of the Taine, under 
Geasa, or a solemn oath, not to sleep twice in the same place till 
it waa found. 

At length it waa revealed to them that only the dead Fergua- 
Roy knew the poem, and forthwith they proceeded to his grave, 
and fasted and prayed for three days, wnile they invoked lum to 
appear. And on their invocation Fergus-Roy uprose in awful 
majesty, and stood in his grave clothes before them, and recited 
the Taine from beginning to end to the circle of listening bards. 
Then, having finished, he descended again into the grave, and the 
earth closed over him, 
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During this expedition, Guaire the Generous took charge of all 
the wives and the poeteasea of the Bardic Association, so aa they 
should not trouble the bards while on their wanderings in seorcli 
of the ballad of the Taine. Yet they do not seem to liave been 
great feeders, these learned ladies; for it is related of one of 
them, Brigit the poetess, that althouo'li she only ate one 
hen's egg at a mew, yet she was called " Brigit of the great 
appetite." 

It was on their return from the search for the Taine that the 
bards decreed a vote of thanto to Guaire the king. 

In order to lieop up the dignity of the great bardic clan, an in- 
come was paid by the State to each of the profeesors and poets 
according to his eminence ; that of the chief poet being eatimat.ed 
by antiquarians at about flye thousand a year of our money, for the 
lofty and learned Bardic Association disdained commerce and toil. 
The Fileas lived only on inapLration and the hospitality of their 
royal and noble patrons, which they amply repaid by laudatory odes 
and sonnets. But, if due homage were denied f.hem, they denounced 
the ungenerous and niggard defaulter in the most scathing and 
bitter satires. Of one chief it is recorded that he absolutely went 
mad and died in consequence of the malignant poema that were 
made on him by a clever satirical bard. 

At loat the Brehons found it necessary to take cognizance 
of this cruel and terrible implement of aocial torture, and enact- 
ments were framed against it, with strict regulations re- 
garding the quality and justice of the satires poured oat 
by the poets on those who had the courage to resist their 
exactions and resent their insolence. Finally, however, the 
ollamhs, poets, and poetesses became so intolerable that the reign- 
ing kiag of Ireland about the seventh century made a great effort 
to extirpate the whole bardic race, but fajled ; they were too 
strong for him, though he succeeded in, at least, materially 
abridging their privileges, lessening their revenues, and reduwng 
their numbers; and though they still continued to exist as 
the Bardic Association, yet they never afterwards regained the 
power and dignity which they once held in the land, before theiv 
pride and insolent contempt of all classes who were not numbered 
amongst the ollamhs and fileas, had aroused such violent ani- 
mosity. The Brehon laws also decreed, as to the distraint of 
a poet, that his horsewhip be taken from him, " as a warning that 
he is not to make use of it untO he renders justice." Perhaps by 
the horsewhip was meant the wand or staff which the poets carried, 
made of wood, on which it is conjectured they may have inscribed 
their verses in the Ogham character. 

The Brehons seem to have made the most minute regulationf 
as to the life of the people, even concerning the domestic cats 
In the SeneTtss Mar (The Great Antiquity) it is enacted that thf 
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lity for eating tlie food tvhic! 
^ ) negligence m taking care of it." But 
if it were taken from the security of a Teasel, then the cat ia 
in fault, and he may safely he killed. The cat, also, ia exemnt 
from liability for injuring an idler in catching mice while 
mousing ; hut kalf-Jines are due from, him for the profitable 
worlier lie may igiure, and the esdtement of his mousing takes 
the other half. For the distraint of a dog, a stick was placed 
over his trough in order that ho be not fed. And there was 
a distress of two days for a Hack and ■white cat if descended from 
the great champion, ■which ■was taken from the ship of Breasal 
Breac, in which irere white- breasted Hack cata; the same for the 
lapdog of a ijueen. 

KING ARTHUR AND THE CAT. 

"WHir^B on the subject of cats, the curious and interesting legend 
of " King Arthur's Fight with the Great Cat " should not be passed 
over ; for though not exactly Irish, yet it is at least Oeltic, and be- 
longs by affinity to our ancient race. It is taken from a prose 
romance of the fifteenth century, entitled, " Merlin ; or. The Early 
Life of King Arthur," recently ed ted from the n que Can 1 r dga 
Manuscript, by Mr. Wheatiy 

Merlin told the kmg that the people beyo d tl e Lake of 
Lausanne greatly dedred 1 s help f the e repa eth a de 1 
that destroyeth the country It a cat so great and ugiy 
that it is horrible to look on Tor one t me a hsher came 
to the lake with his nets and he prom sed to g Te nur Lo d 
the first flah he took. It was a fish wo th thutj shill nga and 
when he saw it so fair and great he sa d to 1 mself softly 
" God shall Kot have th s 6ut I w 1! s rely g ve Him the 
nest." Now, the next wa ?t 11 better and I e ad Our Lord 
may wait yet awhile ; but the th rd al all t e II a tho t doub 
So he oast his net, but draw out only a little kitten, as black 
as any coal. 

And when the fisher saw it he said he had need of it at home 
for rata and mice ; and he nourished it and kept it in his house 
till it strangled him and his wife and children. Then the cat fled 
to a high mountain and destroyed and slew al! that came in his 
way, and waa great and terrible to behold. 

When the king heard this he made ready and rode to the 
Lac de Lausanne and found the country desolate and void of 
people, for neither man nor woman would inhabit the place for 
tear of the cat. 

And the liiug was lodged a miJe from the mountain, with Sir 
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Ga'TOTSin and Merlin and others. And they domb the mountain. 
Merlin leading the way. And when they were come up. Merlin 
said to the kmg, "Sir, in that rocic liveth the cat; and he 
showed him a great ca^e, larg-e and deep, in the mountain. 

" And how ehall the cat come out P " aaid the htng. 

" That shall ye see hastUy," quoth Merlin i " but look you, he 
ready to defend, for anon h w'll "1 y " 

" Then draw ye all bach d Ih k for I will prove his 

power." 

And when thoy withdrew M 1 n wh tl d loud, and the cat 
leaped out of the cave, th k g t w me wild beast, for 

he was hungry and fasting d 1 b Idly to the king, who 

was ready with hia apear, a d tl gl t t ite him through the 
body. But the fleiid seized th p m h mouth and broke it 

Then the king drew his w d h Id g hia shield also before 
him. And as the cat leap d t I tl t, he struck him bo 
fiercely that tlie creature t II t th g md ; but soon was up 
aaoin, and ran at the king so hard that his daws gripped through 
the hauberk to the flesh, and the red blood followed the claws. 

Now the king was nigh falling to earth ; but when he saw the red 
blood he was wonder-wroth, and with his sword in his right hand 
and his shield at hia breast, he ran at the cat vigorously, who sat 
licking hia claws, all wet with blood. But when he saw the king 
coming towards him, he leapt up to seize him by the throat, as 
before, and stuck his fore-feet so firmly in the shield that they 
stayed there ; and the king smote him on the legs, so that he cut 
them off to the knees, and the cat tell to the ground. 

Then the Jiiug ran at him with his sword ; but the cat stood on 
his hind-legs and grinned with hia teeth, and coveted tie throat of 
the king, and the king tried to smite him on the head j but the cat 
Bttainea his hinder feet and leaped at the king's breast, and fixed 
his teeth in the flesh, so that the blood streamed down from breast 
and shoulder. 

Then the king struck him fiercely on the body, and the cat fell 
head downwards, but the feet stayed fixed in (he hauberk. And 
the king smote them asunder, on which the cat fell to the ground, 
where she howled and brayed so loudly that it was heard through 
all the host, and she began to creep towards the cave ; but the 
king stood between her and the cave, and when she tried to catch 
him with her teeth be struck her dead. 

Then Merlin and the others ran to him and asked how it was 
with him, 

" Well, blessed be our Lord I " said the king, " for I have slain 
this devil ; but, verily, I never had such doubt of myself, not even 
when 1 slew the giant on the mountain : therefore I thank tlie 
Lord." 
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(This was the great giant of St. Michael's Mount, who supped 
all the aeasott on aeTen knave children chopped in a charger of 
white silyer, with powder of precious epices, and goblets full 
plenteous of Portugal wina.) 

" Sir," said the barona, " ye have great cause for thankfulneES," 

Then they looted on the feet that were left in the shield and tn 
the hauberk, and said, "Such feet were never seen before!" And 
they took the shield and showed it to the host with great joy. 

So the king let the ahield be with the cat'a feet ; but the other 
feet he had kid in a coffin to be kept. And the mountain waa 
called from that day, "The Mountain of the Oat," and the name 
will cevei; be changed while the world endureth. 



CONCERNING COWS. 

Thb moat singular legends of Ireland relate to bulla and co-n^, 
and there are hundredsof plaoesall commencing with the word Jo 
(one of the moat ancient words in the Iriah language), which 
tecaU some myatic or mythical story of a cow, especially of a 
white heifer, which animal seems to have been an object of the 
greatest veneration from all antiquity. 

In old times there arose one day a maiden from the sea, a 
beautiful Berooch, or mermaid, and all tho people on the Western 
Coast of Erin gathered round her and wondered at her beauty. 
And the great chief of the land carried her home U> his house, 
where she was treated like a queen. 

And she waa very gentle and wise, and after soma time she 
acquired the language, and could tallt to the people quite well in 
their own Irish tongue, to their great delight and wonder. Then 
she informed them that she had been sent to their country by a 
great s^rit, to announce the arrival in Ireland of the three sacred 
eowa — Bo-Finn, Bo-Euadk, and Bo-Bhu — the white, the red, and 
the black cowa, who were deatined to fill the land with the most 
splendid cattle, so that the people should never know want whila 
the world lasted. 

This was such good news that the people in their delight carried 
the sea-maiden from house to houae in procession, in order that 
she might tell it herself to every one ; and they crowned her with 
flowers, while the musicians went before her, singing to their 

After dwellincf with them a little longer she asked to be taken 
back to the sea, for she had (pvawn sad at being away so long from 
her own kindred. So, on May Eve, a great crowd accompanied 
her down to the strand, wliere she took leave of them, telling them 
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However, on tliat day year all the people of Ireland assembled 
on the store to watch, as they had been directed by the heautiful 
sea-maiden j and all the high cliffs and all the rocks were covered 
with anxious spectators from the early dawn. Nor did they wait 
in vain. Exactly at noon the waves were stirred with a mighty 
commotion, and three cows rose up from the sea — a white, a red, 
and a black — all beautiful to behold, with sleek skins, large soft 
eyes, and curved horns, whit« as ivory. They stood upon tha 
snore for a while.looking around thera. Then each one went in a 
different direction, by three roads ; the black went south, the red 
went north, and the milk-whif« heifer — the Bo-Ihin — crossed the 
plain of Irdand to the very centre, where stood the king's palace. 
And every place she passed was named after her, and every well 
she drank at was called Zough-na-£o, or Tober-Bo-Fian (the well 
of the white cow), so her memory remains to this day. 

In process of time the white noifer gave birth to twins, a male 
and female ca]f, and from them descended a ^eat race, still existing 
in Ireland ; after which the white cow diaappeared into a great 
cave by the sea, the entrance to which no man Imows. And there 
ehe remains, and will remain, in an enchanted sleep, until the true 
king of Eire, the lord of Ireland, shall come to waken her ; hut the 
lake near the cave is still known as Lough-na-Bo-banna (the lake 
ot the snow-white cow). Yet some say that it was the king's 
daughter was carried off by enchantment to the cave, in the form 
of a cow, and she will never regain her form until she sleeps on 
the summit of each of the three highest mountains m Ireland; 
but only the true king ot Eire can vrake her from her sleep, and 
bring her to "the rock of the high place," when she wiil be 
restored at last to her own beautiful form. 

Another J^end says that a red-haired woman struck the 
beautiful Bo-Finn with her Bta*E, and smote her to death , and the 
roar which the white cow gave in dying was heaid thioughout 
the whole of Ireland, and all the people trembled. This is evi- 
dently an allegory. The beautiful Bo-FInn — the white cow — is 
Ireland herself; and the red-haired woman who smote her to 
death was Queen Elizabeth, " in whose time, after her cruel wars, 
the cry of the slaughtered people was heard all over the land, and 
went up to heaven for vengeance against the enemies of Ireland ; 
and the kingdom was shaien as by an earthquake, by the roar of 
the oppressed against the tyrant." 

The path of the white cow across Ireland is marked by small 
tude stone monuments, still existing. They show the exact spot 
where she rested each night and h^ her bed, and the adjoininff 
lends have names connected with the tmditiou — as, " Tlie plain of 
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the Fenian cowa;" "The hill of worship ;" "The pool of tha 
spotted. 01," called after him because he always waited to drink 
till the white eow came, for they were much attached to each 

There ate also Druid stones at one resting-place, with Ogham 
marks on them. Some time ago an endeavour was made to remove 
and carry off the stones of one of the monuments ; but the man 
who first put a spade in the ground was " struck," and remained 
bedridden, for seven years. 

The plain of the death of the Bo-banna (the white cow), where 
she gave the roar that shook all Ireland is called "the pl^n of 
lamentation." It never was tilled, and never will be tilled. The 
people hold it as a sacrad spot, and until recently it was the 
custom to have dances there every Sunday. But these old usages 
are rapidly dying out ; for though meant originally as mystic 
ceremonies, yet by degrees they degenerated to such licentious 
reveliT that the wrath of the priesthood fell on tiiem, and they 
were discontinued. 

There is a holy well near "the plain of lamentation," called 
Tobar-nOr-Bo (the well of the white cow) ; and these ancient 
names, coming down the stream of time from the far-off Pagan 
era, attest the great antiijuity of the legend of the coming to 
Ireland of the myslJc and beautiful Bo-Finn. 

There is another legend concerning the arrival of the three cowa 
— the white, the red, and the black — which ia said to be taken 
from the Book of Enoch. 

Pour cows sprang at once from the earth — two white, a red, 
and a black — and one of the four went over to the white cow and 
taught it a mystery. And it trembled and became a man, and 
this was the first man that appeared in Erin. And the man 
fashioned a ship and dwelt there with the cows while a deluge 
covered the earth. And when the waters caa. d 1 d and the 
black cows went their way, but the while remain d 

The story is supposed by Bryant to be a 1 a end ng of 
some ancient hieroglyph, descriptive of the h es f man- 

kind, and of the dispersion of the primal hum a f ly 



FAIRY "WILES. 

The fairies are very desirous to abduct handsome cows and 
carry them off to the (airy palace under the earth ; and if a 
farmer happens to find one of his stock ailing or diseased, the 
belief is that the fairies liave carried off the refu good animal, and 
sent an old wizened witch to take the form of the farmer's cow. 
It is therefore to neutralize the fairy spells that the cattle are 
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dmen through the fire on St, John's Eve ; and other devices are 
employed— a huneh of primroses is very eSective tied on the tall, 
or a hot coal lun down the cow's back to singe the hair. 

One evening a boy was driviug' home his father's cows when a 
fairy blast arose in the form of a whirlwind of dust, on which the 
cows took fright, and one of them ran upon a fairy rath. The 
boy followed to turn her back, when be was met and stopped by 
an old witch-woman. 

" Let her alone, Alanna," she cried, " she is on our ground now, 
and you can't take her away. So just run home and tell your 
father th t th' d t 1 th th w w"ll b t d to 

him, and gfi alghhB a 

want h dl w q d w is 

fretting lif vpan som m Ik h nt. 

of the g g d h pp N 't 

fret, Ala m rd T A k 

and stri w d h m b e 

With that the boy stiuck the animal as he was desired, for the 
old witch-woman was so nice and civil that he liked to oblige her, 
and immediately after she aiid the cow vanished away as if they 
bad sunk into the earth. 

However, the father minded the time, and when that day year 
came round be sent his son to the fairy rath to see if the witch 
had kept her promise, and there truly was the cow standing quite 
patiently, and a fine white calt by her side. So there were great 
rejoicings when ho brought them home, for the fairies had kept 
their promise and behaved honourably, as indeed they always do 
when properly treated and trusted. 



Not but that the fairies will do wicked things sometimes, and, 
above all, steal the milk when they get a chance, or skim the 
cream oH the milk crocks. 

A farmer had a fine cow that was the pride of his farm and 
gave splendid milk, but suddenly the animal seemed ailing and 
queer ; for she gave no milk, but went every morning and stood 
under the old hawthorn-tree quite quietly as if some one wei'e 
milking her. 

So tie man watched the place at milking time, and as usual 
down the field came the cow and took up her position close Tinder 
the old hawthorn. Then the farmer beheld the trunk of the tree 
open, end out of the cleft came a little witch-woman all in red, 
who milked the cow in a vessel she bad with her, and then 
she retreated into the tree again. 

Here was devil's work in earnest, so thought the farmer, and ho 
hastened oS for the greatest fairy doctor in the country. And 
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■when he came Iho cow vroa singed all along its back with a 
live coal; and tbeo an incantation was said over it, but no one 
Iieaid tlie words the fairy doctor uttered ; after this he gave tbe 
animal a strong potion to drink, but no one knew the herbs of 
which it was made. However, the next day the cow was quite 
restored, and gave her milk aa heretofore, and the spell was 
broken for ever and ever, after they had drawn a circle round 
the old hawthorn-tree with a red-hot piece of iion taken from tho 
heafth ; f oi neither witch nor fairy con pass a <urde of fire. 



THE DEAD HAND. 

WiTCHCBAffT is sometimes practised by the people to produce 
butter in the churn, the most efficacious being to etir the milk 
round with the hand of a dead man, newly taken from the church- 
yard ; but whoever is suspected of this practice ia looked upon 
with great horror and dread by the neighbours. 

A woman of the mainland got marriSi to a fine young fellow 
of one of the islands. She was a tall, dark woman who Heldom 
spoke, and kept herself very close and reserved from every one. 
But she minded h ua as m 

bring to market t 
the other farmers w T tr g urn g ho 



would allow no o 8 m w to 

find out tho seeret, and one dajr a girl from the neighbourhood, 
when the woman was out, got in through a window and hid her- 
self under the bed, waiting there patiently fill the churning began. 

At last in came the woman, and having carefully closed the 
door began her work with the milk, churning in the usual way 
without any strange doings that might seem to have magic in 
them. But presently she stopped, and going over to a box 
unlocked it, and from this receptacle, to the girre horror, she 
drew forth the hand of a dead man, with whidi she stirred the 
milk round and round several times, going down on her knees and 
muttering an incantation all the white. 

Seven times she stirred the milk with the dead band, and seven 
times she went round the chum on her knees muttering some 
Strange charm. After this she rose up and began to gather the 
butter from the ehum with the dead hand, filling a pail with as 
much butter as tlie milk of ten cows. "Wl'.en thg pail waa quite 
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full ate dipped the dead hand three times in the milk, then dried 
it and put it bacit again in the box. 

The girl, as Boon as eho could get away unperceived, fled in 
horror from the room, and spread the news amongst the people. 
At once a crowd gatliered round the house with angry criea and 
threats to break open the door to search fot tke dead hand. 

At last the -woman appeared calm and cold as usual, and told 
them they were taking a deal of trouble about nothing, for there 
was no dead hand in the house. However, the people rushed in 
and searched, but all they saw was a huge Are on the hearth, though 
the smell of burning flesh waa distinctly perceptible, and by this 
they knew that she had burnt the dead hand. Yet this did not 
save her from the -vengeance of the neighbours. She was shunned 
tiy every one ; no one -would eat with her, or drink with her, 
or talk to her, and after a while she and her husband ciuitfed the 
island and were ne-cer more heard of. 

However, after she left and the butter was brought to the 
market, all the people had their fair and equal rights again, of 
whiclithe wicked witchcraft of the woman had defrauded them for 
so long, and there was great rejoicing in the island over the fall 
and punishment of the wicked witch of the dead hand. 



THE WiCKED WIDOW. 

The evil spells over milk and butter are generally practised by 
women, and arise from some feeling of malice or envy against a 
prosperous neighbour. But the spell will not work nnless some 
portion of the milk is flrst given by consent. The people there- 
fore are very reluctant to give away milk, unless to some friend 
that they could not suspect of evil. Tramps coming in to beg for 
ft mu^ of milk should always be avoided, they may be witches in 
disguise ; and even if milk is given, it must be drunk in the house, 
and not carried away out of it. In every case the person who 
enters must give a hand to the churn, and say, " God bless all 

A young fanner, one of the fine handsome fellows of the West, 
nam^ Hugh Connor, who was also well off and rich, took to wife 
a pretty young girl of the village called Mary, one of the Leydons, 
and there was no better girl in all the country round, and they 
were very comfortable and happy together. But Hugh Connor 
bad been keeping company before his marriage with a young 
■widow of the place, who had designs on him, and was filled with 
laga when Mary Leydon was selected for Connor's bride, in place 
of aerself. Then a desire for vengeance rose up in her heart, and 
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slie laid her plans accorfing-ly. First she got a fairy woman to 
teaeli her soma witch aecieta and Bpella, and then by great pre- 
tence of !ova and affection for Mary Connov, she got frequent 
admission to the houae, soothing and flattering the young wife ; 
and on churning days she would especially inalte it a point to 
come in and offer a helping hand, and if the celiea were on the 
griddle, she would sit down to watch and turn them. But it so hap- 
pened tiiat always on these days the calies were sure to be burned 
and spoiled, and the butter would not rise in the churn, or if any 
did come, it was sour and bad, and of no use for the market, But 
still the widow kept on visiting, and soothing, and flattering, till 
Mary Connor thought she was the very best friend to her in the 
whole wide world, though it was true that whenever the widow 
came to the house something evil happened. The beat dish fell 
down of itself off the dresser and oroke ; or the rain got in 
llirough the roof, and Mary's new cashmere gown, a present that 
had come to her all the way from Dublin, wm quite ruined Eind 
spoiled. But worse came, for the cow sickened, and a fine young 
brood of turkeys walked straight into the lake and got drowned. 
And Btiil worst of all, the picture of the Blessed Virgin Mother, 
that was pinned up to the wall, fell down one day, and was blown 
into the fire and burned. 

After this, what luck could be on the house P and Mary's heart 
sank within her, and she fairly broke down, and cried her very life 

Now it so happened that an old woman with a blue cloak, end 
the hood of it over her head, a stranger, was pasaiug by at the 
time, and she stepped in and asked Mary kindly what ailed her. 
So Mary told her aU her misfortunes, and how everything in the 
house seemed bewitcbed for evil. 

" Now," said the stranger, " I see it all, for I am wise, and 
know the mysteries. Some one with the Evil Eye comes to your 
house. We must find out who it is," 

Then Mary told her that the nearest friend she had was the 
widow, but she was so sweet and kind, no one could suspect her 
of harm. 

" We'll see," said the stranger, " only do as I bid you, and have 
everything ready when she comes." 

" She will be here soon," said Mary, " for it is churning ]day, 
and she always comes to help exactly at noon," 

" Then I'll begin at once ; and now dose the door fast," said the 
stranger. 

And with that she threw some herbs on the fire, so that a great 
smoke arose. Then she took all the plough irons that were about, 
end one of them she drove into the ground close beside the churn, 

Snd put a live coal beside it ; and the other irons she heated red- 
ot in the fire, and still threw on more herhs to make a thick 
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emolie, ivhicb Hary tbouglit amalt like tie incense in the church. 
Then with a hot iron rod from the flrs, the strange womnii mado 
the sign of the cross on. the threshold, and another over the hearth. 
After which a loud roaring' waa heard outside, and the widow 
rushed in crying out that a hot stick was running through her 
heart, andaU her body was on fire. And then ahe dropped down 
on the floor in a fit, and her face became quiteblack,audner limbs 
worted in convulsions, 

" Now," said the stranger, " you see who it ia put the Evil Eye 
on all your house ; but the spell baa been broken at last. Send 
for the men to carry her back to her own house, and never let that 
witcb-woman cross your threshold again." 

After this the stranger dbappeated, and was seen no more in 
the village. 

Now when all the neighbours heard the story, they would have 
no dealings with the widow. She waa shuuned and hated; end 
]io respectable person would be seen tallting- to her, and she went 
by the name of the Evil "Witch. So her life was very miserable, 
and not long after she died of slieer vexation and spite, all by her- 
self alone, for no one would go near her; and the night of the 
wake no one went to oSer a prayer, for they said the devil would 
be there in person to look after hia own. And no one would walk 
with her coffin to the grave, for they said the devil was waiting 
at the churchyard gate for her ; and they firmly believe to thia 
day that her body was carried away on that night from the grave- 
yard by the powers of darkness. But no one ventured to test the 
truth of the story by opening the coffin, so the weird legend re- 
mains still unsolved. 

But as for Hugb Connor and the pretty Mary, they prospered 
after that in all things, and good luck and the blessing of God 
seamed to be evermore on them and their house, and their cattle, 
and their children. At the same time, Mary never omitted on 
churning days to put a red-hot horse-shoe under the churn accord- 
ing as the stranger had told her, who ahe firmly believed was a 
good fain- in disguise, who came to help her in the time of her 
sore trouble and anxiety. 



THE BUTTER MYSTERY. 

Theiix were two brothers who had a small farm and dairy between 
them, and they were honest end industrious, and worked hard to 
^t along, though they had barely enough, after all their labour, 
] uat to keep body and soul together. 

One day while churning, the handle of the dash broke, and 
nothing being near to raend it, one of the brothers cut off a 
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branch from an elder-tree that grew close to the house, and tied 
it to the dash for a handle. Then die churning' went on, but to 
their surprise, the butter gathered so thick that ail the crocks in 
the house ^rere soon full, and still there was more left. The same 
thing; went on every churning day, so the brothers became rich, 
for they could fill the market witli their butter, and still had mora 
than enough for every buyer. 

At last, being honest and true men, they began to fear that 
there was witchcraft in it, and that they were wronging their 
neighbours by abstracting their butter, and bringing it to their 
own chum in some strange way. So they Troth went off together 
to a great fairy doctor, and told him the whole story, and asked 

"Foolish men," he said to them, "why did you come to me P 
for now you have broken the spell, and you will never have your 
croclis filled with butter any more. Your good fortune has passed 
away, for know the truth now. You were not wronging your 
neighbours ; all was fair and just that you did, but this is how it 
happened. Long ago, the fairies passing through your land had 
a dispute and fought a battle, and having no arms, they flung 
lumps of butter at each other, which got lodged in the branches 
of the elder-tree in great quantities, for it was just after Hay 
Eve, when butter is plenty. This is the butter you have had, 
for the eldei-tree haa a sacred power wbich preserved it until 
now, and it came down to yon through the branch you cut for a 
handle to the dash. But the spell la broken now that you have 
ntteted the mystery, and you will have no more butter from the 
elder-tree." 

Then the brothers went away sorrowful, and never after did 
the butter come beyond the usual quantity. However, they had 
already made so much money that they were content. And they 
stocked their farm, and all things prospered with them, for they 
had dealt uprightly in the matter, and the blessing of the Lord 
was on them. 



CONCERNING BIRDS 

In all countries superstitions of good or evil are attached to cer- 
tain birds. The raven, for instance, has a wide-world reputation 
as the harbinger of evil a:id ill-luck. The wild geese portend a 
aevere winter ; the robin is held sacred, for no one would think of 
harming a bird who bears on his breast the blessed mark of the 
bbod of Christ ; while the wren is hunted to death with intense 
and cruel hate on St. Stephen's Day. 
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THE MAGPIE. 

There is no Irish aome for the Magpie. It ia generally called 
Francagh, K Frenchman, though no one linowa why. Manyquter 
tales are narrated of this bird, arising from its quaint ways, 
ita adroit cunning and habits of petty larceny. Ita influence ia 
not considered evil, though, to meet one alone in the morning 
■when gomg a journey ia an ill omen, but to meet more than one 
magpie betokena good fortune, according to the old rhyme which 
runs thua— 



THE WBEN. 

The wren ia mortftlly hated by the Irish ; for on 
when Uie Iriah troopa were approaching to attack a portion of 
CromweU'a army, the wrens came and perched on the Irish drums, 
and by their tapping and noise aroused the Engliah aoldiera, who 
fell on the Irish troops and killed them all. So ever since the 
Irish hunt the wren on St. Stephen'a Bay, and teach their chUdreu 
to run it through with thorns and kill it wheneyer it can be 
caught, A dead wren was also tied to a pole and carried from 
house to honae byhoya, who demanded money; if nothing waa 
given the wren was buried on the door-atep, which waa considered 
a great insult to the family end a degradation. 



THE EAVEN AND WATER "WAGTAIL. 

It ravens come cawing ahout a house it ia a aure aign of death, 
for the raven is Satan's own bird; so alsois thewaterwag-tail,yoe 
beware of killing it, for it has three drops of the devil's olood in 
iW little body, and ill-luck ever goea with it, and follows it. 



THE CUCKOO AND EOBIN EEDBEEAST. 

It is very unlucky to kill the cuckoo or break its eggs, for it 
brings fine weather ; but moat unlucky of all things is to liill the 
robin redbteaat. The robin ia God's own bird, sacred and holy, 
and held in the greatest veneration because of the beautiful 
tradition current amongst the people, that it was the robiB 
12 
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plucked out the siiarpest thorn that wm piercing' Christ's brow on 
the cross ; and in so doing the breast of the bird was djed red 
with the Saviour's blood, and so has remained ever since a sacred 
aiid blessed sign to preserve the robin from barm and make it 
beloved of all meu, 



CONCERNING LIVING CREATURES. 
THE OEICKET . 

The crickets are believed to be enchanted. People do cot like to 
express an exact opinion about them, so they are apokeu of with 
ffroet mystaiT' and awe, and no one v?ould venture to kUi (hem 
for the whole world. But they are by no means evil ; on the 
contrary, the presence of the criwcet as considered luckj, and their 
iinsin^ keeps away the fairies at night, who are always ansioue, 
In flieir selfish way, to have the whole hearth left dear for them- 
jelves, that they may sit round the laat embers of the fire, and 
drink the cup of milk left for them by the farmer's wife, in peace 
and quietness. The crickets are supposed to be hundreds of years 
old, and their talk, could we understand it, would no doubt be 
most interesting and instructive. 



THE BEETLE. 

The beetle is not killed by the people for the following reason : 
they have a tradition that one day the chief priesta sent mes- 
sengers in every direction to look for the Lord Jesus, and they 
came to a field where a man was reaping, and asked him — 

" Did Jesus ot Nftiareth paas this way ? " 

" No," said the man, " I have not seen him." 

"But I know better," said a little clock running up, "for He 
was here to-day and rested, and has not long gone away." 

" That is false," said a great big black beetle, coming forward ; 
" He has not passed since yesterday, and you will never find Him 
on this road ; try another.'' 

So the peoplo kill the clock because he tried to betray Christ ; 
but they spare the beetle and wi!l not touch him, because he 
saved the l^rd on that day. 
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THE HAEE. 

Hares are considered unlucky, aa the witclies eonstantlj assutns 
their form in order to gaift eutranea to a field where they can 
bewitch the cattle. A man ouco flred at a hare he mot in the 
early morning, and having wounded it, followed the track of the 
blood till it disappeared within a cahin. On entering- he found 
Nancy Molouy, the greatest witch in all the county, sitting hy the 
fire, groaning and holding her side. And then the man knew that 
Bhe had heen out in the form ot a hare, and he rejoiced over her 
discomfiture. 

Still it is not lucky to kill a hare before sunrise, even when it 
creases your path ; but should it cross three times, then turn 
back, for danger is on the road before you. 

A tailor one time returning home very late at night from a 
wake, or better, very early in the morning, saw a hare sitting on 
the path before him, and not inclined to run away. As he 
approached, with his stick rwaed to strike her, he distinctly heard 
a voice saying, "Don't kill it." However, he struck the hare 
three times, and each time heard the voice say, " Don't kill it." 
But the last blow knocked the poor hare quite dead; and 
immediately a groat big weasel aat up, and began to spit ot him. 
This greatly frightened the tailor who, however, grabbed the hare, 
and ran off as fast as he could. Seeing him look so pale aud 
frightened, his wife asked the cause, on which he told her the 
whole story; and they both knew he had done wrong, and 
offended some powerful witch, who would be avenged. How- 
ever, they dug a grave for the hare and buried it ; for they were 
afraid to eat it, nud thought that uow perhaps the danger was 
over. But next day the man became suddenly speechless, and 
died off beforB the seventh day was over, without a word ever- 
more passing ilia lips ; and then all the ceighboura knew that the 
witch-woman had taken her revenge. 



THE -WEASEL. 

Weasels are spiteful and malignant, and old withered witches 
Bomelimes take this form. It is extremely unlucky to meet a 
weasel the first thing in the morning ; still it wouid be hazardous 
to kill it, for it might be a witch and take revenge. Indeed one 
should be very cautious about killing a weasel at any time, for all 
the other weasels will resent your audacity, and kill your diickens 
when an opportunity offers. The only remedy is to kill one 
ducken yourself, make the wgn of the cross solemnly three, times 
over it, then tie it to a stick hung up in the jard, and the weasels 
will have no more power for evil, nor the witches who take their 
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A ffoose is killed on St. Micliael's Day because the soi 
king, Deing then at a feast, was choked by the bone of a f 
but was restored by St. Patrick. Hence the king orfered a 
to be sacrificed every year on the anniversary of the day tc 
memorate the event, and in honour of St. Michaeh 

A. fowl is killed on St. Martin's Day, and the blood sprinkled 
on the house. In Germany a black codi if — ^ -■--■—■ - j 



a the threshold and cro-ws, you may expect 



If you hear the cuckoo on your right hand you. will hare luck 
all the year after. 

Whoever kills a robin redbreast will never have good !uck were 
they to live a thousand years. 

A water wagtail near the house betokens bad news on its way 

If the first lamb of the season is born black, it foretells mourning 
garments for the family within the year. 

It is very lucky for a hen and har chickens to stray into your 
house. Also it is good to meet a white lamb in the early morning 
with the sunlight on its face. 

It is unlucky to meet a magpie, a cat, or a lame woman when 
going a journey. Or for a cock to meet a person in the doorway 
and crow before him^then the journey should be put o3. 

If one magpie comes chattering to your door it is a sign of 
death ; but if two prosperity will follow. For a magpie to come 
to the door and look at you is 9, su?e death-sign, ana nothing can 
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A flight of roots over an army betokeos defeat ; if over a house, 
» over people when driyiag or walking, death wilt follow. 



When a awarm of heea auddenly ciuits the hive it is a sign that 
dsath ia hovoriag near the house. But the evil may he averted by 
the powerful prayers aod exorciam of the priest. 

The shoe of a horse or of an asa nailed to the door-post will 
bring good luKk; because these animals were in the slall when 
Christ was bom, and are blessed for evermore. But the shoe 
must be found, not given, in order to bring luck. 

In ■whatever C[uarter you are looking when you first hear the 
cuckoo in the aeasoa, you will be travelling in that direction before 

It was the privilege of the chief bards to wear mantles made of 
birds' plumaga, A short capo fl.ung on the shoulders made of 
mallards' necks and cresta must have oeon very gorgeous in effect, 
glittering like jewels, when the torch-light played on the colours 
at the festivala. 



THE PROPERTIES OF HERBS AND THEIR 
USE IN MEDICINE. 

The Iriah, according to the aaying of a wise man of the race, are 
the last of the 306 great Celtic nations of antiquity spoken of by 
Josephus, the Jewish historian; and they alone preserve inviolate 
the ancient venerable language, minstrelsy, and Bardic traditiona, 
with the strange and mystic secrets of herbs, through whose 
potent powers they can cure disease, cause love or hatred, discover 
the hidden mysteries of lite and death, and dominate over the 
fairy wiles or the malific demons. 

The ancient peopie used to divine future events, victory ia wara, 
safety in a dangerous voyage, triumph of a projected undertaking, 
success in love, recovery from sickness, or the approach of death ; 
all through the skilful use of herbs, tie knowledge of which bad 
come down to them through the earliest traditions of the human 
race. One of these herbs, called the Fairy-plant, was celebrated 
for its potent power of divination ; but only the adepts knew the 
myatic manner of its preparation for use. 
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There was aiiotlier herb of which a drink was made, called th» 
Bardie potion, for the Bai'da slone bad the aecret of the herb, and 
of tie proper mode of treatment by which its mystic power could 
be reveftlett. This potion they gave their infant children at their 
birth, for it had the singular property of endowing^ the recipient 
with a fairy sweetness oT voice or the moat rapturous and thrill- 
ing charm. And instances are recorded of men amongat the Celtic 
Bards, who, having drunk of this potion in early life, were ever 
after endowed with the sweet voice, like fairy music, that swayed 
the hearts of the hearera as they clioae to love or war, joy or sad- 
ness, M if by magic influence, or lulled them into the sweet calm 
of aleep. Such, according to the Bardic legends, was the extra- 
ordinary power of voice poaaessed by the great Court Minstrel of 
Fionn MarCoul, who resided with the ffreat chief at his palace of 
Almhuin, and always sat next him at tie royai table. 

The virtue of herbs ia great, but they must be gathered at night, 
and laid in the hand of a dead man to hold. There are herbs that 
produce love, and herbs that produce sterility ; but only the fairy 
doctor knows the secrets of their power, and he will reveal the 
knowledge to no man unless to an adopt. The wise women learn 
the mystic powers from the fairies, but bow they pay for the 
knowledge none dare to tell, 

Tbe fairy doctora are often seized with trembling while utter- 
ing a charm, and look round with a scared glance of terror, as if 
some awful presence were beside them. But the people have the 
most perfect faith in the herb-men and wise women, and the faith 
may often work the cure. 

There are seven herbs of great value and power; they are 
ground ivy, vervain, eyebright, groundsel, foxglove, the bark of 
the elder-tree, and the young shoots of the hawthorn. 

Hine holla of these mixed tc^etber may be taken, and after- 
wards a potion made of bog-water and sale, boiled in a vessel, with 
a piece of money and an elf-atone. The elf-stone is generally 
found near a rath ; it has great virtues, but being once lifted up hy 
the spade it must never again touch the earth, or all ita virtue is 
gone, (Thia elf-stone ia in reality only an ancient stone arrow- 

ised as a plaiater for 

The hazel-tree has many virtues. It is sacred and powerful 
againatdevils' wiles, and hasmvsteries and secret p^^perties known 
to the wise and the adepts. The ancient Irish believed that there 
were fountains at the nead of the chief rivers of Ireland, over 
each of which grew nine hazel-trees that at certain times produced 
beautiful red nuts. These nuts fell on the surface of the water, 
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and the aiilmon in the tiyer eama up and ate of them, which caused 
the red spots on the Halmon. And whoever could catch and eat 
one of these salmon would he indued with the sublimest poetic 
intellect. Hence the phrase current amongst the people ; " Had I 
the net of science ; " " Had I eaten of the salmon of linowledge." 
And thia supernatural knowledge came to the great FionnthTougb 
the touch or a salmon, and made him forehnow all events. 

It is 



The ZiM-more, or great herb, haa alao strong Jiealiiig power, 
and is used as a charm. 

There ia an herb, also, or fairy grass, called the Faud Skaughran, 
or the "stray sod," and whoever treads the path it grows on is 
compelled by an irresistible impulse to travel on without stopping, 
all through the night, delirious and restless, over bog and moun- 
tain, through hedges and ditches, till wearied and bruised and 
cut, his garments torn, his hands bleeding, he finds himself in the 
morning twenty or thirty miles, perhaps, from his own home. 
And those who fall under this strange influence have oil the time 
the sensation of flying and are utterly unable to pause or turn 
back or change their career. There is, however, another herb 
that can neutralize the effects of the Faud Shaiiffhran, hut only 
the initiated can utilize its mystic properties. 

Another grass is the -FniVfjoriAa, or the " hunger-striclsen sod," 
and if the hapless traveller accidentally treadson this grass bj the 
Toad-sido, while passing on a journey, either by night or day, he 
becomes at once seised with the most extraordinary cravings of 
hunger and weakness, and unless timely relief is afioi'ded he must 
certainly die, 

"When a child is sick a fairy woman is generally sent for, who 
makes a drink for the patient of those healing herbs of which she 
only has the knowledge. A childless woman is considered to 
have the strongest power over the secrets of herbs, especially 
those used for the mojadiea of children. 

There is an herb, grown on one of the western islands off tha 
coast of Connemara, which is reported to have great and mystic 
power. But no one will venture to pronounce its name. If it is 
desired to know for certain whether one lying sick will recover, 
the nearest relative must go out and look for the herb just as the 
sun ia rising. And while holding it in the hand, an ancient form 
of incantation mnst be said. If the herb remains fresh and green 
the patient will certainly recover j but if it wither in the hand 
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■while the worda of the incantatioB are said over it, then the flick 
person is doomed. lie ■will surely die. 

It was from their great knowledge of the properties of herlia 
that tlie Tuatharde-Danaans obtained tho reputation of faeitiff 
aorcorors and necromancers. At the great battle of Moytura in 
Mayo, fought about three thousand years ago, Dianecht, the great, 
■wise Druid physician to the army, prepared a bath of herbs and 
plants in the line of the battle, of such wonderful curative eflioaey 
that the wounded ■who were plunged into it came out wliole, it 
being a sovereign remedy for all diseases. But the king of tie 
Tuathft having lost his hand in the combat, the bath had no ■power 
■to heal him. 80 Dianecht made him a silver hand, and the 
monarch was ever after known in history as Nitad Airgeat lamh 
(Nuad of the silver hand). 

All herbs pulled on May Day Eve have a sacred healing power, 
if pulled in the name of the Holy Trinity ; but if in the name of 
Satan, they work evil. Some herbs are malitto if broken by the 
hand. So the plant is tied to a dog's foot, and when he runs it 
breaks, without a hand touching' it, and may be used with safety. 

A man pulled a certain herb on May Eve to cure his son who 
was sick to death. The boy recovered, but disappeared and was 
never heard of after, and the father died that day year. He had 
broken the fatal herb ■with the hand and so tho doom fell on 

Another man did the like, and gave the herb to his son to eat, 
who immediately began to bark like a dog, and so continued till 
he died. 

The fatal herbs have signs known only to the fairy doctors, who 
should always be consulted before traatmg the sick in the family. 

There are seven herbs that nothing natural or supernatural can 
injure ; they are vervain, John'a-wort, apeedwell, eyebrigbt, mal- 
low, yarrow, and salf-help. But they must be pulled at noon on 
a bright day, near the full of the moon, to have full power. 

It la firmly believed that the herb-woman who perform curses 
receive their knowledge from the fairies, who impart to them the 
mystical secrets of herbs and where to find them ; out these secrets 
must not be revealed except on the death-bed, and then only to 
the eldest of the family. Many mysterious rites are practised in 
the making and the giving of potions; and the messenger who 
carries the draught to the sufferer must never look behind nim nor 
titter a word tul he hands tlio medicine to the patient, who 
instantly swallows a cup of the mixture before other hands have 
touched it. 

A celebrated doctor in the south waa an old woman, who had 
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for the advica given and for the miraculous lierb ]ioik} 



A LOVE POTION. 

Some of the coiirtry people have still a traditional rememhrance 
of very powerful korbal remedieB, and l<ive potiona are even now 
fraquently in use. They are generally prepared by an old woman ; 
but must be adminiatared by the person wftowisb'es to inapire the 
tender passion. At the same time, to give a love potion is 
conaidered a very awful act, aa the result may he fatal, or at least 
full of danger, 

A fine, handsome young' man, of the best character and conduct, 
suddenly became wild and recliieaa, drunken and disorderly, from 
the effect, it waa helieved, of a love potion administered to him by 
a young girl who was passionateJy in love with him. When she 
saw the change produced in him by her act, she became moody 
and nervous, as if a conatant terror were over her, and no one 
ever saw her smile again. Finally, she became half deranged, and 
after a few years of a strangle, solitary life, she died of melancholy 
and despair. This waa said to be " The Love-potion Curse," 



LOVE CREAMS. 

The girl who wiahea to see her future husband mnst go out end 
gather certain herha in the light of the full moon of the new year, 
repeating this charm — 

" Moon, moon, tell nnto ma 
When my trns lose I ahall ase? 
What fine clothes am I to wear t 
How many children shall I beatt 



Then the girl, cutting three pieces of clay from the sod with a 
blact-hafted knife, carries them home, ties them up in the left 
stocking with the right garter, places the parcel under her pillow, 
and dreams a true dream of the man she is to marry and of all 
her future fate. 

TO CAUSE LOVE. 
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Also keep a sprig of mint in your hand till tie herb grows moist 
end warm, then take hold of tlie hand of the woman you. love, 
nnd she will follow you oa long aa the two hands dose over the 
lierh. No invocation is necessary; but silence must be kept be- 
tween the two parties for ten minutes, to give the charm time to 
work with due efficacy, 



MEDICAL SUPERSTITIONS AND ANCIENT 
CHARMS. 

The healing art in all the early stages of a nation's life, and 
amongst all primitive tribes, haa been a''sociated with religion. 
For tie wonderful effects produced by certain herbs and modes of 
treatment were believed by the simple and unletteied people to 
be due to supernatural influence acting in a mj stio and manual 
manner on the person aflicted. 

The medicine men were therefore treated with the piofoundest 
ewe and respect. And the medicine women came m aloo for 
their share of veneration and often of auperotitious dread , for 
their mysterious incantations were supposed to have been taught 
to them by fairies and the spirits of the mountain 

The Irish from the most remote antiquity were devoted to mys- 
tical medicine, and had a remarkable knowledge of cures and 
remedies for disease, obtained through the power and action of 
herbs on the human frame. 

The physicians of the pagan era formed a branch of the Dr ud 

Sriesthood, ahd were treated with diitinguwhed honour They 
ad special places assigned to them at the royal banqueting table 
at Tara, and a certain revenue waa secured to them that they 
might live honourably. 

When in attendance on a patient the doctor was entitled by 
law to hie diet, along with four of his pupils , but if he failed to 
cure from deficiency of skill, he was obiiged to refund the fees 
and pay back all the expenses of his keep ; a measure which no 
doubt greatly stimulated the serious attention of the learned 
ollamhs of healing to the case in hand. 

So great, indeed, was the importance attached to the healing 
art in Ireland, that even prior to the Christian era, a building of 
the nature of an hospital was erected at Tara, near to the paJace 
of the king. This was called "The House of Sorrow," and the 
sick and wounded were provided there with al! necessary care. 

On one occasion it is recorded t))at a great chief and prince out 
of Munat«r was brought to " The House of Sorrow " to be treated 
of wounds received in battle, but the attendant, through treachery, 
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placed poison in the wounds, and then closed them so f llj 
that there waano external sign, though the groans of th -w dec 
man were terrible to hear. Then the learned Fioneeu w nl 
for, "the prophetic physician," as ho was called, from h g t 
skill in diagnosis ; and when he arrived with three of hi p p 1 t 
(he hospital they found the chief lying prostrate, g n g 
horrihls agony, 

" What groan is that P " asked the master of the first pupil. 

" It is from a poisoned barh," he answered. 

"And what groan is thatp" asked the master, of the second 

" It is from a hidden reptile,"he auswered. 

"And what groan is that P" asked Fioneen of the third pupil. 

" It is from a poisoned seed," he answei'ed. 

Thea Fioneen set to work, and having cauterized the wounds 
with red hot irons, the poisonous bodies were extracted from 
heneath the sliin, and the chief was healed. 

In later times the Irish physicians weremuch celebrated for their 
leajning, and numerous Irish medical manuscripta are in existence, 
both in Ireland and England, and are also scattered through the 
publiclibrariesofthe continent. They are chiefly written inXatin, 
with B. commentary in Irish, and show a thorough knowledge on 
the part of the writers of the works of Hippocrates, Galen, Aris- 
totle, ood others as celebrated. For after the introduction of 
Christianity Latin was much cultivated in the Irish schools, and 
the priests and physieians not only wrot«, but could converse 
fluently in Latin, which language became the chief medium of 
communication between them and the learned men of the conti- 
Bent. But the most ancient mode of procedure amongst the Irish 
ollamhs andadepts was of a medico-religioua character; consisting 
of herb cures, fairy cures, charms, invocations, and certain magical 
ceremonies. A number of these cures have been preserved tradi- 
tionally by the people, and form a very interesting atndy of early 
medical superstitions, as they have been handed down through 
successive generations ; for the profession of a physician was 
hereditary in certain families, and the accumulated lore of C"n- 
turies was transmitted carefully from father to son by this custom 
and usage. 

Many of the ancient cures and charms are strange and mystic, 
and were accompanied bv singular mysterious forms, which no 
doubt in many eases aided the cure j especially amongst a people 
60 imaginative and susceptible to spiritual influences as the Irish. 
Others show a fervent faith and nave a pathetic simplicity of 
expression, such as we find in " The Charm against Sorrow," and 
others, from the original Irish, ot eqaal pathos and tenderness, to 
be quoted further on. The utterance evidently of a people of 
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deep, almost sulilime, faith in the Divine power of the Kuler of 
the world, and of the eyer-present ministration of aamfa and 
angels to humanity. 

Every act of the Irish peasant's life has always bten connected 
with the belief in, unseen spiritual ag-enciea The people live 
in an atmosphera of the supernatural, and nothing would induce 
them to slight an ancisnt form or break through a traditional 
usage. They believe that the result would be something awful; 
too terrible to be spoken of save in a whisker, should the customs 
of their forefathers he hghtly interfered with. 

In the Western Islands especially, the old auperatit'ons that 
have come down from the ancient times are observed th the 
most solemn reverence, and the people in fact, aa to the r hah ts 
and ideas, remain much the same aa St. Patrick left them fourte n 
hundred years ago. The swift currents of thought that at r the 
great centres of dvilization and impel the human intellect o te 
path of progress, have never reached them ; all the waves of the 
centuries drift by their shores and leave them unchanged 

It is therefore ia the islands and along the western coast that 
one cathera moat of those atrange legends, charms, mys er es and 
world-old superatitiona which have lingered longer in Ireland 
than in ai^ other part of Europe. 

Many of those included in the following' selection were narrated 
by the peasants, either in Irish, or in the expressive Irish Engl sh 
which still retains enough of the ancient idiom to make the 
language impressively touching and picturesque. The ane ent 
charms whidi have come down by tradition from a remote an 
tiqutty are peculiarly interesting from their deep human pathos, 
blended with the sublime trust in the Divine invisible power, so 
choriKiteristic of the Irish temperament in all ages. A faith that 
believes implicitly, trusts devoutly, and hopes infinitely ; when 
the aoul in its sorrow tuma to heaven for the aid which cannot be 
found on earth, or given hy earthly hands. The following charroa 
from the Irish express much of this mingled spirit of faith and 

AGAINST SORROW. 

A charm sot hy Mary for her Son, before the fair man and the 
turbulent woman laid Ilim in the grave. 

The charra of Michael with the shield i 
Of the palm-branch of Christ j 
Of Bridget with her veil. 
The charm which God set for Himself when the divinity within 
Him was darkened. 

A charm to he said by the cross when the night is black and the 
eoul ia heavy with sorrow. 
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A charm to be eaid at sunrise, ■with the bands on the hroaet, 
when the eyes are red with weeping, and the madness of grief is 
Strong. 

A charm that haa no words, only the silent prayer. 



TO WIN LOVE. 

"0 Christ, by your five wounds, by the nine orders of angrds, if 
his woman is ordained for me, let me hold her hand now, and 
breathe her breath. O my love, I set a charm to the top o£ your 
head ; to the sole of your foot ; to each aide of your breast, that you 
.ar not leave me nor forsake me. As a foal after the mare, as a 
lild after the mother, may you follow and atay with me till death 
comes to pait us aaunder. Ambn." 

AnotAer. 

A charm of moat desperate love, to be written with a raven's 
quill in the blood of tlie ring finger of the left hand. 

"By the power that Christ brought from heaven, mayest thou 
love me, woman 1 As the sun follows its course, mayest thou 
follow me. Aa light to the eye, as bread to the, hungry, as joy to 
the heart, may thy presence be with me, woman that I love, till 
death comes to part us asunder," 






FOR THE NIGIIT-FIRE (the TEVjiB). 

"God save thee, Jlichael, archangell God save thee ! " 

« What aileth thee, man P " 

" A headache and a sickness and a weakness of the heart. 
Michael, archangel, canst thou cure me, angel of the Lord P " 

"May three things cure theo, man. May the shadow of 
Christ fall on thee 1 May the garment of Christ cover thee 1 
May the breath of Christ breathe on thee I And when I coma 
again thou wilt be healed." 

These words are said over the patient while his arms are lifted 
in the form of a cross, and water is sprinkled on his head. 



FOR A PAIN IN THE SIDE. 

" God save you, my three brothers, God save you ! And how 
far have ye to go, my three brothers ? " 
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" To the Mount of Olivet, to bring back gold for a cup to hold 
the tears of Obriat," 

" Go, then. Gather the gold ; and may the tears of Christ fall 
on it, and thou wilt be cured, both body and bou!." 

These -worda must be said while a drink is given to the patient. 



FOE THE MEASLES. 

" ' The child has the measles,' said John the Baptist. 

" ' The time is short till he is well,' said the Son of God. 

" ' When P ' said John the Baptist. 

" ' Sunday morniag, before sunrise,' said the Son of God." 

This is to be repeated three times, kneeling at a cross, for three 
morni 11 gs before sunrise, and the child will he cured by the Sunday 
following. 

FOB THE MAD FEVER. 

Three stones must be charmed by the bands of a wise fairy 
doctor, and east by his hand, saying as he does so— ■ 

" The first stone I cast is for the head in the mad fever ; the 
second stone I cast is for the heart in the mad fever ; the third 
stone I east is for the back iu the mad fever. 

" In the name of the Trinity, let peace come. Amen," 



AGAINST ENEMIES. 

Three things are of the Evil One— 
An evil eye ; 
An evil tongue; 
An evil mind. 
Three things are of God ; and these three ar^ 
to her Son, for she heard them in heaven — 
The merciful word ; 
The singing word ; 
And the good word. 
May the power of these three holy things bo 
women of Erin for e- 



TO EXTRACT A THORN. 

" The briar that spreads, the thorn that grows, the sharp spike 
that pierced the brow of Christ, give you power to draw this thorn 
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from the Seeb, or let it perieli inside ; in the niime of the Trinity. 

TO CAUSE HATRED BETWEEN LOVERS. 

Tate a handful of clay from a aew-made grave, and shake it 
between them, saying — 

" Hate ye one another I May yo be 
ein to Christ, ee bread eaten without b 

FOR LOVE. 

This ia a charm I set for love ; a woman's charm of love and 
desire ; a charm of God that none can break- — 

" You for me, and I for thee and for none else ; your face to 
mine, and your head turned away from all others." 

This is to bo repeated three times secretly, over a drink given to 
the one beloved. 

HOW TO HAVE MONEY ALWAYS. 

Kill a black cook, and go to the meeting of three cross-roads 
where a murderer is buried. Throw the dead bird over your left 
shoulder then and there, after nightfall, in the name of the devil, 
holding a piece of money in your hand all the while. And over 
after, no matter what you spend, you will always find the same 
piece of money undiminished in your pocket. 

FOR THE GREAT WORM.' 

"I kill ft hound. I kill asmall hound. I kill adeceitfu! hound. 
I kill a worm, wherein there is terror ; I kill all his wicked brood. 
Seven angels from Paradise will help nie,thatl may do valiantly, 
and give no more time to the worm to live than while I recite 
this prayer. Ambw." 

FOR SORE EYES. 

"Take away the pain, Mary, mother, and scatter the mist 
from the eyes. For all power is given to the mother of Ohrist to 

•TbB ancient sarpent-idol was called in Irah, "The Great Worm." St. 
PatFick deatmyoiJ It, nnd bad it thrown Info the eea. There ace no serpents 
now to be fouac! in Irekmd, not even grass snakes or scorpions. 
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FOR PAINS IN TITE BODY. 

Bub the part aSected with llai and tow, heated in the fire, 
repeating in Ixisli — 

"In the naiuo of a rough man and a mild woman, snd of the 
Lamb of God, be healed from your paiua and your aius. So be it. 

This custom refers to the tradition that one daythe Lord Christ, 
being weary, aaked leave to rest in a house, bittwaa refused by the 
master of the house, a rough, rude man. Then the wife, being a 
mild woman, had pity on the wayfarer, and brought Him in to 
rest, and gave Him a cup of water to drinli, and spake kindly to 
Ilim, After which the man was suddenly taken with severe p«ns, 
and seemed like to die in his agony. 

On this Christ called for soma fiax and tow, and, breathing on 
it, placed it on the partaffocted, by which means the man was quite 
healed. And then the Lord Ohnst went His way, but not before 
the man had humbly asked pardon for his rudeness to a stranger. 

The tradition of this cure has remained ever since, and a hot 
plaster of flax and tow is used by the peasantry invariably for all 
eudden pains, and found to be most efficacious as a cure. 



AGAINST DROWNING. 

" May Christ aaid His saints stand between you and harm. 

Mary and her Son. 

St. Patrick with his staff. 

Martin with bis mantle. 

Bridget with her veil. 

Michael with his shield. 
And God over all with His strong right hand.'' 



IN TIME OP BATTLE. 
" Mary, who h 
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FOR THE RED RASH. 

"Who will heal me from the red, thirsty, shivering colddiseuBe 
that came from the foreigiier, and kills people with its poisonoua 

EiaP" "The prayer of Mary lo her Son, tlie prayer of Columb- 
11 to Qod ; these will heal thee. Amen." 

Another. 

Say this oratJon three times over the patient, maticg the sign 
of the cross each time — 

" Bridget, Patrick, Solomon, and the great Mary, banish this 
redness o3 you." 

Then, take butter, breathe on Jt quite close, and give it to the 
persou to chafe himself therewith. 

To ascertain if he will recover, put a handful of yarrow in his 
hand while he is sleeping; if it ia withered in the morning' 
lie will die; hut if it remains fresh the disease will leave him, 



TO TAME A H0H3E. 

Whisper the Creed in his riffht ear on a Friday, and again in 
hia left ear on a "Wednesday, Do this weekly till he is tamed ; 
for so he will be. 



" The poison of a Serpent, the venom of the dog, the sharpness 
of the spear, doth not well in man. The blood of one dog, the 
blood of many dogs, the blood of the hound of Fliethaa — these I 
invoke. It is not a wart to which my spittle is applied. I 
Btrike disease ; I strike wounds. I strike the disease of (be 
dog that bit«s, of the thorn that wounds, of the iron that strikes. 
I invoke the three daujfhters of Fliethaa against the serpent. 
Benediction on this body to he healed; benediction on the spittle; 
benediction on him who casts out the disease. In tlia name of 
God, Amen," 

FOR A SORE BREAST. 

To be said in Irish, while a piece of butter is rubbed over the 
bi'east — 
" Son, aes I'ow swelled ia the breast of the woman ! 0, you 
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FOR A "WOUND. 

Close the ■wound tightly with the two fmgers, and repeat these 
words slowly — 

" In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Mary. The wound 
was red, the cut was deep, and the ftash was sore ; but there will 
be no more blood, and no more pain, till the blessed Virgin Mary 
bears a child again," 

FOE THE EVIL EYE. 

This is a charm Mary gave to 8t, Bridget, and she wrote it 
down, and hid it in the hair of her head, without deceit — 

" If a fairy, or a man, or a woman hath overlooked thee, 
tliere are three greater in heaven who will cast aU evil from 
thee into the great and terrible sea, Pray to them, and to the 
eevea angels ot God, and they will watch over thee. Amen." 



FOR ST. ANTHONY'S FIRE. 

" The fire of earth ia hot, and the fire ot hell ia hotter ; hut ihe 
Jove of Mary is above all. Who will quench the fire ? "Who 
wOI heal the sick ? May the fire of God consume the Evil One 1 



now TO GO INVISIBLE. 

Get a raven's heart, split it open with a black-hafted knife; 
make three cuts and place a black bean in each cut. Then 
plant it, and whan the beans sprout put one in your mouth 
and say — 

« By virtue cf Satan's Jieart, 
And by Btvength of my great art, 
I desire to be inviaibla." 

And £0 it will be as long as the bean is kept in the mouth. 



" 1 liil! the evil ; I kill the worm in the flesh, the worn In the 
Rss. I put a venomous charm in the murderous pnin. The 
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•iharm that was set by Peter and Paul ; the charm that hills the 
■worm ia the fiesh, in the tooth, in the body." 

This oration to be said three times, while the patient is rubbed 
vith butter on the place of the pain. 



the eyes." 

This oration -written, and tied to a hare'a foot, ia always to be 
worn by the person afflicted, hung rouad the neck. 



FOR A SPRAIN. 
In the "VVcstem Isles fbo following charm is used for a 



" Tho Lord rado and the foal slado. 

He lighted and He righted ; 

Bet Joint to joint and bone to bona. 

In the nann of God and the Siimts, 

Of Mary and her Son, 

Let this man be heated, Ameh." 



TO CAUSE LOVE. 

Golden butter on a new-made dish, such as Mary set before 
Christ. This to be given in the presence of a mill, of a stream, 
and the presence of a tree ; the lover saying softly — 

" O woman, loved by me, mayest thou give ma thy heart, thy 
eonl and body. Amen." 



FOR THE BITE OP A MAD DOO. 

An oration which Oolum-Cilla set to a wound full of poison — 
" Arise, Carmac, Clunane, through Christ be Ihou healed. 
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By the hand of Christ be thoa healed m blood, in marrow, and in 
bone. Ambn." 

This oration to be pronounced over a man or a woman, a torso 
or a cow, but never over a hog or a dog. The wouad to 1m rubbed 
with butter during the oration. 



FOE TOOTHACHE. 

any grave ) say three paters 
e dead lying beneath. Then 
take a handful of grass from the grave, eliew it well, casting 

" ■' ' ' '■ '" '--"--■ ■■ - After this pro- 

i, will never have 

Another. 

The patient must row a vow to God, the Virgin, and the 
new moon, nevar to comb his hair on a Friday, in reraem- 
branee of relief should he be cured; and whenever or wherever 
he first sees the moon he must fall on his knees and say five 
prayers in gratitude for the euro, oven if crossing a river at the 

Anolkir. 

iw-bones of a haddock ; for ever 



Also this charm is to be sewn on the clothes— 

" As Peter sat on a marble stone, 
The Lord came to him »11 alone, 
' PotBr, Poter, what makoa you shake ? ' 
• Lord and Master, it is the tonthoohs.' 
Then Christ said, ' Talta these tor My sakSf 
And nevBC mora you'll have toothache.' " 

To avoid toothache never shave on a Sunday. 



FOR FRECKLES. 

Anoint a frecHed face with the bluod of a buH, or of a hare, 
and it will put away the frechles and malie the shin fair and clear. 
Also the diatilied water of walnuts is good. 
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FOR A BURN. 

There IS ft pretty eecret to cure a bum without & acftfi 
" Take sheep's auot and the rind of the eMer-tree, boil both 
together, and the ointment will cure a burn without leaving a 

FOR THE MEMORY. 

The whitest of frankincense beaten fine, and drunk in white 
wine, wonderfully assistetb the memory, and ia profitable for tha 
Btomack also. 

FOR TIIE PALLING SICKNESS. 

Take a hank of grey yam, a lock of the patient's hair, some 
parings of his nftila, and bury them deep in the earth, repeating-, 
ID Irish, as a buria] service, "Let the great eickne«3 lie there for 
eyer. By the power of Mary and the soul of Paul, let the great 
wekness lie buried in the clay, and never more rise out of the 
ground. Ambn." 

If the patient, on awaking from sleep, calls out the name of th? 
person who uttered these words, his recovery is certain. 

If a person crosses over the patient while he is in a tit, or stands 
between bim and the fire, then the sickness will cleave to him and 
depart from the other that was atUicted. 



FOR CIIIN-COUGII. 

A griddle cake made of monl, to be given, not bought or made ; 
but a cake given of love or of charity, not for begging ; a eaka 
given freely, with a prayer and a blessing ; and from the break- 
fast of a man and hie wife who had the same name before mar- 



Nine hairs from tie tail of a black cat, chopped up and soaked 
in water, which is then swallowed, and the cough will be K- 
Ueved. 
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" One day ■when out snipe shooting'," a gentleman writes, " I 
saw a iiocrid-looking insect staring uj at me. I caDed to a man 
close by, and aakedliim tlie name of it. Ha toid me it was called 
tlie Thardall, and was recltoned a great cure for the chin-cough i 
for if any one got it safe in a bottle and kept it prisoner till 
it died, the disease would go away from tie patient. It was just 
the time to try the cure, for my child was laid up with tha 
epidemic. So I bottled my friend and daily examined the state 
of his health. It lasted for a fortniglit, and at the end of tliat 
time the child had quite lacovered, and the Uorribla-looliing 
insect creature lay dead." 



FOR RHEUMATISM. 

The operator Biases passes, like the mesmerist, over the member 
affected by the rheumatic pain, never touching the part, but 
moving his hand slowly over it at some distance, while he mutters 
a form of words in a low voice. 



FOR A STYE ON THE EYELID. 

Point a gooseberry thorn at it nine times, saying, " Away, 
away, away I " and the stye will vanish presently and disappear^ 



TO OUIiJi WARTS. 

On meeting a funeral, take some of the clay from under the feet 
of the men who bear the coffin and apply it to the wart, wishing 
strongly at the same time that it may disappear ; and ao it 
will be. 

FOR A STITCH IN THE SIDE. 

Rub the part affected with unsaltod butter, and make tlie sign 
of the cross seven times over the place. 



FOR WEAK EYES. 

A decoction of the flowers of daisies boiled down is 
wash, to be used cmatantly. 
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FOE WATER ON THE BEAIN. 

Corer the head well with wool, then place oil-skin ovef, and the 
water will be drawn up out of the head. When the wool is qixha 
Biturated the brain will be free and the child cured. 



FOR inp disea.se. 

Take three green stonaa, gathered from a mnnina' broolt, 
between midnight and morning, while no word is said. In silence 
it must be done. Then uncover the litnh and rub each stone 
Eeveral times closely downwiirds from the hip to the toe, saying 



FOR THE MUMPS. 

Wrap tlie child in a blanket, take it to the pigatj', rub the 
cliild'a head to the back of a pig, and the mumps will lea-je it 
and pass from tie child to the animal. 



Take nine black stones gathered before sunr «p and bn g tl e 
patient with a rnpe ro nd h ^ necl to a hoh well — not sptal ng 
all the whUo Then cast n three stones n the ame of God 
three in the name nf Ci t and tl r e the an e of Marj 



FOR EPILEPSY. 

Toko nine pieces of young elder twig ; run a thread of sillc of 
three strands through the pieces, each piece bein^ an inch long. 
Tie this round the patient's neck nesfc the fikm. Should the 
thread break and the amulet fall, it must he buried deep in the 
earth and another amulet made Uke the first, for if oace it touches 
the ground the charm is lost. 



Take nine pieces of a dead man's skull, grind them to powder, 
and then mix with a decoction of wall rue. Give the patient a 
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spoonful of t.liis mixture every morning fasting, till tlie -wliola 
jotion ia swallowed. Nods must be left, or the dead man would 
come to look tor the pieces of Jiis skull. 



FOR PEPIiESSION OF IIEAIIT. 

When a person liecoines low and depressed and careless about 
everything', as it all vital strength and energ-y had gone, he is said 
to have got a fairy blast. And blast-water must be pouted over 
him hj the hands of a fairy doctor while saying, " In the name of 
the aatnb with the sword, who has strength before God and stands 
at His right hand." Great care being taken that no portion of the 
water is profaned. Whatever is left after the operation, most be 
poured on the fire. 

FOE THE FAIRY BAET. 



Fairy darts are generally 
to swell and grow red and 
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operator, and the grateful patient paid his fee. 



VARIOUS SUPERSTITIONS AND CURES. 

There is a book, a little book, and the house which has it will 
never be burned; the ship that holds it will never founder; the 
woman who keeps it in her hand will he safe in childbirth. But 
none eictmt a fairy man knows the name of the book, and he will 
not reveal it for love or money ; only on his death-hed will he t«ll 
the secret of the name to the one person he selects. 

The adepts and fairy doctors keep their mysteries very secret, 
and it is not easy to discover thewordof ft cbarm,for the operator 
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loses hla power if the Trorda are aaid without the proper pr&- 
limiBEries, or if said by a profane person without faith, for the 
cperittor Bhould not have uttereil the mystery in the hearing' of one 
who would mocli, or treat the matter lightly ; therefore he is 
punished. 

Some years ag« an old man lived in Mayo who had great know- 
ledge of charms, and of certain love philtres that no woman could 
resist. But before his death he enclosed the written charms in a 
strong iron box, with directions that no one was to dare to open it 
except the eldest sou of an eldest son in a direct Une from 
himself. 

Some people pretend that they have read the charms ; and one 
of them has the strange power to malie every one in the house 
begin to dance, and they can never ceaae dancing till another spell 
has been said over them. 

But the guardian of the iron box is the only one who knows 
the magic secret of the spell, and he esacts a good price before he 
utters It, and so reveals or destroys the witchcraft of the dauce. 

The juice of deadly night^shade distilled, and given in a drink, 
will malso the parson who drinks believe whatever you wilt to 
tell him, and choose him to believe. 

A bunch of mint tied round the wrist b a sure remedy for dis- 
orders of the stomach. 

A sick person's bed must be placed north and south, not cross 



Nettles gathered in a churchyard and boiled down for a drink 
have the power to cure dropsy. 

The touch from the hand of a seventh son cures the bite of » 
mad dog. This is also au Italian superstition. 

The hand of a dead man was a powerful incantation, but it was 
chiefly used by women. The most eminent fairy women always 
collected the mystic herbs for charms and cures by the light of a 
candle held by a, dead man's hand at midnight or by the full 

When a woman first takes illin her confinement, unlock instantly 
every press and drawer in the house, but when the child is born, 
lock them all up again at once, for if care is not taken the fairies 
will get in and hide in the drawers and presses, to be ready to 
Steal away the little mortal baby when thay get the opportunity, 
ftnd place some ugly, wizened cbftngeling in the cradle beside the 
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poor mother. Therefore every key sliould be turneiJ, every lock 
made fast ; and if the fairies are hidden inside, let them stay 
there until all danger is over for the baby by the proper pre- 
cautions being taken, such as a red coal set uuder the cradle, and 
a branch of mountain aah tied over it, or of the alder-tree, accord- 
ing to the sex of the child, for both trees have mystic virtues, pro- 
bably because of the ancient superatition that the first man wa3 
created from an alder-tree, and the first woman from the mountaia 
ash. 

The fairies, however, are sometimes successful in carrying off n 
baby, and the mother finds in the morning' a poor weakly little 
sprite in the cradle in place of her own splendid child. But 
ehould the mortal infant happen f o grow up ugly, the fairies send 
it back, for they love beauty above al! things; and tbefairy chiefs 
greatly desire a handsome mortal wife, so that a handsome girl 
must be wel! guarded, or they will carry her off. The children 
of sucb unions grow up beautiful and clever, but are also wild, 
reckless and exti'avagant. They are known at once by the beauty 
of their eyes and hair, and they have a magic faeclnation that no 
one can resist, and also a fair; gift of music and son^. 

If a person is bitten by a dog', the dog^ must be killed, whether 
mad or not, for it might become mad ; then, so also would the 
person who had been touched by the saliva of the animal. 

If, by accident, you find the back tooth of a horse, carry it about 
with you as long as you live, and you will never want money j 
but it must be found by cliauce. 

"When a family has been cari'ied off by fever, the house where 
they died may be ag^n inhabited with safety if a certain number 
of ^eep are driven in to sleep there for three nights. 

An iron ring worn on the fourth finger -was considered effective 
Bg-ainst rheumatism by the Irish peasantry from ancient times. 

Paralysis is cured by stroking, but many formsand mystic incan- 
tations are also used during the process; and only certain persons 
have the power in the hands that can effect a cure by the mag-io 
of the stroke. 

The seed of docks tied to the left arm of a woman will prevent 
her being barren. 

A spoonful of aqua vtlm sweetened with sugar, and a Uttla 
grated bread added, tliat it may not annoy the brain or the liver, 
will preserve from lethargy and apoplexy and all cold diseases. 
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Clippings of tie hail and naila of B cliild tiod up in it linen cloth 
and placed under the cradle iviU cure convulsions. 

Tober JIfaiVe (Blaiy's well), near Dundallt, liftB a great reputation 
for cures. And thousands used to visit it on Lady Day for weak 
eyesight, and the lowcess ot heart. Nine times they must go 
round the well on their knees, always westward. Then drink a 
cup of the water, and not only are they cured of their ailment, but 
are as free from sin as the angels in heaven. 

When children are pining away, they are supposed to he fairy- 
Struck; and the juice ot twelve loaves oE foxgloye may b& given! 
also in cases of fever the same. 



There is a well near the Boyne where King James washed his 
Bword after the battle, and ever since the water has power to cure 
tie king's evil. 

When a seventh son is born, if an earth-worm is put into the 
infant's hand and kept there till it dies, tho child will have power 
to charm away all diseases. 

The ancient arrowheads, called elf-stones by tho people, are 
used as charnu to guard the cattle. 

mhaptized child in your arms without 



It is unlucliy to give a coal of fire out of the house before the 
child is baptized. And a piece ot iron should be sewn in the 
infant's clothes, and kept there till after the baptism. 

Take a piece of bride-cake and pass it three times through a 
wedding-ring, then sleep on it, and you wiil see in a dream the 
face of your future spouse. 



People ought to remember that egg-shells are favourite retreats 
of the fairies, therefore the judicious eater should always break 
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the shell after uae, to prevent the fairy sprite from taMiig up liia 
lodgment therein. 

Kuvarra, the king of the fairies of the -west, keeps up the most 
friendly relations with moat of the best families of Galway, 
especi^y with the Kirwans of Castle Ilaeket, for Finvarra is a, 
Mntleman, every inch of him, and the Eirwans always leave out 
keg-s of wine for him at night of the beat Spanish wine. And in 
return, it is said, the wine vaults at Castle Racket are never empty, 
though the wine flows freely for all comers. 

If a living worm is put into the hand of a child before he is 
baptized, and kept there till the worm is dead, that child will 
have power in after life to cure all diseases to wliioh children aro 
subject. 

After being cured from a elcliness, take an oath never to comb 
the hair on a Friday, tliat so the memory of the grace received 
may remain by this sign till your death. Or whenever you Erst 
see the new moon, kneel down and say an ave and a pater; this 
also is for memory of graoe done. 

People born in the momiug cannot see spirits or the fairy 
world j but those born at night have power over ghoata, and can 
Bee the spirits of the dead. 

TJnhaptized children are readily seized by the fairies. The best 

Eoventive is a little salt tied up in the child's dresa when it ia 
id to sleep in the cradle. 

If pursued at night by an evil spirit, or the ghost of one dead, 
and you hear footsteps behind you, try and reach a stream of 
running water, for if jou can cross itj no devil or ghost will bo 
able to follow you. 



The fortunate possessor of the four-leaved shamrock will have 
luck in gambling, luck in racing, and witchcraft will have no 
power over him. But he must always carry it about his person, 
and never give it away, or even show it to another. 
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It ia unluelcy to steal a plough, or take anjtliing by stealth 
from a sjoith's forge. 

"When yawning make tha sign of the cross instantly over the 
month, or the evil spirit will make a rush down and taie up his 
abode within you. 

Never give away water before breakfast, nor milk while chum- 



_A married woman should not walk upon grares, or her child 
■will have a cluh-fcot. If by accident she treats on a grave she 
must instantly kneel down, say a prayer, and make the sigu of the 
cross on the sole of lior shoe three times over. 

Never take an infant in your arms, nor turn your head to look 
at it without saying-, " God bleaa it," This keeps away the fatal 
influence of the Evil Eye. 

IF a bride steers a boat on the day of her marriage, the winds 
and the waves have no power over it, be the tempest ever so fierce 
or the stream ever so rapid. 

Do not put out a light while people are at supper, or there will 
be one less at the table before the year ia out. 

Never give any salt or fire while churning is going on. To 
upset the salt is exceedingly unlucky and a bad omen ; to avert 
evil ^ther up the sa!t and fling it over the right shoulder into 
the fire, with the left hand. 

If you want a person to win at cards, stick a crooked pin in 
his coat. 

The seventh son of a seventh son has power over all diseases, 
and can cure them by laying on of hands ; and a Boa bom after 
his father's death has power over fevera. 

There is one hour in every day when whatever you wish will 
be granted, but no one knows what that hour ia. It is all a chance 
if we come on it. There ia also one hour in the day when ghost- 
seers can see spirits — hut only one — at no other time have they 
the power, yet they never know the hour, the coming of it is 
e, mystery. 

Ins. 
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■with tlie frajet: "Omoon; leave ua well aa thou haat foiun] 



It is uiiluclry to meet a cat, a dog', or a woman, when going out 
first in the morning ; but unluclry aliovc all ia it to meet a woman 
with. led hair the firat thing' in the morning when going on a 
journey, for her presence brings ill-luck and certain evu. 

It ia unlucky to pass under a hempen rope ; the peiaon who 
does so will dia a Tiolent death, or is fated to commit an evil act 
iu after life, ao it is decreed. 

The cuttings of your hair should not bo thrown where birds can 
find them ; for they will take them to bnild their neafa, and then 
you will have headaches all the year after. 

The cause of a club-foot is this — The mother stood on a croas 
in a churchyard before her child was bom— ao evil came. 

To care fever, place the patient on the sandy shore when the 
tide is coming' in, and the retreating wa'ves will carry away tha 
disease and leave him well. 

To make the skin beautiful, wash the face ill Hay dew upon 
May morning just at aum'ise. 

If the palm of the hand itches you will be getting money; if 
the elbow, you will be changing heda ; if the ear itches and ia red 
aud hot, Bomo one is speaking ill of you. 



To know the name of the person you are destined to marry, put 
a snail on a plate of fiour — cover it over and leave it all night ( 
in the morning the initial letter of the name will be found traced 
on the flour by the snail. 

If one desires to know if a aiek person will recover, take nine 
smooth stonea from the running water ; fling them over the right 
ahoulder, then lay them in a turf fire to remain untoudied for one 
night. If the diaeaae ia to end fatally the atones in the morning 
will emit a clear sound like a boll when struck together. 

A whitethorn stick ia a very unlucky companion on a journey'; 
but a hazel switch brings good luck and baa power over tha 
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A hen that crowa ia yery imluclty end should le killed ; very 
©tten the hen Js stoned, foi' it ia beJieved that she ia bewitched by 



It is asserted that on Christmas morning iLo ass Imeela dowa 
in adoration of Christ, and if a person can manaffo to touch the 
cross on the back of the animal at that particular moment the 
wish of bia heart wUl be granted, whatever it may be. 

When taking possession of a new house, every one should bring 
in some present, however trifling, but nothing should be taken 
away, and a prayer ahould be said in each comer of your bed- 
room, and some article of your clothing be deposited there at tho 



TO FIND STOLEN GOODS. 

Place two keys on a sieve, in the form of a cross. Two men 
hold the sieve, while a third makes the sign of the cross on the 
forehead of the suspected party, and calla out bis name loudly, 
three times over. If innocent, the keys remain stationary j but if 
guilty, the keys revolve slowly round the sieve, and then there ia 
no doubt as to who is the thief. 



A PKAYER AGAINST THE PLAGUE. 

"0 Star of Heaven, beloved of the Lord, drive away the foul 
constellation that has slam the people with the wound of dreadful 
deaih. Star of the Sea, Gave us from the poieon-breath that 
kiils, from the enemy that slays in the night. Amen." 



A BLESSING. 

"0 aged old woman of the grey locks, may eight hundred 
bleasing-s twelve times over he on thee 1 Mayest ^ou be free 
from desolation, woman of the aged frame! And may many 
tears fall on tliy grave." 



A CTJEE FOR CATTLE. 

Take nine leaves of the male crowfoot, plucked on a Sunday 
sight; bruise them on a stone that never waa moved since the 
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world began, and never can be moved. Mix with salt Slid spittle, 
&nd apply tlia plaster to Lhe ear of the eick beast. Repeat this 
three tunes for a mauj and twice for a horso. 



A CHARM FOR SAFETY. 

Pluck ten blades of yarrow, li^ep nine, and cast the tenth away 
for tithe to the spirits. Put the nine in your stocking, under the 
heel of the right foot, when going & jouruey, and tho Evil One 
will have no power over you. 



AN ELIXIR OF POTENCY. 

(from a manuscmpt of date 1770.) 

Two ounces of cochineal, one ounce of gentian root, two drachma 
of saffron, two drachms of snakeroot, two drachms of salt of worm- 
wood, and the rind of ten oranges, The whole to bo steeped in a 
quart of brandy, and kept for use. 

FOR THE BITE OF A MAD DOG. 

Six ounces of rue, four ounces of gai'lic, two ounces of Venica 
treacls, and two ounces of pewter filings. Boil for two hours in 
fl close vessel, in two quarts of ale, and give a spoonful fasting 
each morning till the cure is effected, The liquor is to be strained 
before use, 

DREAMS. 



woman called Mary. 

To dreanj of a hearse with white plumes is a wedding ; but to 
dream of a wedding is grief, and death will follow. 

To dream of a woman kissing: you Is deceit; but of a man, 
friendship ; and to dream of a horse is exceedingly lucky. 

To dream of a priest is bad ; even to dream of the devil is 
bettor. Kemember, also, either a present or a purchase from a 
priest is unlucky. 
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VARIOUS SUPIHSTITIOSS AND CUREa 



PAIRY DOCTORS. 

The fairy doctors are generally females. Old women, especially, 
are considered to have peculiar mystic and supernatural power. 
They cure chiefly by charms and incantations, transmitted by 
tradition throngh many generations ; and by herbs, of which they 
haTe a surprising knowledge. 

The fairies have an aTersion to the sight of Wood ; ind the 
peasants, therefore, havB a great objection to being bled, lest " the 
Bood people" would he angr^. Besides, they have much more 
fai;h in charms and incantations than in any dispensary doctor 
ikat ever practised amongst them. 



CHARMS BY CRYSTALS. 

The charms by crystals are of great antiquity in Ireland— a 
mode of divination, no doubt, brought from the East by the early 
■wandering tribes. Many of these stones have been found through- 
out the country, and are held in great yeneratioii. They are 
generally globular, and appear to haye been originally set in royal 
Bceplres or sacred shrines. A yerj ancient crystal globe of this 
hiad, with miraculous curative powers, is still to be seen at Cur- 
rahmore, the seat of the Marquis of Waterfoi'd, and it is believed 
to have been brought from the Holy Land by our of the La 
Foers, who had it as a gift from Godfrey de Bouillon. The ball 
is of rock crystal, a little larger than an orange, and is circled 
round the middle bv a silver band. It is still constantly borrowed 
by the people to eSect curea upon cattle suffering from murrain 
or other distempers. This is done by placing the ball in a run- 
ning stream, through which the cattle are driven backwards and 
forwards many times. 

The peasanta affli-m that the charm never fails in success, and 
the behaf in its miraculous powers is so widespread that people 
from the moat distant parts of Ireland send to Ourrahmore to 
borrow it. Even to this day the faith in its magic power con- 
tinues unabated, and requests for the loan come from every 
quarter. The Marquis of Wateiford leaves it in the care of hjs 
steward, and it is freely lent to all comers ; but to the_ credit of 
the people it may be noted, that the magic crystal is always 
brought back to Ourrahmore with the most scrupulous care.* 
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ALEOTROMANTIA. 

Should a person be bewitched by an eTil neighbour, he luuat 
take two black coclts, lay a charm over the head of one and let it 
loose ; but the othei must be boiled down, foathei's and all, and 
eaten, Theu the malice of the Beighbour will have no effect oa 
him or his. 

Ancient Egypt and Greece had likewise superatitions on the 
subject of Bftcnncing b cock. Even the last words of Socrates had 
reference to this subject. It is remarkable also that in the 
Christian legend it was a cock that testified indignantly by bis 
crowing' against Peter's treachery and cowardice, and aroused in 
him the remorse that was evidenced by his tears. 



FAIRY POWER. 

It is on Fridays that the fairies have the most power to work 
evil ; therefore Friday is an unlucky day to begin work, or to go 
on a journey, or to have a wedding ; for the spirits are then pre- 
sent everywhere, and hear and see everything that is going on, 
and will mar and spoil all they can, just out of maJico and 
jealousy of the mortal race. 

It is then they strike cattle witi their elfin arrows, lame a 
horse, steal the milk, and carry off the handsome children, leaving 
aa ugly changeling in exchange, who is soon known to bo a 
fairy sprite by its voracious appetite, without any natural increase 
in growth. 

This superstition makes the peasant-women often very cruel 
towai'ds weakly children; and the trial by fire is sometimes 
resorted to in order to test the nature of the child who is sus- 
pected of being a changeling. For this purpose a fairy woman is 
usually sent for, who mates a drink for the little patient of cer- 
tain herbs of whose power she alone has the secret knowledge ; 
and a childless woman is considered the best to make the potion. 
Should there be no iraprovement in the child after the treatment 
■with herbs, then the witch-women sometimes resort to terrible 
measures to test the fairy nature of the sufferer. 

A child who was suspected of being a changeling, because he 
was wasted and tbia and always restless and fretful, was ordered 
by the witch-woman to be placed for three nights on a shovel out- 
side the door from sunset to sunrise, during which time he was 
given foxglove to chew, and cold water was flung over him to 
banish the fire-devO. The screams of the child at night were 
frightful, calling on his mother to come ajid take him in; but the 
fairydoctoT tola the mother not to fear; the fairies were certainly 
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tormenting him, but by the third night fheir power would c«ase, 
and the child would be quite restored. IIoweTer, on. tie third 
night the poor little child lay dead, 



OMENS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 

AnaCTBiES and prophecies of coming' fata may also be obtained 
from the flight of birda, the motion of the winds, from Bneezing, 
dreams, lots, and the signs from a Terse of the Psalter or Gospels. 
The peaaantry attach ^reat importance to the first versea of St. 
Johns Gospel, and maintain that whan the cock crows in the 
morning he is repeating these verses (from the 1st to the 14th), 
and if we understood the language of animnla and birds, we could 
often hear them quoting these same Tersea. 

A charm against sickness ia an amulet worn round the neck, 
enclosing a piece of paper, on which ia written tlie first three 
versos of St. John's Gospel. 



OMENS THAT FORBODE EVIL. 

To stick a penknife in the mast ot a boat when soiling is most 
unlucky. 

To meet a man with red hair, or a woman with a red petticoat, 
the first thing in the morning. 

To kill the robin redbreast, 

To pass a churn and not give a helping hand. 

To meet a funeral and not go back three steps with it. 

To have a hare cross your path before sunrise. 

To take away a lighted sod on May days or churning days ; for 
fire is the most sacred of all things, and you take away the bless- 
ing from the house along with it. 



The Irish are very susceptible to omens. They say, "Bewaxo 
of a childless woman who looks fixedly at your child." 

Pire ia the holiest of all things. "Wallc three times round a fire 
on St. John's Eve, and you will bo safe from disease for all that 
year. 

It is particularly anlucky to meet a red-haired man the first 
thing in the morning. There ia a tradition that Judas Iscariot 
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hEid red hair, and It is from this the supcrBtitioua droad of the 
ovil interference of a, red-haired man may have originated. 

Never begin work on a Friday. 

Neyer remove from a house or leave a situation on Saturday. 

Never hegin to make a dress on Saturday, or the wearer will dia 
within the year. 

Never mend a rent in a dress while on, or evil and malicious 
leporta will be spread about you. 

Some days are unlucky to certain farniliea — &e Tuesday to tha 
Tudors. Henry VIII., Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, all died 



To throw a slipper after a party ^oing a journey ia lucky, Alao 
to brealifast by candle-light on Olaristmas morning. 

It is fatal at a marriage to tie a knot in a red handkerchief, 
and only an enemy would di> it. To brealt the spell the handker- 
chief should lie burned. 



begin to make it on a Friday, nor fix a marriage, for of all days 
the fairies have the most maliflc power on a Friday. They are 
present then, and hear all that is said, therefore beware of speak- 
ing ill of them, for tlioy wiU work some evil if offended. 



Those who marry in autumn will die ia spring. 

The yew-tree, the ash, and the elder-tree were sacred. The 
willow has a mystery in it of sound. The harp of King Brian- 
Boru was made of willow-wood. 

When a servant leaves her place, if her mistress gives her a 
piece of bread let her put by aome of it carefully, for aa long as 
she haa it good luck will follow hor. 
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TO ATTEACT BEES. 

Gather fosglove, raspberry leaves, wUd matjorum, mint;, 
camomile, and valerian ; mix them with butter made on May 
Day, and let the herbs ^so he gathered on May Day, Boil them 
all together with honey ; then rub the vessel into which the bees 
ehould gather, both inaide and out, with the mixture ; place it in 
the middle of a tree, and the bees will aoon come. Foxglove or 
"fairy fingers" is called "the great herb" from its wondrous pro- 
perties. 



SUPERSTITIONS OF THE ISLANDS. 

CONCEUNINa THE DEAD. 

It is ill luck when going with a funeral to meet a man on a white 
horse. No matter bow high the ranlt of the rider may he, the 
people must seize the reins and force him to turn back and join 
the processioQ at least for a few yards. 

The three most powerful divinations are by fire, by water, and 
by clay. These are the three great powers — the power that 
ascends, which is Are ; the power that falls, which is water ; and 
the power that lies level on the earth, aad has the mystery of the 
dead, which is clay. 

If a short cut should he taken while carrying a corpse to the 
grave the dead will be disturbed in the coffin, for it is a slight and 
an insult to the corpse. 

"When a death was expected it was usual to have a good deal 
of bread ready baked in the house in order that tlie evil spirits 
might be employed eating it, and so let the soul of the dying 
depart in peace. Twelve candles stuck in clay should also be 
placed round the dying. 

If two funerals meet at the same churchyard, the last corpse 
that enters will have to supply the dead with water till the next 
corpse arrives. 

Never take a child in your arms after being at a wake where a 
corpse was laid out unless you first dip your hands in holy water. 

The moment the souUeaves the body the evil spirits try to seize 
it, but the guardian Bngel fights against them, and those around 
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mu'.t pray eameitlj tl at the angel may c nc[ ler After deafh 
the liody must not De distuilied, nor should the timeial cliaat bo 
ruiaed for one hour 

Thpreaie many supeistitiona pie^alent in thaWesteruIslanda 
whiLh are implieitlv belieied and acted on Fisheimen when 
goii g to sea must alwajs enter the boat by the light side, no 
niattci how mconi enient 



4. Bii-k person must not he Tisited on a Tnday, nor by any 
T jTi ■«! has lust quitted & wake and Jnoied upon the dead 
i" hair and navls oi a aicL per'*on must not he cut till after 



If a corpse falls to the ground t)ie most fatal events will happen 
to the family. 



THE COASTGUARD'S FATE. 

One day a coastguard man was ont in his boat with some of the 
islandera when a terrible storm arose with thunder and lightning. 
The poor people fell oa their knees and prayed devoutly, but the 
man laughed at them, called them fools end cowards, and said he 
also could make lightning and thnnder as well as fie God they 
were praying to. So he immediattly prepared a small cannon he 
had on boarf, and sot a match to the powder and fired it off 
But before the echo died away a stream of lis^htnmg paa'ied o-i er 
him, and he fell dead in the boat a blickoned coipse — a dieadful 
Bigu of the vengeance of heaven on his blasphemous daring'. 



KELICS, 

If a false oath is ta,l!:en upon a relic the vengeance o God 
upon the swearer, end the doom that few can hear and 
upon liim and upon all his descendants even to the seven h 
tion. They are shunned by the people, and looked up as 
lucky and accursed. There are some living even now f m wh 
the curse of the past is not lifted, because the seventh a 

has not yet passed by. 
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ST. PATRICK. 

Many ealota in old time used to come and talie up their atode in 
the wild desolate Westera Islands for the rest and sanctity of 
Bolitude, and innumerable eyideuceB of their presence still remain 
in the ancient ruins of the so-called cells or churches built in the 
rudest form, but always placed in a picturesque locality beside a 
well, which ever since has been held sacred, and no woman is 
allowed to wash her feet in the water. 

In one of these islands is a stone bed called " The Bed of the 
Holy Ghost," and many people go from the mainland to lie a night 
in this hod, though the sea is always rough and dangerous, 
belieTing that it heals all diseases, and it brings good luck to all, 
and to women the blessing of children. 

It the lark sings on St. Bridget's Day it is a good omen, and a 
sign of fine weather. And whoever hears it the first thing- in the 
morning will have good luck in all he does for that whole day. 
St. Bridget was granted by the Lord to have every sBCond Sunday 
fine so that she might preach to the converts that came to her. 

Then St, Patrick greatly desired that his day should also be flue 
SO that the people might gather together in remembrance of him, 
and this also was granted. So from that time forth the Saints' 
Day, the 17th of March, is always fine, for so it wag decreed from 
the ancient times when he was upon earth. 

On St, Patrick's Day it is the usage in the Islands to affix larg^ 
crosses made of straw and flowers on the door-posts, and a black 
cock is sacrificed in honour of the saint, though no one can teil 
why it is considered necessary that blood should be spilt, except 
that the idea of sacrifice is found in all religions and rituals of 
worship. At first the object most loved or most prized was 
sacrificed— a child, or a costly jewel. Then the human sacrifice 
began to he replaced by the offering of an animal, who was made 
the medium of expiation. And the god was satisfied so that blood 
was spilled to punfy from sin. 

It ia remarkable that relics of this ancient ritual of sacrifice can 
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Btill be found eyeu in the eiiligliteiied households of this advanced 
nineteanth century. An ox is still slaughtered at Christmas, 
thoug-h Baal is forgotten ; aud a lamb is sacrificed at Easter, as 
the Druids offered the firstlings of the flock to theSun-god; while 
a goose is slain on St. Michael's Da; as a burut-oSering to tha 
samt. 

TIIE "WELL OF THE BOOK. 

When St. Patrick was one time aiuongst the Pagan Irish they 
grew very fierce and seemed eager (o kill him. Then his life 
being in great danger, he kneeled down before them and prayed 
to God for help and for the conversion of their souls. And the 
fervour of the prayer was so great that as the saint rose up the 
mark of his knees was left deep in the stone, and when the people 
saw the miracle they believed. 

Now when he came tfl the next villag'e the people said if he 
performed some wonder for them they also would believe and 
pray to his God. So St. Patrick drew a, great circle on tha 
ground and bade them stand ontaide it ; and then he prayed, and 
lo 1 the water rushed up from the earth, and a well pure and 
bright as crystal filled the circle. And the people believed and 
were baptiied. 

The well can he seen to this day, and is called Tober-tut-Zauer 
(The "Well of the Book), because St. Patrick placed his owu 
prayer-book in tlie centre of the circle before the water rose. 



ST. PATRICK AND TIIE SEEPENT. 

There is a lake in one of the Galtee mountains where (here is a 
great serpent chained to a rock, and he may be heard constantly 
crying out, " O Patrick, is the iaan, or Monday, long from us P 
For when St. Patrick cast this serpent into the lake he bade him 
be chained to the rock till La-an-Luan (The Day of Judgment). 
Bat the serpent mistook the word, and thought the saint meant 
Luan, Mono ay. 

So he still expects to be freed from one Monday to another, and 
the clanking of hisehainson that day is awful to hear as he strives 
to brealt them and get free. 

In another lake there is a huge-winged creature, it is said, 
which escaped the power of St. Patrick, and when he gambols in 
the water such storms arise that no boat can withstand the tumult 
of the waves. 
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ST. PATRICK AND THE PEINCESSES. 

One daj the two daughters of the King of Meath, named Ethua 
end Fedalma, went down to the river to bathe, and there they 
beheld St. Patrick and hia band of converta all draped in whita 
robes, for thej were celebrating morning prayars. And the 
|irincesses seeing strange men in whit« garments thought they 
were of the race of the male fairies, the naine-Sidhe. And thef 
qneslioned them. Then St. Patrick expounded the truth to tbem, 
and the maidens aalied bim many queationa; "Who is your GodP 
Is He handsome P Are His dau^ters aa bandaome fts we are P 
Is He rich ? Is He young or aged ? Is Ka to die, or doea He 
live for ever ? " 

Now St. Patrick having satisfied them on all these pointa the 
maidens, Ethna and Fedalma, were baptized, and became zealous 
workers for the Christian cause. 



THE POISON CUP. 

St. Patrick went on to Tara, and there he lit the Paschal fire 
and celebrated the Eaater myateries. But the Druids were wroth, 
for it waa against their ordinances for any fire to be lit until th» 
chief Druid himself had kindled^the saered fire. Therefore they 
sought to poison St, Patrick, and a cupful of poison was given 
him by one of the Druids j but the danger waa revealed to him, 
and thereupon he pronounced certain worda over the liquor, and 
whoever pronounceth these words over poison shall receive no 
■ " y from it. He also then composed the prayer, "In nomine 
rie," and recited it over the cup of poison. 



|ury ft 
■X Pati 



The number of companions with whom St. Patrick travelled 
through the country was seven score and ten, and before his time 
only three clasaea of persons were allowed to apeak in public in 
Erin — the chronicler, to relate events ; the poet, to eulogize and 
satirize; and the Brehon, to pass judgment according to the law. 
ISut after St. Patrick's arrival every utterance of the three profes- 
sions was subject to "the men of the white language" — that is, 
the Gospel — and only such utterances were allowed aB did not 
clash with the Gospd, 

DIVINATION. 

In ancient Pagan times in Ireland the poeta were supposed to 
possess the gift of prophecy, oud by certain means could throw , 
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themaelvea into a state in ■wliich thej bad lucid vision of coming 
OTonts, This state, called Imias for Osna, was produced by i(i- 
cantationa and the offering- of the flesh o£ a red pig, a dog, or a 
cat to their idola. Then the poet, laying the two palms of his 
bands on his two cbeelia, lay down and slept ; his idol goda being 
beaide him. And whenbe awoke he could see idl things and fore- 
tell all things. He could make verses with the ends of his fingers, 
and repeat the same without studying, and in thia way proTed bis 
right to be chief poet at the court of the king. Also be laid bis 
etaff upon the head of a person, and tbna he found out hia name, 
and the name of his father and mother, and all unknown things 
that were proposed to him. And thia prophetic power was also 
obtained by Imiae for Osna, though a different kind of offering 
was made to the idol. 

But Patrick abolished these practices, and declared that who- 
ever used them should enjoy neither heaven nor earth ; and he 
aubstituted for them tJis Corns Cerda (the Law of Poetry), in 
which no offering was made to demons ; for the profession of the 
poet, he said, was pure, and should not be subject to the power 
of the devil. He left to the poets, however, the gift of ext«nt- 

Jioraneous recital, because it was acquired through great know- 
edge and diligent study, but all other rites he strictly forbade to 
the poets of iSin. 

THE BLIND POET. 

As a proof of the magnetic, ludd vision obtained by the great 
ollambs of poetry, it is recorded of the blind poet, Louad Dall, 
that his attendants having brought him the skull of an animal 
found upon the strand, they adied him to declare its history. 
And thereupon placing the end of hia wand upon the skull, he 
beheld with the inner vision, and said — 

"The tempestuous waters have destroyed Breccan, and this is 
the skuU of Ilia lapdog; and but little of greatness now remains, 
for Breccan and his people have perished in tho waves." 

And this was " divination by the slaS " — a power possessed only 
by the chief poets, and by none else. 



THE STORY OF BREOOAN. 

The story of Breccan is related in Oormac's Gloasary. Ho was 
a merchant who traded between Ireland and Scotland with fifty 
corracles. Now there was a great whirlpool at Kathlin Island 
caused by the meeting of the seas, and they formed a caldron 
yaat enough to swallow all Ireland. And it happened on a time 
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that Breeoan and all bis corracles were lost and engulfed in i.his 
caldron. Not a man was left to tell tlie tala of Bow or mbero 
they hud perislied. Thus it was that tho skull of a, small auimal 
being discovered on the beach, it waa brought to the blind poet, 
who laying- hia staff on it obtained the inner vision by which he 
revealed the fate of Breccan and his fifty corracles. 



BAEDIC PRIVILEGES. 

Now St. Patrick left the poets all their rights of divination by 
wisdom, and all their ancient rig-hte over story-telling with the 
music of the harp, three hundred and fifty stories heing allowed 
to the chief poet. He also secured just judgments for their pro- 
fessional rights i EO that if land was mentioned in their songs as 
having been walled and trenched by them, that was considered to 
be sufficient legal evidBnco of title to the soil, 

But what they received of St. Patrick was better, he affirmed, 
than all the evil rites to devils which they had abandoned j along 
with the profane practice of magic by the two palms, called Imiat 
for Osna, by which lucid vision and the spirit of prophecy was 
supposed to come on them after invocations to idols and demons 
— all of which evil practices St. Patrick abolished, but left to the 
poets the skilled hand in music and the fluent tongue in recita- 
tion; for which none can eijual tho Barda of Ireland throughout 
all the world. 

The ogham writing on the poet's staff is mentioned in very old 
manuscripts as in use in the Pagan period, before St. Patrick's 
time, though no specimen of ogham writing has yet been found of 
earlier date than the Christian era. 

8t. Patrick introduced Latin and theLatin letters, which supei> 
aeded o?ham. And aft«r his time Latin was taught very gener- 
sUv ia Uie Irish schools. 

St. Patrick also confirmed as right and proper for ohservance, 
whatever was just in the Brehon laws, so as it was not at variance 
with the law of Christ, for the people had been guided by the 
Brehon lavps from all antiquity, and it was not easy to overthrow 
them. Besides, many or most of them were framed with strict 
regard to Justice and morality. 

when St. Patrick was dying, an angel of the Lord was sent to 
him, who announced to the great and holy saint that God had 
granted this favour to his prayers— namely, that his jurisdiction 
over the Church was ordained to he for ever at Armagh! and 
that Patrick, as the Apostle of Ireland, should be the judge of all 
the Irish at the last day, and none other, according to the promise 
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ST. ClARON, 

This eminent saint died at Ibe eariy age of tliii'ty-thrae ; and it 
ia said that hia death was caused by the prayers of the other 
eaintB of Ireland, who were jealous of his power and fame foi" 
Banctity, St. Ciaron knowing that death was coming- upon him, 
composed a verae which baa bean preserved aa an appeal against 
the cruel fate that ended his life while he was yet in his prime. 
And the pathos of the t[uatrain ia very tender and natural — 

" I ask is it right, O King ol Stars, 
To raap a cornfield before it is ripe ? 
It is eating trait before the time, 
II is pliwking the blossom from a hazol wbon it ia white." 



St. Mahtin was a bad man before his ci 

was exceedingly close-fisted, aa they say. to the poor; giving 

nothing and grasping all. So he was very rich but hated by 

One day, when going out, he charged the servant to have a fine 
batch of loaves ready made and baked by the time he returned. 
While she was kneading the dough in came a poor man and 
begged for some aa he waa hungry ; but she told him she dare not 
give away anything or the master would beat hpr. Still the poor 
man beg^d the harder, and at last she gave him dough enough 
for a couple of loaves. However, when Ibe girl's back was 
turned, he threw the dough into the oven and went his way with- 
out a word. 

Now when the dough was ready, the girl opened the oven to 
put in the loaves, but, behold, it was already quite full of 
baked bread, and would hold no more. So when iilartin came 
home she told him all the truth ; and his heart smote him, 
and he cried out, "An Angei of the Lord has been here; 
God has sent His messenger to rebuke me of my sins I " And 
he ran out to search for the man along the road, and at last 
saw him a great way oS. Then Martin flung off his coat that he 
might run the faster ; and when he came up to the man he fell on 
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hia knees before !iim on the ground, and cried out,"Oh, my Lord, 
I repent me of my ginsi praj to God for me, for I know yon are 
His angel." And from tliat moment Martin's heart, was changed, 
and the devil left him ; and he became a true aalnt and servant of 
God, and, above all, the saint and patron of the poor. 

Nevertheless, St. Bridget waa offended with St. Martin, because 
fibe thought ha did not receive her with sufficient boapitality and 
consideration. Perhaps some of the old stinginess of nature BtiU 
clunKtohim, Andsbetbiispronounced her malediction over him — 

" Oh, little man, the sea-wave shall come up over thy house, and 
thy name shall lie in ashes, while my name and fame shall be 
glorious all over the world." 

And this was fulfilled ; for the sea actually broke in and covered 
the saint's dwelling ; and the house of St. Martin can still be seen 
low down beneath the waves, but if any one tries to reach it the 
house fades away into the mist and is seen no more. 

There is an old superstition still observed by the people, that 
blood must he spilt on Sf. Martin's Day ; so a goose Js killed, or a 
blacl: cook, and the blood is spriokled over the floor and on the 
threshold. And some of the flesh is given to the first beggar that 
ccmea by, in the name and in honour of St. Martin, 

In the Ari'an Isles St. Martin's Day is observed with particular 
solemnity, and it was held ueceseiiry, from ancient times, to spill 
blood on the ground in honour of the saint. For this purpose a 
cock was sacrificed ; but if such could not be procured people have 
been known to cut their finger in order to draw blood, and let it 
fall upon the earth. The custom arose in this way : — St. Martin, 
having given away all his goods to the poor, was often in want of 
food, and one day he entered a widow's house and begged for 
something to eat. The widow was poor, and having no food in 
the house, she sacrificed her young child, boiled it, and set it 
before the saint for supper. Having eaten, and taken his de- 
parture, the woman went over to the cradle to weep for her lost 
child; whenlol there he was,lyingwbole and well, inabeautiful 
sleep, as if no evil had ever happened to him ; and to com- 
memorate this miracle and from gratitude to the saint, a EacriE.ce 
of some living' thiiia' is made yearly in his honour. The blood is 
poured or sprmklea on the ground, and along the door-posts, and 
both within and without the threshold, and at the four corners of 
each room in the house. 

For this symbol of purification bv blood the rich farmers sacrifice 
a sheep ; while the poorer people kill a black cock or a white hen, 
and sprinkle the blood according to ancient usage. Afterwards 
the whole family dine upon the sacrifleial victim. 

In some places it was the custom for the master of the house to 
draw a cross on the arm of each member of the family and mark 
it out in blood. This was a very sacred sign which no fairy or 
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evil Bpirit, were they ever so strong, could overcome ; and whoever 
TvaB signed with the hlood was safe. 

There is a singular superstition forhidding' work of a cortaia 
kind to be done on St. Martin's Day, the 11th of November. No 
woman should spin on that day ; no miller should grind his corn, 
and no wheel should be turned. And this custom was long held 
sacred, and is atill observed ia the Westorn Islands. 



ST. BRIDGET. 

At one time B certaiu leper came to St. Bridget to heg a cow 
fKim. her. 

"Which would you prefer P" said the holy Bridget, "to he 
healed of your disease or to have the cow ? " 

"I would be hoaled," he answered. 

Then she touched him, and he became whole and went away 
rejoidng. 

After this Bridget's fame spread all over Ireland ; and a man of 
the Britons, and his son, came to be healed ; but she was at Mass, 
and Bent to tliem to wait till Mass was over. 

Now the Britons are a hasty people, and the man said, "You 
healed your own people yesterday and you shall heal us to-day." 

Then Bridget came forth and prayed over them, and they were 
healed. 

Another time, two lepers came fobeg, and Bridget said, "I have 
but this o-ae cow — take it between you and go in peace." 

But one leper was proud, and made answer : " 1 shall divide my 
gy>ods with no man. Give me the cow and I sliall go," 

And she gave it to him. 

Then the other leper said, "Give me your prayers, holy Bridget, 

And she gave him her blessing. And as he turned to depart a 
man came in, and offered a cow as a present to the holy woman, 

" Now the Lord has blessed you," she said to the humble leper, 
" Take this cow and depart to your home," 

So the man drove the cow before htm, and presently came up 
with the proud leper just at the ford of the river. " Cross you first, 
said the proud leper, " there is not room for two," and the humble 
leper crossed in safety with his cow ; but when the other entered 
the ford, the river rose, and he and his cow were carried away and 
drowned, for the blessing of St. Bridget was not on him. 

Another time, two Tapers came to be healed, and Bridget 
ordered one of them to wash the other j which he did, and the 
man was healed. 
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"Now," she mid, "do to your comrade as he tas done to you; 
wash him with water that he may be made ckau of his leprosy," 

"Oh, veiled women," he answered, "why should I, that oni 
clean now in body and limb, touch thia filthy leper of the blue- 
grey akin P Ask me not to do thia thing." 

Then Bridget took water and washed the leper herself. Im- 
mediately the other who had been healed, cried out, " A fire ia 
ra^Dg under my skin ; ' and the diseaae came again on him worse 
than ever. Thus was he punished for bis pride. 

The lark is sacred to St. Bridget because its song woke her 
every morning to prayers, when she had service for the women 
who were her converts. 

The influence of St. Bridget remains a permanent power in 
Ireland even to this day, and she is much feared by the enemy of 
Bonis and the ill-doer. When Earl Strong;bow was dyine-, ha 
affirmed that he saw St. Bridget approaching his bed, and she 
struck him on the foot, and the wound she gave him mortified, 
and of this he died. This happened ail hundred years after 
Bridget's death. 

St. Bridget, throughout her long life, held the highest position 
and djgnitj in the Irish Ohurch, She erected a temple in Kildara, 
ordained bishops, and was head and chief of all the sacred virgins. 

She also held equal rank with the archbishop ; if he had en 
Bopal chair (cathedra ^nscopalis), so St. Bridget had a virginal 
r (caihidra paellaris), and was pre-eminent above all the 
abbe^es of Ireland, or of the Scots, for sanctity and power. 



E" 



ST. KIERAN. 

St. KiEEAN, also, did good service five hundred yeai. . .__ 

death ; for when a great chief and his band plundered Olon- 
macnoise and cari'ied off the jewels from the shrine, the spirit of 
St, Kieran was seen in the doorway, crosier in hand, striking at 
the plunderers ; and when they fled to their boat, St. Kieran raised 
up a strong wind that drove back the boat, and finally the chief 
robber was taken and put to death, having first confessed Lis 
crime, and testified as to St. Eiaran's wrath against him. 



It is related of St. Kevin that aftep he had been aev 
Glendalough, a weariness of life came over bim, and a 
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iiear tlie voice of man once more. Then Satan came to bim in 
the form of an axiaei, bright and beautiful, and persuaded him 
that he should ([Uit the valley and travel abroad and see the 
world, while yet his youth was left to hiro. And St. Kevin waa 
near jieidiag to the words of the tempter, when fortunately St. 
Munna came by that way, and he at once saw through the trick, 
and showed to St. Kevin that the advice was from the devil, and 
not from God, And St. Kevin promised St. Munna that he would 
never leave the valley till his death. However, God, not willinjf 
that the saint should eat his heart away in idleness, bode him build 
a monastery on the east of the lake, the place where the resur- 
rection was to be ; and he sent his angel to show him the exact 

But St. Kevin, when he saw the place so wild and rude, could 
not help telling: the friendly angel that it was very rugged and 
dilficult to build oa ; and the stones were heavy and haid to be 
moved. Thea the angel, to prevent any difficulty in the building, 
rendered the stones light and ea^ to move, and so the work of 
building went on to the glory of God; and St. Kevin rejoiced in 
the task set before him. 

And the monk who tells the story adds, that from that day in 
all the place which the augel appointed for the building, there is 
now no stone that cannot be lightly moved and easily worked all 
through the valley of Glendalough. 



CHRISTIAN LEGENDS. 

The Eound Tower of Cloamncnoise was never finiahed, for the 
monks objected to the price demanded by the chief masoui and one 
day that he was at the top of the tower, they said ho should nevor 
B down till he lowered the price; and they removed the 



Then he said, " It 
tower," and he began t( 
descend in safety. 

On this tiie monks grew alarmed, and prayed him to de^st and 
the price should be paid; so he came down at their request, but 
would never again lay hand to the work,so the tower remains un- 
Guished to this day. 

The first bells ever used in all Ireland were hung at Olonmac- 
noise, but the people of Athlone, being jealou ..-.,. 



Bteal the bells, and succeeded in carrying them away in a boat. 
"■ vever, before they got out of sight of tho church, the ' 
it down, and the bells were nevor recovered, 



However, before they got out of sight of tho church, the boat 

went down, and the ' ' ' 

woe dragged from A 
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At the aeveti ohurclies of Clonmaccoisa is to be seen tlie great 
eroBS of St. Kieran, beautifully carved of a atone not common to 
the eouiitry, called the Grecian stone, and if a woman can ela^p 
the cross round with her arms she will never die in childhirth. 

At a pattern held there one time, a soldier from Athloae shot 
off the hand of a Cgiire of St. Eieran, which was over the grand 
entrance, hut returning home he fel\ from the boat, and was 
drowned in the very spot where the bells went down a hundred 
years before. 

At Saints' Island in the Shannon, the ruina of a monastery, 
which was destr yed by King John, may still be seen. When the 
monks, h oken heirted and beggared, were leaving their beautiful 
home, o s of thsm kneeled down and prayed to God for forg-ive- 
ness of hi3 ene es Immediately a well of pure water sprang up 
where tl e monk had knelt; and the water even to this day ia 
held by the pe pie to have the power to cure all diseases, if the 
Boul of h pat ent as he drinks of the well, ia free from all 
malice and the desire of revenge upon those who may have injured 



SWEARING STONES AND RELICS, 

THE CEEMAVE. 

In the old churchyard of the monastery at Saints' Island, there is 
an ancient black marble flagstone ; and the monks gave it power 
as A Revealei- of Truth, and ie is called the Ci-emave, or Swearing 
Stone. 

Any one suspected of sin or crime is brought here from the 
country round, and if the accused swears falsely, the stone baa the 
power to set a mark upon him and hie race for seven generations. 
But if no mark appears then he is known to he innocent; and as 
long as the world lasts, the stone is to have this power, for so the 
monks decreed ; and with many holy and mystic ceremonies 
they gave it consecration, as the " lievealer of Truth." And 
though the English burned the monastery and defaced the altar 
and carried ofE the holy vessels, yet they had no power oyer the 
Cremave, or Swearing Stone, which remains to this day. 

Many years ago, so runs liie tale, a murder was committed in 
the neighbourhood, and a certain man being suspected as the mur- 
derer, he was forced to go to the " clearing stone " ; for the people 
said, " If he is innocent, the Cremave will clear him ; and if 
guilty, let him suffer for his crime." 

So, on the appointed day, he went with his friends and the 
15 
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ftccuser to the Swearing: Stone ; and there he was met by the 
priest, who adjured him to speak the truth in presence of oil the 
people and before the face of God. 

The man laid his hand upon tho stone, and soleimily swore that 
he was innocent ; Imt instantly his right arm waa shrivelled up, 
his feet failed, and he was carried home a miaerahb cripple, and 
BO remained to the end of his life. 

Some weeks after a daughter was horn to him, who bore across 
her forehead the impress of a Woody hand; and every one of his 
descendants have some strange mark, by which the people know 
that the race is accuraed to the seventh generation j after which 
time the doom will be lifted, and the expiation made for the 
crime and tho perjury will be considered suilicient by the Lord in 
heaTen, who will then grant to the race pardon and grace at last. 



BELIOS FOR OLEAEING FROM GUILT. 

Another relic held in reverence for swearing on by an accused 
person is 8t, Finian'a Dish. This was found about one hundred 
and fifty years ago, buried in the ruins of an old abbey. It is of 
silver with Btones set in it, which, the people say, are the eyes of 
Christ looking' at them while they swear. And when the dish ia 
shalcea a rattling noise is heard, wMch they believs b made by 
the Virgin Mary^ bones that are enclosed therein. 

Should a false oath be taken on the relic, the perjurer will at 
once be stricken by disease, and die before the year is out. And 
so great is the terror inspired by this belief, that men have fainted 
from fear when brought up to swear on it. This is done by 

£■" cing the hand on the cross that is engraved in the centre of the 
h, while the two eyes of Christ are fixed on the swearer who 
comes for clearance from guilt. 



The Ghar-Sarra, or Crosier of St. Earry,is also a holy relic onca 
overlaid with gold, on which it was the custom to taie a clearing 
oath ; as the people held it in gi'eat reverence, and nothing was 
more dreaded than the consequence of a false oath on the Ghar- 
Barra. Once a man who swore falsely thereon had his mouth 
turned awry, and it so remained to his life's end, a proof of the 
saint's hatred for th^ sin of perjuir. The relic is Kept covered 
carefully with green cloth, and whoever is brought to take a 
clearing oath thereon must first lay down a smoii piece of silver 
for the guardian of the slirine. 
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INNIS-JIURItY. 

At Inuia-MuM^, Sligo, there is a larg^ table-stone supported oE 
eight perpendicular atones as a pedestal. And on the table are 
eerenty-thiee stones, from five to twenty inches in ciroumfereiice, 
wbicb hare been lying there from the most ancient times ; for to 
remove them -would be at the peril of one's life. 

On these seventy-three stones (ill the anathematic spirit of the 
island is concentrated. If the islanders suffer any injury, real or 
supposed, they come and turn these stones, uttering a malediction 
over their enemy, and should be he guilty he will assuredly die, 
or suffer some calamity before the year is out, 

A Scripture reader, having boldly taien away one of these 
stones to show the folly of the superstition, was obliged to restore 
it and to quit the island, or bis life would not have been safe. 

There is another stone on the island where alone can fees be 
lighted, should all the domestic fires become extinct, and the 
epark must be struck from the stone itself. 

Innis-Murry is a desolate spot, rarely viated ; the approa^ih is 
so dangerous on account of the sunken rocks. The crops are 
scanty, and the soil is poor and lig^ht, growing only a short 
herbage of a spiral and sharp kind. Neither scythe nor sickle could 
tensed in the entireisknd. Meal is unknown, and dairy produce 
scarcely to be had, as the grass can only support a few slieep ; but 
the islanders have flsh ia abundance, crabs, lobsters, and maclterel 
especially. 

A traveller, who visited the island about fiftj years ago, de- 
scribes the manners and mode of living as most primitive ; but the 
women have the reputation of being exceedingly virtuous, and 
the households are happy and well coudncted. At that time a 
rude stone image was venerated by the people, called "Father 
Molosh,'' but supposed to be an ancient pagan idol, probably 
Moloch, The priest, however, has since had it destroyed. 
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THE EVIL STROKE. 

Some parsons are posaessad naturally with tbe power of the Evil 
Stroke, hut it is not considered at all so unlucky as the Evil Eye ; 
for the person who has it does not net from intentional malice but 
from necessity, from a force within him which acts without his 
■will, and often to hia deep regret : as in hurling matchaa, where a 
chance stroke of his may do serious injury, and even the dust of 
the earth raised by his foot has hlinded his opponent for a week. 

One day a young man, while wrestling- witii another in play at 
a fair, where they met hy chance, struck him on the arm, which 
immediately became fixed and powerless aa atone, Hia friends 
brought him home, hut nothing would restore the power of the 
arm or bring hack the life ; so after he had lain in this state for 
three days his family sent for the young man who had struck 
him, to aak for his help. When he came and aaw the arm atifE as 
stone, he anointed it all over with spittle, making aleo the sign of 
the cross ; aod after some time the arm began to move again with 
life, and finally was ([uite restored. But the young man of the Evil 
Stroke waa so dismayed at this proof of the strange power in him, 
that he would never again join m aports for fear of aome unlucky 
accident. 

The power, however, is sometimes very useful, as in the case of 
attack from a hull or a ferocious dog ; for a touch from the hand 
of 8 person possessing the Evil Stroke at once g^uolls the madness 
iu the animal, who will crouch down trembling with fear, and 
become as incapable of doing injury as if suddenly and powerfully 
mesmerized. 

But the power does not come hy volition, only at intervals ; 
end the person possessing it does not himself know the moment 
when it can be eJEectiveJy exercised. 

Women, also, have the mysterious gift of this strange occult 
force, and one young girl waa much dreaded in the country 
in consequence 5 for anythicg struck by her, beast or man, became 
instantly paralyzed, aa if turned to stone. One day, at a hurling 
watch, she threw a lump of clay at the winner iu anger, because 
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hef own lover had failed to win the prize. Immediately the 
young victor fell down stunned and lifeless, and was so carried 
home to hia mother. Then they sent in all haale for the young' 
girl to restore him to consdousness ; but she Tvas so frightened 
at bar own evil work that she went and hid herself. Finding it 
then impossible to brina: her, his friends sent for tlie fairy doctor, 
who, by dint of many charms and much stroliing', at last restored 
the young man to life. The girl, however, was in such dread 
of the cursea of the mother, that she fled, and took service in 
a distant part of the country. And all the people rejoiced much 
over her departure from amongst them. 

Yet it was considered lucky in eome ways to have a fairy- 
Btricken child in the house, for tlie fairies jjenerally did a good 
turn by the family to compensate for the evil. And so there was 
always plenty of butter m the churn, and the cattle did not 
eiclien wherever there was a stricken child. 



It is also lucky to employ a balf-simpleton about the farm, and 
to be kind to the deaf and dumb, and other afflicted creatures. 
No one in Ireland would harm them oi turn them out of their 
way, and they always get food and drink for the asking, without 
any payment being thought of or accepted, 



THE CHANGEUNQ. 

A WOMAN was one night lying awalra wIuIh her husband slept, 
when the door suddenly opened and a tall dark man entered, of 
fierce aspectj followed by an old hag with a cliild in her arms 
— ft little, misshapen, sickly-looking little thing. They both sat 
down by the fire to warm themselves, and after some time 
the mian looked over at the cradle that stood beside the mother's 
bed with her boy in it, and kept his eyes on it for several 
minutes. Then he rose, and when the mother saw him walking 
over direct to the cradle, she fainted and knew no more. 

"When siie came to herself she called to her husband, and bade 
him light a candle; this ha did, on which the old hag in the 
comer rose up at once and blew it out. Then he lit it a second 
time, and it was blown out; and still a third time he lit the 
candle, when again it was blown out, and a great peal of laughter 
was heard in the darkness. 

On this the man grew terribly angry, aad taking up the tongs 
he made a blow at 9ie hag ; but she slipped away, and struck him 
oa the arm with a stick she held in her hand. Then he grew 
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more furious, and beat liar on the head till she roarsd, when 
he pushed her outside and locked the door. 

After this he lit the candle in peace ; but when they loolred at 
the cradle, lo I in place of their own beautiful boy, a hideous 
little creature, all covered with hair, lay griauing at them. 
Great was their grief and lamentation, and "both the man and bis 
wife wept and wailed aloud for the loss of their child, and 
the cry of their sorrow waa bitter to hear. 

Just then the door suddenly opened, and a young woman came 
in, with a scarlet handkerchief wound round her head, 

" "What ace you crying for," she aslied, "at this time of night, 
when eTery one shonld be asleep P " 

" Looli at this child in the cradle," answered the man, " and 
you will cease to wonder why we mourn and are sad at heart." 
And he told her all the story. 

When the young woman wont over to the cradle and loolied at 
the child, she laughed, but said nothitig-. 

" Your laughter is stranger than our tears," said the man. 
" Why do you laugh in the face of our sorrows P " 

" Because," she said, " this is my child that was stolon from me 
to-night ; for I am one ot the fairy race, and my people, who live 
under the fort on the hill, thought your boy was a fine child, and 
so they changed the babies in 3ie cradle ; but, after all, I would 
rather have my own, ugly as be is, than any mortal child in the 
world. So now I'll t«li you how to get back your own son, and 
I'll take away mine at once. Go to the old fort on the hill when 
the moon is fuU, and take with you three sheafs of corn and some 
fire, and bum them one aft th th And when the last sheaf 
is burning, an old man w II m p th ugh the smoke, and 
he will aek you what it is y u d Th n tell him you must 

have your child back, or y w U b d vn tlie fort, and leave 
no dwelling-place for hia p pi th h 11. Now, the fiui'ies 

cannot stand against the p w ( fi ad they wiU g^ve you 
back your child at the mer th eat fb ni "the fort. Butmmd, 
take good care of him aft d t a a 1 from a horse-shoe 

round his neck, and then he wiU be safe." 

With that the young woman took up the ugly little imp from 
the cradle in her arms, and was away before they could see 
how she got out of the house. 

Next night, when the moon waa full, the man went to the old 
fort with the three sheafs of corn and the fire, and burned them 
one after the other ; and as the second was lighted thei'e came up 
an old man and asked him what was his desire. 

" I must have my child again that was stolen," he answered, 
" or I'll bum down every tree on the hill, and not leave you a 
stone of the fort where you can shelter any more with your fairy 
kindred," 
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Tiiea the old maa vanished, aud ttere ■was a great silence, but 
no one a|<peared. 

On thia the father grew angry, and he called out in a loud 
Toice, " I am lifting the third sheaf now, and I'll burn and destroj 
uid raalte desolate your dwelling'-place, it my child 19 not re- 
tamed," 

Then a great tumult and clamoui' was heard in the fort, and a 
voice said, " Let it be. The jiower of the fire is too strong for 
us. Bring forth the child." 

And presently the old man appeared, carrying the child in 

" Take him," he said. " By the spell of the fire, and the corn 
you have conijuered. But taka my advice, draw a circle of fire, 
with a hot coal this night, round the cradle when you go home, 
and the fairy power cannot touch him any more, by reason of 
the fire. 

So the man did as he was desired, and by tba spell of fire 
and of corn the child was saved from evil, and he grew and 
prospered. And the old fort stands to this day safe from 
harm, for the man would allow no hand to move a stone or harm 
a tree; and the fairies still dance there on the rath, when the 
moon is full, to the music of tjio fairy pipes, and no one hinders 



THE FAIRY DOCTOR. 

If a healthy child suddenly droops and withers, that child ia 
fairy-struck, and a fairy doctor must be at once called in. Young 
girls also, who fall into rapid decline, are said to be fairy-struck } 
for they are wanted in Fairy-land as brides for some chief or 
prince, and so they pine away without visible cause till they die. 

The othermallguinfluencesthat act fatally on life are the Wind 
and the Evil Eye. The evil power of the wind is called a fairy- 
blast ; while, of one sufiering' from the Evil Eye, they say he has 
been "overlooked," 

The fairy doctor must pronounce from which of these [three 
causes the patient is suffering. The fairy-stroke, or the fairy- 
blast, or the Evil Eys ; but he must take no money for the opinion 
given. He is paid in some other way; by free gracious offerings 
m gratitude for help given, 

A person who visited a great fairy doctor for advice, thus 
describes the process of cure at the interview : — 

"The doctor always seems as if expecting you, and had full 
knowledge of your coming. He bids you be seated, and after 
looking fixedly on your face for some moments, his proceedings 
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begin. He takes tiree rods of witch haze], eaeli three incliea 
long, and marks them separately, ' For the Stroke,' ' For the 
Wind,' ' For tha Evil Eye.' This is to ascertain from which of 
these three evils you suffer. He then takes off hia coat, shoes, 
and atoekings ; rolls up his shirt sleeves, and stands with his faca 
to the sun in earnest prayer. After prayer he takes a dish of pure 
water and seta it by the fire, then Imeeling down, ha puts tha 
three hazel rods he had marked iuto the tire, and leaves them 
there till they are humed black as charcoal. All the time his 
prayers axe unceasing ; and when the sticks are burned, he rises, 
and again faces the sun in silent prayerj standing with his 
eyes uplifted and hands crossed. After this he draws a circle 
on the noor with the end of one of the humed sticks, within which 
circle he stands, the dish of pure wat«r beside him. Into this he 
flings the three haiel rods, and watches the result earnestly. The 
moment one sinks he addresses a prayer to the sun, and taking 
the rod out of the wat^r he declares by what agency the patient 
is afflicted. Then he grinds the rod to powder, puts it in a bottle 
which he fills up with water from the dish, and utters an incan- 
tation or prayer over it, in a low voice, with elaapcd hands held 
over the hottle. But what the words of the prayer are no one 
knows, they are kept as solemn mysteries, and have bean handed 
down from father to son throwh many generations, from the 
most ancient times. The potion is then given to he carried home, 
and drunk that night at midnight in silence and alone. Great 
care must he taken that the bottle never touches the ground ; 
and the person carrying it must speai no word, and never 
look round till home is reached. The other two stidss ha buries 
in the earth in some place unseen and unknown, If none of the 
three sticiis sink in the water, then he uses herbs aa a cure. 
Vervain, eyehright, and yarrow are favourite remedies, and all 
have powerful properties known to the adept ; but the words and 
prayers he utters over them are kept secret, and whether they 
are good or bad, or addressed to Deity or to a demon, none but 
himself can teU," 

These are tha visible mysteries of the fairy doctor while work- 



5 out his charms and incantations. But other fairy doctors 
y perform the mysteries in private, and allow no one to see 
their mode of operation or witness the act of prayer. 

If a potion is made up of herbs it must he paid for in silver ; 
but charms and incantations are never paid for, or they would lose 
their power. A present, however, may bo accepted as an offering 
of gratitude. 
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THE POET'S SPELL. 

A VBRT ancient etoi'y, aa old as the tentli century, is narrated, aud 
firmly believed by the people, that once on s time when the 
reapers were at work, a fine Eandsome young' married woman, who 
waa in the field with them, suddenly fell down dead. This caused 
a great fear and consternation, especially as it was asserted that 
just before the fatal event, a fairy hlaat had passed over the field, 
carrying a cloud of dust and etonea with it ; and there could be no 
doubt but that the fairies had rushed by in the cloud, and struck 
the woman dead aa they parsed. 

Then her people sent for the great wise poet of the tribe, who 
was reputed to have the power by his song to break the strongest 
fairy spella ; and he chanted low music over her, and ntteved 
mystic incantations, the words of which no man heard ; but after 
a while the woman unclosed her eyes and rose up, restored to life. 

When they questioned her, she told them all she knew. 

" In sickness I was," she sdid, " and I appeared to be dead, for 
I could neither apeak nor move, till the song of the poet gave me 

Sower. Then the life rose up in me agaiiij and the strength, and 
was healed," 



CHARM FOR THE FAIRY STROKE. 

Thehe is a very_ ancient and potent charm which may he tried 
with great effect in case of a suspected fairy-stroke. 

Place three rows of salt on a table in three lines, three equal 
measures to each row. The person performing the spell then 
encloses the rows of salt with his arm, leaning his head down 
over them, while he repeats the Lord's Prayer three times over 
each row — that is, nine times in all. Then he taies the hand of 
the one who has been fairy-struck, and says over it, " By the 
power of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, let 
this disease depart, and the spell of the evil spirits be broken I I 
adjure, I command you to leave this man [naming him]. In the 
name of God I pray ; in the name of Christ I adjure ; in the name 
of the Spirit of God I command and compel you to go back and 
leave tlus man free I Auhn I Amun I Amek 1 " 
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THE FARMER'S FATE. 

The peasants have the greatest dread of the fairj'-sti'olte, and 
eoEsider it the most dangerous indication of fairy hostility. 
"When a person is struck, he becomes wholly insensible to external 
things, aa if his soul had been taken out of him and carried away. 

A farmer once began to build a barn on a fairy circlo, to the 
great horror of the neighbours, who warned him of the danger ; 
but he only laughed at their nonsense, and built and finished his 
barn on the fairy rath. 

However, riding homa one erening after sunset, he waa 
suddenly "struck," and fell insensible to the ground. They 
carried nim home and laid him on his bed, where he lay for 
Beyeral days, his eyes fixed and staring without ajiy motion of the 
eyelids, and no indicatiou of life remaining, escopt his colour 
which never changed. 

All the doctors came and looked at him, but could do nothing. 
There was no fracture nor injury of any kind to his frame ; eo the 
doctors shook their heads and went their way, saying they would 
call again in a day or two. But the family ohjeeted to delay, and 
sent at once for the great fairy doctor of the district. The, 
moment ho camo he threw herbs on the fire, when a fragrant smell 
filled the room like church incenae. Then he pounded some herbs 
and mixed a liquid with them, but what the herbs were, no one 
knew. And with this miiture he touched the brow and the lips 
and the hands of the man, and sprinkledthe rest over his insensible 
form. After this he told them to keep silence round him for two 
hours, when he would return and finish the cure. And so it 
happened, for in two hours the life camo back to the man, though 
he could not speak. But strength came gradually ; and by iba 
next day he rose up, and said he liod dreamed a dream, and heard 
a voice saying to him, " Pull down the bam, for ill-luck is on. it." 
Accordingly he gave orders to his men, and every stick and stone 
was carried away, and the fairy rath left free again for the fairies 
to dance on, as in the olden time, when they were the gods of the 
earth, long before men came to dispute their rights, and take 

Eossession of their ancient pleasure grounds — an indignity no 
igh-spirited fairy could calmly endure. For in their councils 
they had decreed that the fairy rath, at least, should be sacred for 
all time, and woe to the man who builds his house thereon. An 
evil fate is on him and on the house for evermore. Down it must 
come, or the evil spell will never be lifted. There is no hope for 
it, for the most dangerous and subtle of all enemies is an angrj 

Nor should the paths even be crossed by work of human hand, 
which the fairies traverse from one palace to another, Their line of 
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mflret must not be impeded. Finvarra and his men would resent 
Buch a gross insult to the royal fairy rights, and severely punish 
the audacious and oSending mortBl, Hot even the Grand Jury 
would he allowed to interfere, for if they did, every man of them 
would be demolished in some way or other by fairy power. 



THE FAIRY RATH. 

TsB fiurifes, beside being revengeful, are also very arrogant, and 
allow no interference with their old-established rights. 

There is a rath in the Queen's County, only four yards in 
dianiet«r, but held so sacred as the fairies' dancing' ground that no 
one dared to remove a handful of earth from the mound ; and at 
night the sweetest low music may be heard floating round the hill, 
as if played by silver bagpipes. 

One evening a hoy lay down on the rath to listen to the music, 
and, without thinking, began to gather up balls of the clay and 
fling them hither and thither in sport, when suddenly lie was 
struck down by a violent blow and became aanseless, 

There he was found by his people, who wont to search for him ; 
and when he came to himself lie bleated like a calf, and it was a 
long time before he recovered his reason, for the power of the 
taiiies is great, and none can resist it. 
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Thiiba b no raperstiUon stronger in Ireland than a belief ia the 
curfttive power of the sacred weUa that are scattered oyer the 
country; fouDtwnsof health and healing which some saint had 
blessed, or by -which some saint had dwelt in the far-off ancient 
times. But ■weJl-worship is even older than Ohristianity. It is 

Salt of the early ritual of humanity, brought from the Eastern 
mds by the first Aryan tribes who migrated westward, pHssing 
along from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic shores. 

The Delphic oracle in its origin was nothing more than a holy 
well, shadowed by trees, on whieli were huno- the votiye offerings 
of the praying peasants, long before the riTal kings brought to the 
sMred spot their Totive tributes of stiver and gold, and crowns of 
precious stone.i. 

In Ireland the beautiful, picture3C[ue, and tree-shadowed wells 
of the country were held sacred by the Druid priests, as is evident 
from the many remarkable Druidical remains that have been found 
in their vicLaity — ruins of temples and pillar-atones, and stones 
with strange carTinga, Much also of the ancient Druidic 
ceremonial has been preserved by the people, such as the symbolic 
dances, the traditions of sun-worship, and other pagan rites, which 
were incorporated into the Christian ritual of well-worship by the 
early converts, and are still retained, though, through the lapse of 
ages, they have entirely lost their original signilicance, and are 
now only practised as ancient customs, for which the Irish have 
great reverence, as having come aomn to inem from their fore- 
fathers. The ceremonial is the same at all these places of devout 
pilgrimage. The pilgrims go round the well a certain number of 
times, either three or nine, creeping on their hands and knees, but 
always from east to west, following the apparent motion of the 
sun, and reciting paters and aves all the time. At the close of 
each round they build up a small pile of stones ; for at the last 
day the angels will reckon these atones, and he who has said the 
most prayers will have the highest place in heaven, each saint 
keeping count for his own votaries. The patient then descends 
the broken steps to the well and, kneeling down, bathes his fore- 
head and hands in the water, after which oblation the pain or 
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disease he auSered f m w U be grad a j removed, and depart 
from him for everm 

At some wells n a d ne monument of the 

ancient times, and h li p g mi must be kept steadily 

fixed on. it while ng h P &J 

Whenever a wh e- h n an a h a hadows the place, the 
well is held to be peculiarly sacred ; and on leaving, having first 
drunk of the water, the patient ties a votive offering to the branches 
— generally a coloured handkerchief or a bright red strip cut from 
a garment ; and these offerings are never removed. They remain 
for yeara fluttering in the wind and the rain, just aa travellers 
have described the votive offeriuga on the sacred trees that 
shadow the holy wells of Persia. They are signs and tokens of 
gratitude to the patron saint, and are meant to show thedevildiat 
he haa no longer power to harm the praying pilgrim, or torment 
him with paina and aches aa heretofore. It is not supposed that 
the water of the well has any natural medicinal properties. The 
curative efficacy is wholly duo to the observance of the ritual in 
honour of the saint, whose spirit and influence is still over the 
■well, by which ha lived, and of which he drank while living on 
the earth, 

THE WHITE STONES. 

At many of the wolls quantities of beautiful white stones are 
found that glitter ia the sun, and these are highly esteemed by 
the pilgrims to build up their prayer monuments. 

One day some women were eagerly collecting these stones, after 
each round of praying, in order to build up a monument ; when 
suddenly a strain of soft, exquisite music seemed to rise up from 
the water and float by them. In their joy and wonder the women 
clapped their hands and laughed aloud, when instantly the music 
ceased and the pile of stones fell down. By which sign they 
knew that they should not have laughed while the angels wero 
singing ; and they fell on their knees and prayed. 

A holy well once lost all its power because a murder had been 
committed near it ; and another because it was cursed by a priest 
in consequence of the immorality that prevailed at the patterzis. 

THE SACEED TROUT. 

The water of the sacred well muat never be used for household 
purposes — cooking, washing, or the like. But after the well waa 
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cursed hy the priest, and the fsnta were struck, end no pattern 
waa held tlero any longer, it lost all its eanctity, and was no 
longer held sacred by the people, who began to £11 their pails, 
and carry the water away home for cooking and household use; 
while also they all washed their clothes down at the well, just aa 
if no sanctity had erer been ia the water. 

However, one day a woman haying' put down a pot of water to 
hoil, found that no amount of fire would heat it. Still it remained 
ice-cold, aa if just drawn from the well. So she looked carefully 
into the pot, and there beheld the Sacred Speckled Trout sailing 
round ana round quite contented and happy. On seeing this, she 
knew that the curse was lifted from the well, and she ran and 
told the priest. His reverence having seen the Sacred Trout with 
his own eyes, ordered it to be carried back to the well, the water 
of which at once regained all its sacred powers by the blesaino- of 
the priest ; and he gave the people leave thenceforth to hold their 
pattern there, so as they behaved themselves like decent, God- 
fearing Christians for the future. But tlie water was not allowed 
to be carried away any more to their houses for household pur- 
poses ; the desecration of the holy water of a sacred well being 
Strictly forbidden as dangerous and unlucky. 



ST- AUGUSTINE'S WELL. 

At a holy well in the south, dedicated to St. Augustme, the friars 
began to build a conrent. And during- all the hours of work bells 
were heard ringing sweetly and voices singing; but one day 
a woman came and washed her feet in the water of the well, aiid 
thereupon all the bells ceased and the singing stopped, and the 
work could not go on. 80 the friars chose another site, and they 
drev/ a circle round it, within which no woman was to set het 
foot ; and after this the bells began to ring again and the voices 
sang, and the work went on safely till the convent was completed 
in the name of God and St. Augustine; but no woman during all 
that time ever set foot oa the holy ground. 



THE GRILLED TROUT. 

In Sllgo there is B well called Tober-na-alt, beautifully shadowed 
by trees, the branches of which are thickly huug with all sorts of 
votive offerings from those who have been cured by the water j 
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and miracle-men attended, who professed to Jioal diseases by 
cCartns, prayers, and incantations. 

A man wlio had been born blind once recited hia experiaucea 
tbere. " Oh, Christians, look on me ! I was blind from my 
birth and saw no light till I came to the blessed well ; now I see 
the water and the speckled trout down at the bottom, with tho 
white cross on his back. Glory be to God for the cure." And 
when the people heard that he could really see the speckled trout, 
of course they all believed in the miracle. For a tradition exiata 
that a sacred trout has lived there from time immemorial, placed 
in the well by the saint who first sanctified the water. Now there 
■wea an adventurous man who desired much to get possession of 
this trout, and he watched it till at last he caught it asleep. 
Then he carried it off and put it on the gridiron, Ihe trout bore 
the grilling of one side very patiently; but when the man tried 
to turn it on the fire, the trout suddenly jumped up and made oft 
as hard as it could back to tiie well, where it still lives, and can 
be seen at times by those who have done proper penance and paid 
their dues to the priest, with one side all strealied and marked 
brown by the bars of the gridiron, which can never be effaced. 



LEGEND OF NEAL-MOR. 

Theilb is a great hole or well near the river Suir, always filled 
with water, whose depth no man has yet fathomed. Near it is a 
castle, which in old times belonged to a powerful chief called 
Neal-mor. One day while his servants were saving the hay, a 
Tiolent tempest of wind and rain came on, which quite destroyed 
the crop. Then Neal-mor was filled with raca, and he mounted 
his horse nad drew his sword, and rode forth to the field ; and 
there he challenged the Lord God Himself to battle. And he 
swung hia sword round his head and struck at the air, as if 
be would kill and slay the Great Invisible Spirit. On which sud- 
denly a strange thing happened, for a great whirlwind arose and 
the earth opened, and Neal-mor, still astride on his horse and 
with his sword in his hand, was lifted high up into the air and 
then cast down alive into the great hole, called Poul-m,or, which 
may be seen to this day, and tho castle is still standing by the 
margin. But no trace of Neal-mor or his steed was ever again 
beheld. They perished utterly by the vengeance of God. 

But some time after his disappearance, a rude stone figure 
seated on a horse, was cast up out of the earth ; and then all men 
knew the fate of the terrible chief who had braved the wrath of 
(iod, for here was his image and the sign of his dsstruction, The 
etone figure is still preserved at the castle, and tradition says that 
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if it were removed, the whole caaOe would cmmljle to p 
angle night and be cast into the Poul-inor, 



ST. JOHN'S V/ELL. 

At St. John's ■woll, County Cork, there is a large stone, believed 
to be the real true head of John the Baptist, grown haid and solid 
from time and the action, of the elements. And the etone haa 
certainly a rude resemhlanca to a human head. 

Suepeoted perEons are brought to swear on it for a clearing from 
piilt; for it is held in high reverence. Compacts are also majde 
there, which are held inviolate, for no one who swears with his 
hand on the atone, would eier dream of hreitkiug the oath, and 
each person present as witness scratehea a cross on the surface 
with a eharp piece of slate. 

A number of pagan remains are in the vicinity, hut they are 
now held in reverence as places of Christian sanctity. 

Some time ago an ancient atone image waa dug up from the 
earth, which antiquariana pronounced to be a pagan idol,probahly 
the Iriah Siva, Tliia was at first consecrated as Saint Gobnath, 
hut afterwards the priest destroyed the image with his own 
handa. 

All the paths round the well are marlied deep by the lines of 
praying pilgrims who go round it on their knees. And there are 
piles of the little stones that mark the prayers of the penitents, 
all ready for the angels to count. Most of the stones are of pure 
C[uartz, white and gUstenitig, and these are highly esteemed. 



THE WELL OF FIONN MA-COUL, 

The ancient churches and cells of the saints were generally 
placed in the vidnity of a well, which then became sanctiiied and 
endowed with miraculons heahng power. Or the well may have 
been held sacred by the Druids, and the scone of their pagan 
rites ; therefore selected by the saint specially as his dwelling- 
place, so that he might bring it under the fosterage and holy 
influence of Ohristiamty. 

The grave of the great Fionn was laid by a celebrated well in 
the County Cork, and it is certain that a massive human jawbone 
was found there not long ago, far exceeding in size the bones of 
the present race of men, This Jawbone vim seat to London to be 
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inspected by tte learned philosophers, but waa never returned — a 

Sreat and griesous wrong; to the renowned Irish chief, for no 
oubt the mighty Fionn will want it badly at the last day, whea 
he is gathering up his bonea to appear before the Lord. 



ST. SEENAN'S WELL. 

Theeh is ft place on the shore of Seattery Island, where, accord- 
ing to the most ancient tradition, a sacred well once esistcd, with 
miraculous curative powers. But no one could ever discorer the 
place, for at high water the sea covered every point up to the 
edge of the land, and the shifting sand made all efforts to &nd. the 
locality of the well vwn and fruitless. 

But one day a young man who was lame in both legs from the 
effects of a fall, and much disabled in consequence, waa gotiig 
along the shore with some companions, when he suddenly sank up 
to his waist in the sand. With much difficulty, and after a long 
while, his comrades managed to haul him up, when to their 
amazement they found that his legs were now quite straight, and 
he stood up before them four inches toller than before he sank 
down into the sand 

So at once tliey Iinew that the sacred well must have worked 
the cure, and (hey dug and d ig and cleaicd away the sand, till at 
last they came on some anci'-nt stipi, and down below lay the 
well, clear and frtah, and untouched by the salt of the lea, the 
holy well of tot Seenan, that their fathers and forefathers bad 
vainly loolvea for 

Now there wa>" great retoieing in the country when the news 
spread ; and all the people from far and near who had pams and 
ailmenti rushed off to the well and drank of the waters and 
poured libation? of it over their persons, wherever the pain or 
the disease lay, and in a short time wonderful cures were effected. 
So next day stdl grtater criuds arrived to try their good luck. 
But when they came to the place, not a vestige of the well could 
bo found, The sand and the sea had covered all, and from that 
day to this the holy well of St, Seenan has never been seen by 
mortal eyes. 



KIL-NA-GREINA. 

Tober Sil-na-6reina (the well of the fountain of the sun) waa 
discovered only about eighty years ago, by a strange chance in 
t'ie County Cork, 
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The land was a desolate marsh, no one built on it, and nothing 
grew on it or near it. But a large grey stone lay there, with 
a. nfttural hollow in the centre that would hold about a gallon oE 
water, and cloae by were the remains of an old pagan fort. 

One day, the farmer who owned the laud carried oS this great 
grey stone to use as a drinking trough for his cattle. But not 
long after all the cattle ejew sick, and then all the children 
sickened, ao the farmer said there was ill iuck in the buaineas, and 
he carried back the stone to its old place, on which oil the house- 
hold recOYered their health. Thereupon the farmer began to 
think there must be something wonderful and mysterioua in the 
locality, so ha had the maish thoroughly drained, after which 
process they came upon an aneient stone circle, and in the midst 
was a well of beautiful fresh water. Some people said there waa 
writing on the stones, and strange carvings j but it was generally 
believed to he a Druid temile and oracle, for there was a tradition 
that a woman called the mm^a-Naomka (the nymph of the weli) 
had once lived there — and that she had the g^ft of prophecy, and 
uttered oracles to those who sought her at the shrine by the well j 
and there was a little wooden image of her, also, that used to 
speak to the people — so it was said and believed. It is certain, 
however, that a pagan temple once existed there, for which reason 
St, Patrick cursed the land and turned it into a marsh, and the 
well was hidden for a thousand years, according to St, Patrick's 

On the discovery of the well the whole country flocked to it for 
cures. Tents were erected and a pattern was organized, which 
went on for some years with great success, and many anthentic 
instances are recorded of marvellous miracles performed there. 

The ritual observed was very strict at the beginning, three 
draughts of water were taken by the pilgrims, the number of 
drinks three, the number of rounds on their knees were three, thus 
making the circuit of the well nine times. After each round the 
pilgrim laid a stone on the ancient altar in the Druid circle, called 
"the well of the sun," and these stones, named in Irish "the 
stones of the sun," are generally pure white, and about the size of 
a pigeon's egg. They haveabeeutiful appearance afterrain when 
the sun shines on them, and were douhtleas held sacred to the sun 
In pagan times. The angels will reckon these stones at the last 
day, but each particular saint will take charge of his own votariea 
and see that the stones are properly counted, for each, man will 
receive forgiveness according to their number. 

But gradually the revelry at the pattern gave occasion for so 
much scandal, that the priest denounced the well from the altar, 
along with all the wickedness it fostered and encouraged. Still 
the people would not give up the pattern, and the drinking, and 
dancing, and gambling, and flghtmg went on worse than ever, 
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until one day a man was killed. After this o curse aeomod to 
have fallett on the place. The well lost all its miraculous powera, 
no euros were effected; the maimed, the halt, and the blind prayed 
before it, and went tlia rounds, and piled the stones as usual, but 
no help came, and worst sign of all, a great pagan stone on which 
a cross had been erected, fell down of its own accord, and the 
cross lay shattered on the ground. Then all the people linew that 
the curse of blood and of St. Patrick was indeed over tlie well ; so 
it was deserted, and the tenia were struck, and no pattern was 
ever held there any more, for the virtue of healing' had gone from 
"the fountain of the sun," and narer liaa corae back to it through 
all the years. 

Even the BaJi-Naontka, the nymph of the fountain, who used 
to manifest herself occasionally to the regenerate under tiie form 
of a trout, disappeared at the same time, and though she may be 
heard of at other sacred wells, was never again seen by the devout 
yilgxima who watched for her appearauc* at the Todei-'kU'iia- 
Qreinct, 



THE WELL OF WORSHIP. 

A-T Toher Mire, the well of the field of worship. County Cork, 
there are also many pagan monuments, and it is evident that the 
vicinity was one of the strongholds of the Druids in ancient times, 
where they had a temple, a burial-ground, and stones for sacriflce : 
a much larger population existed also round the temple than can 
now be numbered in the same locality. 



THE BRIDE'S WELL. 

Neak the last-named well is the Bride's Well, Toher Breda (the 
holy well of St. Bridget). There is a stone oratory here of 
fabulous antiquity, with a doorway fashioned after the Egyptian 
mode], sloping towards the top; alao an ancient white-thorn 
covered with votive offerings, amongst which one may see many a 
long lock of the splendid dark hair of the Irish southern women, 
who adopt this antiijue traditional symbol of self-saoritice to show 
their gratitude to the patron saint. 

St. Bridget took the name of the pagan goddess Brighita in 
order to destroy and obliterate the idolatrous rites and transfer 
the devotion of the people to the Christian ceremonies, and Tober- 
JBreda is now considored of the highest sanctity, being under the 
Ipeeial patronage of St. Bridget. 

je-2 
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THE IRISH FAKIR. 

Man? of tlie professional prayer-raen, or Fakirs, resort to tlie 
Tober-Hreda during the pattern, and mana^ to obtain g-ifts and 
contributions and all aoits ot excellent thmga in exclianga for 
their prayers from the richfarmma and young girli, to whom they 
promise good luck, nnd perhaps also a luvornhtfn Jl be handsome 
and young. 

These Irish Fakirs, or sacred frafemity of beggars, lead a 
pleasant, thoroughly idle life They carry a wallet and a stafF, 
and being looked on as holy men endowed with btrange spiritual 
gifts, they are entirely supported by the voluntary gifts of the 
people, who firmly believe in the mysterioiia elheacy of their 
prayers and blessings and prognostics of ludt. 

One of these Fakirs towards the end of his life was glad to find 
shelter in the poor-house. He was then eighty years of age, but 
a tall, erect old man, with flowing white heard and hair, keen 
eyes, and of the most venerable aspect. 

A gentleman who saw him there, being much struck with his 
dignified and remarkable appearance, induced him to tell the 
story of his life, which was marked by several strange and curious 
incidents. 

He said he was a farmer's eon, but from hia earliest youth hated 
■work, and only liked to spend the long' summer day lying on the 
grass gazing up into the clouds dreaming and thinking where they 
were all sailing to, and lon^ng to float away with them to other 

Meanwhile his father raged and swore and beat him, often 
cruelly, because he would not work. But all the same, he couid 
not bring bimsfilf to be digging from morning to night, and herding 
cattle, and keeping company only with labourers. 

So when he was about twenty he formed a plan to run away ; 
for, he thought, if the stupid old Fakirs who are lame and blind 
and deaf find people ready to support them, aU for nothing, might 
not be have a oetter chance for Betfinghonrf and lodging without 
work, since he had youth and health and could tell them stories 
to no end of the great old ancient times. 

So one night he quitted his father's house secretly, and went 
forth on his travels into the wide world, only to meet bitter dis- 
appointment and rude repulse, for the farmers would have nothing 
to say to him, nor the farmers' wives. Every one eyed him with 
suspicion. " Why," they said, " should a great stalwart young 
fellow oyer sis feet high go about the country begging P He 
was a tramp and meant no good." And they chased him away 
from their grounds. 

Then he thought he would disguise himself as a r^ulat Fakir; 
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so lie got a, loDg cloali, and took a wallet and a staff, and hid liis 
raven blade hair under a close ^ull cap, and tried to look as old 
aa he could. 

But the regular Faliirs soon found him out, and their apite and 
rage was great, for alt of them were either lame of a leg or hlitid 
of an eye, and they said ; " "Why should this great hroad- 
shouldered young fellow with the black eyea come and take away 
our chances of living, when he ought to be able to work and earn 
enough to keep himself without robbing us of om just rights P " 
And they grumbled and snarled at him like so many dogs, and set 
people to spy on him and watch him. 

Still he was determined to try his luck on every side ; so he 
went to all the stations round about and prayed louder and faster 
than any pilgrim or Fakir amongst the whole lot. 

But wherever he went he saw a horrible old hag for ever fol- 
lowing him. Her head was wrapped up in an old red shawl, and 
nothing was seen of her face except two eyea, that glared on him 
like coals of fire whichever way he turned. And now, in truth, 
his life became miserable to him because of this loathsome heg. 
So he went from station to station to escape her ; but still she 
followed him, and the sound of her stick on the ground was ever 
after him like the hammering of a nail into his coffin, for he felt 
sure he would die of the torment and horror. 

At last he thought he would try Tobar-Breda for his next 
Station, as it was several miles off and she might not be able to 
follow him so far. So he went, and not a sign of her waa to he 
seen upon the road. This rejoiced his heart, and he kneeled down 
at the well and was saying his prayers louder and faster than 
ever when he looked np, and there,knoeling right opposite to him 
at the other side of the road, was the detestable old witch. But 
she took no notice of him, only went on saying her prayers and 
telling her heads as if no one were by. 

Presently, however, she stooped down to wash her face in the 
well, and, as she threw up the water with her hands, she lot the 
rod shawl slip down over her shoulders, and then the young man 
beheld to his astonishment a beautiful jounggirl before him with 
a. complesion like the lily and the rose, and soft brown hair falling 
in showers of curls over her snow-white neck. 

He had only a glimpse for a moment while she cast the water 
in her face, and then she drew the red shawl again over her head 
and shoulders and was the old hag once more that had filled him 
with horror. But that one glimpse was enough to make his heart 
faint with love ; and now for the first time she turned her burning 
eyes full oa him, and kept tham fixed until he seemed to swoon away 
inanecstftcy of happiness, and koew nothing more till he found her 
seated beside him, holding his hand in hers, aud still looking 
intently on his face with her glittering eyes. 
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"Come awa^," she ■whispered; "follow me. We must leave 
tliia crowd of pilgrims. I hava mucli to say to you." 

So he rose up, and they went away togewier to a secluded spot, 
f ai from the noise and tumult of the station. Then she threw off 
the shawl, and took the hacda^ from her face, aud said, "Look 
on me. Oaii you love ma ? I have followed you day by day for 
love of you. Can you love ma in return, and foin your fate to 
mineP I have money enough for both, and 1^11 toach you the 
mysteries by which we can gain more." 

And from that day forth they two travelled together all over 
the country; and they practised many strange mysteriea and 
charms, for Elaine, his wife, was learned in all Uie secrets of herb 
lore. And the people paid them well for their help and know- 
ledge, so that they never wanted anything, and lived like princes, 
though never an evil act. was done by their hands, nor did a word 
of strife over pass between them. 

Thus they lived happily for many years, till an evil day came 
when Elaine was struck by sickness, and she died. 

Then the soul of the man seemed to die with her, and all his 
knowledge left him, and sad and weary, and tired of all thiijgSjha 
finally cama to end hia days in the pooivhouse, old, poor, and 
broken-hearted. Yet still he had the bearing of one bom for a 
higher destiny, and the noble dignity as of a discrowned king. 

Such was the strange story told to the gentleman by the aged 
Fakir in the poor-house, a short time before hia death. 



SACRED TREES. 

The large old hawthorns, growing singly in a field or hy an 
ancient well, are considered very sacred ,■ andnoona would venture 
to cut them down, for the fairies dance under the branches at 
ni^t, and would resent being interfered with. 

There is a Holy Stone in ea island of the Shannon, called St. 
Patrick's Stone. It is shadowed by an aged hawthorn, the per- 
fume of which can be scented far off on the mainland in the 
flowering season. At the top of this stone is a large hollow, 
always filled with water by the rain or the dew, which is kept 
from evaporation by the heavy shadows of the branching haw- 
thorn. It la believed that the water of this hollow has great 
healing power, and sometimes when a patient is brought from a 
distance, a ruda stone thed is built under the tree, and there he is 
laid tiU the cure is completed by the water of the Holy Stone. 
On leavm^ he ties a votive ofEermg to the tree, which is always 
covered with these memorials of gratitude. 
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In autumn the people go to bewail the dead at St. Patrick's 
Stone ; and the mournful Irish chant may he often hoard tiBiiig 
ap in the still evening air with weird and eolenm eflect. 



TOBER-NA-DARA. 

Tober-na-Dara (the well of tears) was so called because it over- 
flowed one time for a mile round, from the tears of the Irieli wives 
and mothers Tvho come there to weep for their fallen kindred, who 
had heen slain in a bottle, fig-hting against Cromwell's troopers of 
the English army. 



LOUGH NEAGH. 

WoNDEBTUZ tales are related ahout the formation of Long-li 
Neagh ; and the whole country round abounds with traditions. 
One of them afSrms that the great Pionn Ma-Coul, being inarage 
one day, took up a handful of earth and flung it into the sea : and 
the handful was of sucii a size that where it fell it formed the 
Isle of Man, and the hollow caused by its removal became the 
basin of the present Lough Neagh. 

Another legend is that a holy well once existed in the locality, 
blessed and sanctified by a saint with wonderful miraculous powers 
of healing ; provided that every patient on leaving, after cure, 
carefully closed the wicket-gate thatshut in the well. But once, 
however, a woman having forgotten this information, left the 
gate open, when instantly the indignant waters sprang from 
their bed and pursued the offender, who fled in terror hofore the 
advancing waves, nntil at last she sank down exhausted, when the 
waters closed over her, and she was no more seen, But along the 
track of her flight the waters remained, andformed the great lake 
now esisting, which is exactly the length the woman traversed in 
her flight from the angry spirit of the lake. 

Mysterious influences still Laimt the locality all round Lough 
Neagh ; for it is the most ancient dwelimg-plaee of the fairies, 
and when they pass at night, from one island to another, soft 
music is heard floating by, and then the boatmen know that the 
fairies are out for a pleasure trip , and one man even averred that 
be saw them going by in the tracL. of the moonbeam, a crowd of 
little men all dressed in green with red caps, and the ladies in 
silver gossamer. And he Eked these pretty creatures, and always 
left a little poteen for them in the bottle when he was on the 
Uland. In return for which attention they gave him the best of 
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good luck in fiahing' and in everytliiiig: else ; for never a gauger came 
neit or nigh his place ■while the fairies protected him, and many 
a time they led the ganger into a bog, and otherwise diacomfitod 
him, when he and his men were after a atill. 

So the fisherman loved his little friecda, and they took great 
care of him ; for even in the ti'oublous times of '98, when tha 
wreckers were all over the country, they did him no harm; though 
indeed the same wreckers knew where to find a good glass of 
something when they came his way, and he alwa;ys gave it to 
them with a heart and a half ; for didn't they teU him they were 
going to free Ireland from the Sassenach tyranny. 

Down deep, under the waters of Lough Neagh, can still be seen, 
by those who have the gift of fairy vision, the columns and walls 
of the beautiful palaces ouco inhahited by the fairy race when 
they were the gods of the earth ; and this tradition of a buried 
town beneath the waves has been prevalent for eenturiea amongst 
the people. 

Giraldus Oambrensis states, that in his time the tops of towers, 
" built after the fashion of the country," were distinctly visible in 
calm, clear weather, under the surface of the JaJte ; and still the 
fairies haunt the ruins of their former splendour, and hold festivals 
beneath the waters when the full moon is shining ; for the boatmen, 
coming home late at night, have often heard sweet music rising up 
from beneati the waves and the sound of laugliter, and seen 
glimmering lights far down under the water, where the ancient 
fairy palaces are supposed to be. 



THE DOCTOR AND THE FAIRY PRINCESS. 

Latb one night, so the story goes, a great doctor, who lived near 
Lough Neagh, was awoke by the sound of a carriage driving up 
to hia door, followed by a loud ring. Hastily throwing on his 
clothes, the doctor ran down, when he saw a iittie sprite of a page 
Standing at the carriage door, and a grand gentleman inside. 

" Oh, doctor, make haste and coma with me," exclaimed tha 
gentleman. "Lose no time, for a groat lady has been token HI, 
and she will have no one to attend her but you. So come along 
with me at once in the carriage," 

On this the doctor ran up again to finish hia dressing, a 
up oil that might be wanted, and w" " ' ' 

"Now quick," said the gentleman, ■■ you are an excellent gooa 
fellow. Sit down here beside me, and do not be alarmed at 
anything you may see." 

So on they drove like road— and when tbey came to the ferry, 
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tlie doctor thought they would walta up the ferryman and take 
the boat; but no, in the^ plungpd, carnage ani hories, and all, 
and were at the other side lu no time ■without a drop of water 
touching them. 

Now the doctor began to su'ipeot the company he was in ; but 
he held hia peace, and they went on up Shanes Hill, till they 
stopped at along, low, black house, which they entered, and passed 



« having opened 

a door, the doctor found himself m a g'Org^ou^ chamber all liuiig 
with ailli and gold ; and on a silken couch lay a beautiful lady, 
who exclaimed with the most friendly greeting — 
" Oh, doctor, I am so glad to see you How good of you to 

"Manv thanks, my lady," said the doctor, "I am at your 
ladyship a service." 

And ne stayed with her till a male child was bom ; but when 
be looked round there was no nurse, so he wrapped it in swaddling 
clothes and laid it by the mother, 

" Now," said the lady, " mind what I tell you. They will try 
to put a spell on you to keep you here ; but take my advice, eat 
no food and drink no wine, and you will be safe ; and mind, also, 
that you express no surprise at anything you see ; and lake no 
more than five golden guineas, though you. may be offered fifty 
or a hundred, as your fee." 

" Thank you, madam," said the doctor, " I shall obey you in all 
things." 

With this the gentleman came into the room, grand and noble 
as a prince, and then he took up the child, loolied at it and laid it 
again on the bed. 

Now there was a large fire in the room, and the gentleman took 
the fire shovel and drew all the burning coal to the front, leaving 
a gfeat space at the back of the grate ; then he took up the child 
again and laid it in the hollow at the back of the fire and drew all 
the coal over it till it was covered ; but, mindful of the lady's 
advice, the doctor said never a word. Then the room suddenly 
changed to another still more beautiful, where a grand teast waa 
laid out, of all sorta of meata and fair fruita and bright red wine 
in cups of aparkling cryatal. 

" Now, doctor," said the gentleman, " sit down with us and take 
what best pleaaea you." 

" Sir," said the doctor, " I have made a vow neither to eat nor 
drink till I reach my home again. So please let rae return without 
further delay." 

" Certainly," said the gentleman, " but first let me pay you for 
your trouble," and he laid down a bag of gold on the table and 
poured out a quantity of bright pieces. 
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" I shall onlj take what ia mj right and no moro," said the 
doctor, and he drew over five golden guineas, and placed them in 
hia purse. "And now, may I have the carriaga to conyey me 
bade, for it is growing late ? " 

On this the gentleman laughed. " You hare 'been, learning 
Beorets from my lady," he said. " IToweTer, you. have behaved 
right well, and you shall be brought back safely." 

So the carriage came, and the doctor took his cane, and waa 
carried back as the first time through the water — horses, carriage, 
and all — and so on till ha reached hia home all right just before 
daybreak. But when he opened his purse to take out the golden 
gumeas, there he saw a splendid diamond ring along with them in 
the purae worth a king's ransom, and when he examined it he found 
the two letters of his own name carved inside. So he knew it 
was meant for him, a present from the fairy prince himself. 

All this happened a hundred years ago, but the ring still 
remains in the doctor's family, handed down from father to son, 
and it ia remarked, that whoever wears it as the owner for the 
time has good luck and honour and wealth all the days of hia life. 

"And by the light that shines, this story is true," added the 
narrator of the tale, using the strong form of asseveration by which 
the Irish-spealiing peasants emphasize the truth of their words. 



A HOLY WELL. 

On tha north side of Lough Neagh there is Btill a holy well of 
great power and sanctity. Throe ancient wliite-thom trees over- 
shadow it, and about a mile distant is the fragmentary ruin of a 
wooden cross, erected in the olden time t<) mark the limit of the 
sacred ground. 

It was the custom np to a recent date for the pilgrims to go 
round this well thirteen times barefoot on the 37th of June, drink 
of the water, wash in it, and then, holding themselves freed fi'om 
all past sin, return to the old worldly life, and begin again after 
the usual fashion the old routine of budness or pleasure, or reckless 
folly, conscious that they could come once more the following 
year and clear off aU t!ie accumulated stains of an ill life by a 
lavation in the holy well, 

A number of yellow crystals are found near, which the people 
say grow ia the rocks in one night upon Midsummer Eve. And 
these crystals have power to avert all evil and bring luck and 
blessing to a house and family, and certain words are said while 

fathermg them, known only to the adepts. The crystals are, 
owaver,very plentiful, and are found scattered for a space of two 
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InileB round the ■mell, and in tie cranniea of the rocks. When 
burned in a crucible they become pure lime in one hour, and the 
powder ferments with spirits of vitriol; yet the waters of the well 
when anal.yzed present no appearance of lime. 

At one time an effort was made to change the name of Lough 
Neagh to Loug-h Chichester, in. honour of the Lord Deputy, Sir 
Arthur Chichester, but the Irish would not accept the new 
baptism, and the old name still remains unchanged. 



A SACRED ISLAND. 

At Toome Island there is the ruin of an ancient church, where 
the dead walk on November Eve. It is a solemn and eacred 
place, and nothing is allowed to be taken from it ; neither atona 
nor branch of the sliadowing trees, for teai' of angering thespiiits. 
One day three men who were on the island cut downisome branches 
of an elder-tree that grew there to repair a private still, and car- 
ried them off in their boat; but when just close to the shore a 
violent gust of wind npset the boat, and the men were drowned. 
The wood, however, floated back to the island, and a cross was 
made of it which was erected on the beach, to commemorate the 
fate of the d 



IL- 



s recorded, also, that a certain stone having been taken away 
me masons from the andent ruin, t« build into the wall of 

J parish church, which they were erectinpr in the place, the 
water in the town well suddenly began to diminish, and at last 
dried up, to the great consternation and terror of the inhabitants, 
who were at their wits' end to know the cause ; when luckily an 
old woman of the place dreamed a dream about the abduction of 
the stone, which gave the solution of the mystery. 

At once the people took the matter into their own hands, and 
they went in abody and cast down the wall till they came on the 
stone, which was then placed in a boat, and carried back with 
solemn ceremonial to the island, where it was replaced in its 
original site, and, immediately after, the water flowed back again 
into the well, and the supply became even more copious than ever. 



THE LAKE OF REVENGE. 

Nbab the great mountain of Croagh-Patrick there is a lake called 
"' ' ir the Lake of Eevoage, to which erii-disposed pet- 
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sona used to resort in order to imprecate malodiotions on their 
enemies. It ■was the custom also to erect monuments round the 
well by placing on end a long flagstone, and heaping round it a 
pyramid of sand in order to keep it fixed firmly in ita place. Over 
these pillar-Btones certain mystic ritea were then performed by 
tbe pilgrims, and prayers were said whioh took the form of the 
most terrible imprecations. It was therefore with awe and terror 
that one man said of another, " He has been cursed by the stone." 



SCENES AT A HOLY WELL. 

Scenes of holy faith, of tender love, and human pity ere, how- 
ever, happily more frequent amongst the derotees at the holy 
wells of Ireland than the fierce mutterings of malediction. At 
these Bacred places may be seen the mother praying for her child, 
the girl for her lover, the wife for her hnshand ; going the rounds 
on their bare knees, with the crucifix in their clasped hands and 
their eyes raised to heaven in silent prayer, with a divine faith 
that this prayer will be answered ; and who can say but that the 
fervour of the suppEcation has often brought down the blessing 
of healing for the sick, or comfort for the sorrowing P The pic- 



B, the antic[ue 
the costumes and often the beautiful faces of the praying n 
with their long dark hair and purple Irish eyes, form a scene of 
wonderful poetic and dramatic interest, which has been immor- 
talized by Sir Predericlc Burton in his great national picture. The 
Slind Girl at the Holy Well — a work that at once made the 
young painter famous, and laid the foundation of the subseq_uent 
career of thia distinguished and perfect artist. 



LOUGH FOYLE. 

LoTran FoYLE means the borrowed lake, for In old times there 
were two weird sistera dwelling beyond the Shannon, who were 
sMHed in necromancy. And the elder sister said to the younger— 

" Give mo the loan of your silver lake, for I have none ; and I 
promise to restore it to you nest Monday." 

So the younger, being good-natured, rolled up the lake in a 
sheet and despatched it over hills and dales to her sister. But 
when the time came for return, the elder sister, being deceitful 
and cunning, made answer to the messenger sent for it— 
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" Truly, I said Monday, but 1 meant the Day of Judgment. 
So 1 stall Iteep the lake till tlien." 

And the lalre therefore remains in ber country to tbia day, 
while the great hollow whence it was takon can still he seen in 
Connaught, bare and barren, waiting for the waters that never 
will return. 



THE HEN'S CASTLE. 

At the head of Lough Corrib, deep in the water about a gunshot 
from the land, stands the ancient castle of Caisleenr^iui-Cearca, 
said to have been built in one night by a cock and a hen, hut in 
reality it was founded by the ill-fated Eoderick O'Connor, the last 
king of Ireland. Strange lights are sometimes seen flitting 
through it, and on some particular midnight a crowd of boata 
gather round it, filled with men dressed in green with red sashes. 
And they row about till the cock crows, when they suddenly 
vanish and the cries of children are beard in the air. Then the 
people know that there baa been a death somewhere in the region, 
and that the Sidhe have been stealing the young mortal children, 
and leaving some ill-favoured brat m the cradle in place of the 
true child. 

The old CHJtle has many Historic memoriea ; the celebrated 
Graina Uaile, the great chieftainess of the West, made it her 
abode for some time, and carried thither the young heir of Howth, 
whom she had abducted from Howfch Oastle, when on one of her 
piratical expeditions. Afterwards, during the Wars of Elizabeth, 
a distinguished lady of the sept of the O'Flaherties, Bevinda 
O'Flahertie, shut herseF up there with her only daughter and 
heiress, and a following of twenty resolute men. But furtlier to 
ensure her safety, she wrote to the Queen, requesting permission 
to arm the guard ; Queen Elizabeth in return sent an autograph 
letter granting the request, hut addressed to " ber good friend, 
Captain Bevan OTHahertie," evidently thinking that the custodian 
of such a castle must certainly be a man. 

In the soleuiD solitude of this picturesque and stately Caisleen- 
na-Cearca, fie great lake fortress of Xough Corrib, with its 
rampart of purpb mountains and its water pathway fifty miles 
long, tbe young heiress grew up tall and beautiful, the pride of 
the west. And in due time she married Blake of Menlo Castle, 
And from this historic pair is descended the present baronet and 
owner of tbe property. Sir John Blake of Menlo. 

Cromwell ruthlessly dismantled the castle, and it has remained 
a ruin ever since ; but the massive walls, and tbe beautiful twelfth 
century ornamentation of doors and windows still attest the 
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ancient grandeur of the edifice, before " tlio curse of Cromwell 
(ell upon it, and upon the country and on the people of Ireland, 



SLIABH-MISH, COUNTY KERRY. 

EvBUY one knowa that Sliabli-Misli, County Kerry, is haunted. 
The figure of a man, accompanied hy a huge black dog, is fre- 
quently seen standing on & tigh crag, but as the traveller 
approaehea, the forma disappear, although they rise up again 
before him on another crag, and so continue appearing and dis- 
appearing as be journeys on. Many travellera have seen them, 
but no one has ever yet been able to meet the man and the dog 
face to face on the mountain side, for they seem to melt away in 
the mist, and are aeenno more on raachiag the spot, It happened, 
once upon a time, that a man journeying alone over the mountain 
path, took out his snuff-box to solace himself with a pinch, and 
■was putting it up again in his waistcoat pocket, when he heard a 
voice near him sayinff, " Not yet ! not yet ! I am near you, wait." 

He looked round, but not a soul was to bo seen. However, he 
thought it right to be friendly, so he shook some snuff from the 
box in the palm of his hand and held it out in the air. But his 
hair stood on end, and he trembled with fright, when he felt 
invisible fingers on his hand picking up the sauff, and when he 
drew it back the snuff had disappeared. 

" God and the saints between ua and harm ! " exclaimed the 
poor man, ready to drop down from terror. 

"Amen," responded the clear voice of some invisible speaker 
close beside him. 

Then the man <juickly made the sign of the cross over the hand 
touched by the spirit, and so went on his way unharmed, 



THE SKELLIGS OF KERRY. 

The SkeUig Eocks are situated about eleven miles from tiiS 
mainland, and are considered of great sanctity. la the Middle 
Ages, during the penitential weeks of Lent, tho monks used to 
leave the adjacent convent and retire to the Skelligs Bocks for 
silence, prayer, and abstinence. Several ancient stone-roofed cells 
are still in eiciatence at the top of the rock, showing whore they 
dwelt. These cells are of the most ancient cydopean order of 
building known in Ireland, and are far older than the church near 
thwii "which doea not date earlier thaa the seventh century. 
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Certainly no place more awful in its loneliness and desolation 
could be imagined than the summit of the bleak rock, reached 
only by 6, narrow way, almost inaccessible, eyen to those accus- 
tomed to climb precipitous paths, but which makes the ordinary 
traveller giddy with fear and dread. 

As marriages were not allowed in Lent, it became a custom for 
the young people of both sexes to make a pilgrimage to the 
Skellig Rocks during the last Lenten week. A procession was 
formed of the young girls and bachelors, and tar-barrels were 
lighted to guide them on the dangerous paths. The idea was to 
spend the weel: in prayer, penance, and lamentation ; the girls 
praying for good husbands, the bachelors repenting of their sins. 
But the proceedings gradually degenerated into sucl; a mad 
carnival of dancing, drinking, and fun, that the priests denounced 
the pilgrimj^e, and forbade the annual migration to the Skelligs. 
Still the practice was continued until the police had orders to 
clear the rocks. Thus ended the ancient custom of " going to the 
Skelligs : " for the mayor having pronounced judgment over the 
usage as " subversive of all morality and decorum, it was entirely 
discontinued; and the wild fun and frolic of the Skelligs is now 
bat ft tiaditiou fieseived b the luemoij of the oldest iDdiabitant. 
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POPDUR NOTIONS CONCERNING 
THE SIDHE RACE. 



Fhom tlie earliest ages the world has Relieved in the existence of 
a race midway between the angel and man. Knitted with power to 
exercise a strange mysterious influence over human destiny. The 
Persians called this mystic race Peris ; the Egyptians and the Greeks 
named them demons, not as evil, hut as mysterious allies of man, 
iuviaihie though ever present ; capable of kind acts but implacable 
if offended. 

Ihe iiish called them the Sidhe, or epirit-race, or the Feadh- 
Ree, B modification of the word Peri. Their country is the Tir- 
na-oge, the land of perpetual youth, where they live a life of joy 
and beautj', never knowing disease or death, which is not to come 
on them till the judg-ment day, when they are fated to psss into 
annihilation, to perish utterly and be seen no more. They can 
assume any form and they make horses out of bits of straw, on 
which they ride over the country, and to Scotland and back. 
They have no religion, but a great dread of the Scaptdar (Ijattn 
words from the Gospels written by a priest and hung' round the 
neck). Their power is great over unbaptiaed children, and such 
generally grow up evil and have the evil eye, and bring ill luck, 
unless the name of God is instantly invoked when they look at 
any one fiiedly and in silence. 

AH over Ireland the fairies have the reputation of being very 
beautiful, with long yellow hair sweeping the ground, and lithe 
light forma. They love milk and honey, and sip the nectar from 
the cups of the flowers, which is their fairy wine. 

Underneath the lakes, and deep down in the heart of the hills, 
they have their fairy palaces of pearl and gold, where they live in 
splendour and luxury, with music and song and dancincr and 
laughter and all joyous things as beflta the gods of the eartn. If 
our eyes were touched by a fairy salve we could see them dancing 
on the hill in the moonlight. They are served on vessels of gold, 
and each fairy chief, to mark his rank, wears a circlet of gold 
Tonnd his head. 

The Sidhe race were once angels in heaven, but were cast out as 
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a punishment for tlieir pride. Some fell to earth, others were 
cast into the sea, while many were seized by demons and carried 
down to hell, wheace thoy issue as evil spirits, to tempt men to 
destruction under various disguises ; chiefly, however, as beautiful 
young maidens, endowed with the power of song nnd gifted with 
the most enchanting wiles. Undec the inflaence of these heautiful 
sirens a man will commit any and every crime. Then when his 
soul is utterly bkcktheycarryhimdowa to hell, wliere he remains 
for ever tortured by the demons to whom he sold himself. 

The fdries are very numerous, more numerous than the human 
race. In their palaces underneath the hills and in the lalces and 
the sea they hide away much treasure. All the treasure of 
wrecked ships is theirs ; aud oil the gold that men have hidden 
and buried in the earth when danger was on them, and then died 
and left no sign of the place to their descendants. And all the 
gold of the mice and the jewels of the roclis belong to them ; and 
tu the Sifta, or fairy-house, the walls are silver and the pavement 
is gold, and the banc[ue1>-hall is lit by the glitter of the diamonds 
that stud the rocks. 

If you walk nine times round a fairy rath at the full of the 
moon, you will find the entrance to tho Sifra ; hut if y^ou enter, 
beware of eating the f^iry food or drinking the fairy wine. The 
Sidhe will, indeed, wile and draw many a younff man into the 
fairy dance, for the fairy women are heautiful, so beautiful that a 
man's eyes grow dazried who looks on them, with their long hair 
floating like the ripe golden com and their robes of silver 
gossamer ; they have perfect forms, and their dancing is beyond 
all expression graceful; hut if a man is tempted to kiss a Sigh- 
oi/e, or young fairy spirit, in tho dance, he is lost for ever — the 
madness of love will fall on him, and he will never again be able 
to return to earth or to leave the enchanted fairy palace. He is 
dead to his kindred and race for ever more. 

On Fridays the fairies have special power over all things, and 
chiefly on that day they select and carry off the young mortal 
girls as brides for the fairy chiefs. But after seven years, when 
the girls grow old and ugly, they send them back to their kmdred, 
giving them, however, as compensation, a knowledge of herbs and 
philtres and secret spells, by wiich they can kill or cure, aud have 
power over men. both for good and evil. 

It is in this way the wise women and fairy doctors have 
acc[uired their knowledge of the mysteries and the ma^c of herbs, 
But the fairies do not always keep the mortal women in a seven 
years' bondage. They sometimes only take away young girls for 
a dance in the moonlight, and then leave them back in their own 
home lulled in a sweet sleep. But the vision of the night was so 
beautiful that the young girls long to dream again and be made 
happy with the soft encnantmente of the music and dance. 
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Tlie fairiea aro passionately fond ot music ; it is therafora 
dangerous for a ;^omig girl to sing when she is all alone by the 
lake, for the spirits will draw her down to them, to aing to Iheni 
in the fairy pajaca under the waves, and her people wiil see her no 
more. Yet aometimes when the moonJight is on the water, and 
the waves break against the crystal columna of the fairy palace 
far down in the deptha, they can hear Iier voice, and they know 
that she is ainging to the fairies in the spirit hind beneath the 
waters of the lake. 

There was a girl in one of the villages that could see things no 
one elae saw, and hear music no one eJse heard, for the fairies loved 
her and used to carry hec away by night in a dream to dance with 
the fairy chiefs and priueea. But, above all, she was loved by 
Finvarra the king, and used to dance with him all night till sun- 
rise though her form aeepied to be lying asleep on the bed. 

One day she told some of her yomig companions that ahe was 
going that night to a great fairy dance on the rath, and if they 
chose she would bring thorn and put a salve on their eyea 80 that 
they would see wonders. 

The young girls went with her, and on coming to the rath she 

■' Now put your foot on my foot and look over my left shoulder, 
and you will see the king and queen and all the beautiful lords and 
ladies with gold banda round their heads dancing' on the graas. But 
take care when you see them to make no slga. of the croae, nor 
speak the name of God, or they will vanish away, and perhaps 
even your life would be in danger." 

On hearing this the girls ran away in fear and terror without 
ever using the spell or aoeing the fairies, But the other remained, 
and told her friends next day that ahe had danced ail night ' 
fairy music, and had heard the sweetest singing, so " ' ' ' 
to go back and live for ever with the apLrita on the iiiu. 

And her wish was granted, for she died soon after, and on the 
night of her death soft music was heard floating round the house, 
though no one was visible. And it was said also that beautiful 
flowera grew on her grave, though no hand planted them there, 
and shadowy forms used to gather in the moonlight and sing alow 
chant over the place where she was laid. 

The fiuries can assume all forms when thoy have special ends in 
view, such as to carry off a handsome girl to Fairyland, For thia 
purpose they sometimes appear at the village festivities as tall, 
dark, noble-looking ffentleraen, and they wile away the young 
girls as partners in the dance by their grand air and the grace o? 
their dancing. And ever after the young girl who has danced 
with them moves and dances with a epeciaffairy grace, though 
Bometimesshe pines away and seems to die, but every one knows 
that her soui has been carried off to the Tir-itoroffe, wiiere Bhe 
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■will be made the bride of the fairy king and live in luxury and 
splendour eTermoi'e. 
Yet, ttougli the fairies ore fond of pleasure, tliey are tem- 

SBtate in their mode of living, and are besides honest ia their 
ealings and faitliful to their promises. If tbey borrow wine from 
the gentry they always repay it in blessings, and never indulge 
much in eating or drinking. But they have no objection to 
oSer to mortals the subtle red wine at the fairy bantiuete, which 
lulls the soul to sleep and makes the reason powerless. The 

Joung men that they beguile into their fairy palaces become their 
ond-slaves, and are set to hard taalo. One man said he had 
marched with Fiuvarra'a men all the way from Mayo to Cork, but 
there they had to leave him as they were ^ing to Spain and 
could not take him across the sea on their white horses. 

They also much deiire the aid of a powerful mortal hand to 
assist them in their fairy ■«ar?, for they have often disputes and 
battlas amongst them^elYea for the posseesioii of some coveted 
rath or dancing ground. 

Once a fairy prince came to a great chieftain of Oonnaught, 
one of the Kirwan?, and begged for aid against a hostile fairy 
tribe that had invaded bis territories. The reqiiired aid being 

Siven, the fairies and their mortal auxiliaries plung^ed into the 
ske and fought the enemy and conquered ; after which the Oon- 
naught men returned to snore laden with rich presents of Hilver 
and gold and crystal wine-cups as the expression of gratitude from 
the fairy prince. 

It is said that Kirwan of Castle Haekett, the great Oonnaught 
chief, also received a beautiful fairy bride on that occasion, and it 
is certain that all the female descendants of the family are noted 
for their beauty, their grace in dancing, and their sweet voices in 
Speaking. Lady Cloneurry, mother of the present Lord Oloncurry, 
was of this race, and in her youth was the acknowledged leading 
beauty of the Irish Court and celebrated for the rare fascination 
of her manner and voice. 



THE HURLING MATCH. 

The fairies, with their true artistic love of all the gentle graces 
of life, greatly dislike coarse and violent gestures, and all athletic 
sports, such as hurling and -wrestling ; and they often try to put 
an end to them by some evil turn. 

One day a great cloud of dust came along the road during 
a hurling match and stopped the ^ame. On this the people 
grew alarmed, for they said the fairies are out hunting and 
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will do us harm by bliading us ; and thoueauds of the Sidhe 
swept by, raising a terrific dust, though no mortal eye could see 

Then one man, a good player and musician, ran for his fiddle 
and began to play some vigorous dance tunes, "for now," said he, 
"the fairies wUl begin to dance and forget us, and they will be 
ofE in no time to hold a. revel on the rath to the music of their 
own fairy pipes." 

And BO it was, for at once the whirlwind of dust swept on to 
the biil of the fairy ratb, and the hurling ground was left clear 
for the game to go on again in safety. 

It must be acKnowledged that the fairies are a little selfish, or 
they would not have interfered with the great national sport of 
hurling, which is the favourite amusement of the country, and 
used to be held as a high festival, and arranged with all the cere- 
monial of a tournament ; at least befora the bad times destroyed 
all the fun and frolic of the peasant life. 

The prettiest girl of the village was chosen aa the hurling 

Sirl — the Colleen-a-bhailia. Dresaed in white, and accompanied 
7 her maidens, she proceeded to the hurling ground, the piper 
and fiddlers going before her playing gay dance tunes. 

There she was met by the proeeaaion of the young men surround- 
ing the chief hurler— always a stalwart youtli of over six foet. And 
the youth and the maiden joined hands and began the dance — all 
thepeople cheering. 

This was called the opening of the hurling. And for the next 
match another pair would be selected, each village girl aniiously 
hoping to be the CoiUen-a-bhailia chosen to lead the ceremonial 
dance for the second or following games. Naturally the burling 
tournament ended with a festive supper, much love-maiing, and 
inany Bubseijuent marriages between the ■pretty eolleans and 
stalwart young hurlers, despite all the envy and jealousy of 
the fairies, who maliciously tried to mar the pleasures of the 
festival. 



THE RIDE WITH THE FAIRIES. 

The fairies talie great delight in horsemanship, and aro splendid 
riders. Many fine young men are enticed to ride with them, 
when they daah along with the fairies like the wind, Finvarra 
himself leading, on his great black horse with the red nostrils, 
that look like flames of ire. And ever after the young men are 
the most fearless riders in the country, so the people know at once 
that they have huntod with the fairies. And after the hunt some 
favourite of the party is taken to a magnilioent supper in the 
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d when lie has drunk of the bright red wine 
n sleap with soft raufiic. But never again can 
f y paloce, and he looks in vnin for the handaomo 
n m h fine black steed, with all the gay young- hunts- 

m h g n velvet dressee, who ruahed over the field wilh 

1 m 1 k a flaa of the atorm wind. They tiave passed away for 
ever from his vision, like a dream of the night. 

Once on a time a geiitlenian, also one of the Kirwane of Galway, 
was riding by the fairy hill— where all the fairies of the West 
hold their eounciia and meetings, under the rule of Finvarra the 
king— when a strange horseman, mounted on a fiery black steed, 
suddenly appeared. But as the stranger bid him the time of day 
with distinguished grace, Mr. Kirwan returned hia greeting 
courteously, and they rode on together side by side, discoursing 
pleasantly — for the stranger seemed to know every one and every- 
thing', though Mr, Kirwan could not remember ever having seen 
himliefore. 

".Now," said the black horseman, "I know that you are to be at 
the races to-morrow, so just let me give you a hint ; if you wish 
to be certaia of winning, allow me to send you my man to ride 
your horse. He never failed in a race yet, and he shall he with 
you early, before the start," 

With, that, at a turn of the road, the stranger disappeared ; for 
he was BO other than Fiiwarra himself, who had a friendly liking 
for the tribe of the Kirwans, because all the men were generous 
who came of the blood, and all the women handsome. 

Next morning, as Mr, Kirwan waa setting out tor the race, his 
groom told him that a young jockey was waiting to see him. He 
was the strangest looking little imp, Mr, Kirwan thought, he bad 
ever set eyes on, but he felt compelled to give him all the rights 
and power that was neeeaaary for the race, and the young imp 
was off in a moment, like a flash of lightning, 

Mr, Kirwan knew no more — he seemed lie one in a dream- 
till the silver cup was handed to him as winner of the race, and 
congratulations poured down on him, and every one asked eagerly 
where he got the wonderful jockey who seemed to make the horse 
fly like the spirit of the wind itself. But the jockey by this time 
had disappeared. However, the stranger on the black horse was 
there, and he constrained Mr. Kirwan to come with him to 
dinner ; and they rode on pleasantly, as before, till they reached 
a grand, beautiful house, with a crowd of gorgeous servants 
waiting on the steps to receive the lord and master and hia 

One of them led Mr. Kirwan to his room to dress for dinner, 
and there he found a costly suit of violet velvet ready, in which 
the valet arrayed him. Then he entered the dining-hall. It was 
all lit up splendidly, and there were garlands of flowers twining 
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round crystal columns, and golden cupa set with jewels for tli9 
■wine, and golden dishes. 

Tlie host aeemed an accomplislied man of the world, and did 
the honours with perfect grace. Conversation flowed freely, 
while soft music was heard at intervals from inYisihle players, 
and Mr. Kirwan could not resist the eharna and beauty of the 
scene, nor the bright red wine that his host poured out for him 
into the jewelled cups. 

Then, when the banquet was over, a great crowd of ladies and 
gentlemen came in and danced to sweet low music, and they 
circled round the guest and tried to draw him into the dance. 
But when he looked at them it seemed to him that they were 
all the dead be had onc« known ; for his own brother was there, 
that had been drowned in the lake a year before ; and a man who 
had been killed by a fall when hunting ; and others whose facas 
he knew well. And thoy wore all pala as death, but their eyes 
burned like coals of fire. 

And as he looked and wondered, a lovely lady came over to 
him, wearing a necklace of pearla. And she clasped his wrist 
with her little hand, and tried to draw him into the circle. 

" Dance with me," she whispered, " dance with me again. Look 
at me, for you once loved me." 

And when he looked at her he knew that she was dead, and the 
clasp of her hand was like a ring of Are round his wrist; and he 
drew back in terror, for he saw that she was abeautiful girl he had 
loved in his youth, and to whom he had given a necklace of 
pearls, but wlio died before he could make her his bride. 

Then liis heart sank with fear and dread, and he said to his host^ 

" Taiie me from this place. I know the dancers ; they are dead. 
Why have you brought them up from their graves P " 

But the host only laug-hed and said, " You must take more 
wine to keep up your courage." And he poured him out a goblet 
of wine redder than mbiea. 

And when he drank it, all the pageant and the music and the 
crowd faded away from before his eyes, and he fell into a pro- 
found sleep, and knew no more till he found himself at home, 
laid on his bed. And the servant (eld him that a strange horse- 
man had accompanied him to the door late in the night, who had 
charged them to lay the master gently in his bed and by no 
means to awoke him till noon next day, for he was weary after 
the race ; and ha bade them take the hunter to the stables and 
tend biiQ carefully, for the animal was covared with foam, and all 
trembling. 

; At noon Mr. Kirwan awoke, and rose up as well as ever ; but of 
all the fwry revels nothing remained to him but the mark round 
his wrist of the clasp of a woman's hand, that aeemed bamed into 
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So he kuBW the night's adventure was no mPre dream of the fancy, 
and the mark of the dead hand remained with liim to his last 
hour, and the form of the young girl with her necklace of pearls 
often came before him in a viaion of the night; but he never 
again visited the fairy palace, and never saw the dark horaoman 
any more. Aa to the silver cup, he flung it into the lake, for he 
thought it had come to him hy devil's magic and would bring no 
good luck to him or to hia race, So it sank beneath the waves, and 
the silver cup was aeen no more. 



THE FAIRY SPY. 

SoMETiMBS the fairies appear like old men and women, and thus 
ffttia admission to houses that they may watch and spy, and 
bewitch the butter, and abduct the children, and carry off the 
young gills for fairy biides. 
There was a man in the west who was hedridden for seven 

J ears, and could do no work and had to be lifted by others when 
e moved. Yet the amount of food he consumed was enormous, 
and aa every one pitied him, people were constantly bringing him 
all sorts of good things ; andT he ate up everything but grew ao 
stronger. 

Now on Sundays when the family went to mass, they loclfcd 
him up, but left him plenty of food, for there was no one in the 
house to help him. One Sunday, however, they left chapel earlier 
than usual, and as they were going by the shore they saw a great 
crowd of sLrangera hurling, and in the midst of them, hurling and 
running and leaping, was the sick man, as well and jolly as over a 
man could be. They called out to him, on which he turned round 
to face them, but that instant he disappeared. 

So the family hastened home, unlocked the door, and went 
Btraight up to the room, where they found the man in bed as 
usual, thin and weak and unable to move ; but he hod eaten up all 
the food an.d waa now crying out tor mote. On this the family 
grew very angry and cried, " You have been deceiving us. You 
are in league with the witch-folk; hut we'll soon see what you 
really are, for if you don't get up out of that bed at once, well 
make down a fire and lay you on it, and make you walk." 

Then be cried and roared : but they seized him to drag him to 
the fire. So when he saw they were in earnest he jumped up and 
rushed to the door, and before they could touch him he had 
disappeared, and waa seen no mote. 

Now, indeed, they knew that he was in league with the devil, 
and they burned his bed and everything belonging to him, and 
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poured liolj water on fclie room. And when all was burned, 
nothing remained hut a black stone with strange signs on it. And 
hy this, no doubt, he performed hie enchantments. And the 
people were afraid of it and g-aye it to the priest, who has it to 
this day, so there can be no doubt as to the truth of the story. 

And the priest knows the hidden meaning of the strange signs 
■which give power to the stone ; but will reveal the secret to no 
one, leat the people might try to work devil's magie with it, and 
unlawful speUa by the power of the stone and the power of the 



THE DARK HORSEMAN. 

One day a fine, handsome young' fellow, called Jemmy[NowIan, 
set off to walk to the fair at Slane, whither some cattle of his had 
been sent off for sale that same morning early, And he was 
dressed in his best clothes, spruce and neat ; and not one in all the 
county round could equal Jemmy Nowlan for height, strength, or 
good looks. So he went along quite gay and merry in himself , till 
he came to a lonely bit of the road where never a soul was to be 
seen ; but just then the sky became black-dark, as if thunder were 
in tlie air, and suddenly he heard the tramp of a, horse behind 
him. On turning round hs saw a rerj dark, elegant looking 
gontlemaJi, mounted on a black horse, riding swiftly towards him. 
" Jemmy Nowlan," said the dark horseman, " I have been looking 
for you all along the road. Get up now, quietly, behind me, and I'll 
carry you in no time to the great fair of Slane ; for, indeed, I am 
going there myself, and it would be very pleasant to have your 

"Thank your honour kindly," said Jemmy; "but it's not for 
the likes of me to ride with your lordship; so I would rather 
walk, if it's pleasing to your honour ; but thanks all the same." 

Truth to tell. Jemmy in his own mind had a fear of the strange 
gentleman and his black horse, and distrusted them both , for had 
he not heard the people tell strange stories of how young men had 
been carried off by the fairies, and held prisoners by their en- 
cbantmenia down deep in the heart of tlie hill under the earth, 
where never a mortal could see them again or know their fate } 
and they were only allowed to Come up and see tlieir kindred on 
the nights the dead walked, and then they walked with them as 
they rose from the graves P So again "he began to make his 
excuses, and meanwhile kept looking round for some path by 
which he could escape if possible. 

"Come now," said the dark horseman, "this is '' 
Jemmy Nowlan; you really must come with me." 
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And with that he stooped down and touched him lightly on the 
ehoulder with hia whip, and in aniDstant Jemmy found himself 
seated on the horse, and. galloping away lite the wind with the 
dark horseman ; and they never stopped nor stayed till they came 
to a great castle in a wood, where a whole set of serrants in green 
and gold wore waiting on the steps to receive them. And they 
were the smaUeat people Jemmy had ever seen in his life ; but he 
made no retnark, for they were very civil, and crowded round to 
know what they could do for him. 

" Take him to a room and let him dress," said the gentleman, 
who appeared to own the castle. And in the room Jemmy found 
a, heautiful suit of velvet, and a cap and feather. And when the 
little servants had dressed him they led him to the large hall that 
waa all lit up and hung with garlands of flowers : and music and 
dancing were going on, and many lovely ladies were preseH*, hut 
not one in the hall was handsomer than Jemmy Nowlan in his 
velvet suit and cap and feather. 

" Will you dance with me, Jemmy Nowlan P " said one lovely 

" No, Jemmy ; you must dance with me," said another. 

And they aU fought for him, so he danced with them all, one 
after the other, the whole night through, till ho was dead tired 
and longed to lie down and sleep. 

" Take Jemmy Nowlan to his room, and put him to bed," said 
the gentleman to a red-haired man j " but first he must tell me a 
story." 

"I have no atoiy, your honour," said Jemmy, "for I am not 
hook-learned ; hut I am very tired, let me lie down and sleep." 

"Sleep, indaed," said the gentleman; "not if I can help it. 
Here, Davy "—and he called the red-haired man — " take Jemmy 
Nowlan and put him out ; he can tell no story. I will have no 
one here who can't tell me a stoi^. Put him out, he is not worth 
his supper." 

So the red-haired man thrust Jemmy out at the castle gate, and 
ha WHS just settling himself to sleep on a bench outaide, when 
three men came by bearing a coffin. 

" Oho, Jemmv Nowlan, they said, " you are welcome. We just 
wanted a fourth man to carry the coffin." 

And they made him get under it with them, and away they 
marched over hedge and ditch, and field and bo^, through briars 
and thorns, till they reached the old churchyard in the vaJley, and 
then they stopped. 

" Who will dig a grave P " said one. 

" Let us draw lots," said another. 

And the lot fell on Jemmy. So they gave him a spade, and he 
worked and worked tUl the grave was dug broad and deep. 

" This is not the right place at all for a grave," said the leader 
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of the party ■when the grave was finislied. "I'll have no one 
buried in this spot, for the hones oE aiy father lest here." 

So they had to take «p the coffin again, acd cari;y it on over field 
and hog till they reached another churchward, where Jemmy wna 
obliged to dig a second grave ; and when it was fljushed, the 
leader cried out — 

" "Who shall we place in the coffin ? " 

And another Toice answered^ 

" We need draw no lota ; lay Jemmy Nowlan io the coffin I " 

And the men seized hold of him and tried to cast him to the 
ground, But Jemmy was strong: and powerful, and fought them 
all. Still they would not let go their hold, though he dealt them 
such blows as would haye killed any other men. And at last he 
felt faint, for he had no weapon to fight with, and his strength 
was going. 

Then lie saw that the loader carried a hazel switch in his hand, 
and he knew that a hazel switch brought iuek ; so he made a 
sudden spring and seized it, and whirled it three times round hb 
head, and struck right and left at his assailants, when a strange 
and wondrous thing happened; for the three men who were ready 
to kill him, fell down at once to the ground, and remained there 
still as the dead. Acd the coffin stood white in the moonlight hy 
itself, and no hand touched it, and no voice spoke. 

But Jemmy never waited to look or think, for the fear of the 
men was on him, lest they should rise up again ; so he fled away, 
still holding the hazel twig in his hand, and ran on over iield and 
bog, through briars and thorns, till he found himself again at the 
casde gate. Then all the grand neryants came out, and the little 
men, and they said — 

" You are welcome. Jemmy Nowlan. Oome in ; his brdship is 
waiting for you." 

And they brought him to a room where the lord was lyiog on a 
velvet coudi, and he said — 

"Now, young man, tell me a story, for no one in my castle ia 
allowed to eat, drink, or sleep till they have related something 
wonderful that has happened to them." 

" Then, my lord," said Jemmy, " I e 
wonderful of stories ; and very proud I a 
your lordship." 

So he told him the story of the three men and the coflin, and 
the lord was so pleased that he ordered the servants to bring the 
youth a fine supper, and the beat of wine, and Jemmy ate like a 
prince from gold dishes, and drank from crystal cups of the wine, 
and had the best of everything; hut after the supper he felt 
rather queer and dazed-like, and fell down on the ground asleep 
like one dead. 

After that he knew nothing till he awoko next morning:, and 
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found Himself Ijing under a haystack in hia own field, and all his 
beautiful clothea were gone — the Telnet suit and cap and feather 
that he had looked so handsome in at the dance, when all the fine 
ladies fell in love with him. Nothing was left to him of all the 
night's adventure save the hazel twig', which he still held firmly 
in his hand. 

And a very sad and down-hearted man was Jemmy Nowlan 
that day, especially when the herd came to tell him that none of 
the cattle were sold at the fair, for the men were waitiug for the 
master, and wondering why he did not come to look after hia 
money, whUe all the other farmers were selling their stock nt the 
finest prices. 

And Jemmy Nowlan has never yet made out why the fairies 
played him such a malicious and ill turn as to prevent him sell- 
ing his cattle. But if ever again he meets that dark stranger on 
the hlftdi horse, he is determined to try the strength of his shille- 
lagh on his head, were he ever such a grand man among the 
fairies. For at least he might have left him the Telvet suit ; 
and it was a shabhy thing to take it away just when he couldn't 
help himself, and had fallen down from fair weakness and exhaus- 
tion after all the dancing, and the wine he drank at supper, when 
the lovely; ladies poured it out for him with their little hands 
covered with jewels. 

It was truly a bad and shabby trick, as Jemmy said to himself 
that May morning, when he stood up from under the hay-rick ; 
and just shows us never to trust the fairies, for with all their 
sweet words and pleasant wajs and bright red wine, they are full 
of malice and emy and deceit, and are always ready to ruin 
a yoor fellow and then laugh at him, ju't for fun, and for the 
spite and jealousy they have agamst the human raco. 



SHEELA-NA-SKEAN. 

Thehb IB an old ruin of a farmhouse in the County Cork, near 
Fermoy, that has on evil repuHtion, and no one would build it up 
or iubabit it-. 

Years and years i^o a rich farmer lived there, who was reputed 
to have hoards of gold hid sway in his slaeping-room. Some 
H^d he never slept without tho sack of gold being laid under his 
pillow. However, one night hti was found cruelly murdered, and 
all the gold ill the house was missing except a few pieces stained 
with blood, that had evidently b«en dropped by the murderers in 
their flight. 

The old man at the time was living quite alone. His wife was 
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dead, and tia only Bon waa away in a distant part of the country. 
But on news oi the murder the son returned, and e close investi- 
gation was made. Suspicion, finally fell on the housekeeper and 
a lover she used to bring- to the house. They were arrested in 
conaeq^uence and broug-ht to trial. The housekeeper, Sheela^na- 
Skean, or Sheela of the Knife, as she was called afterwards, was a 
dark, fierce, powerful woman, noted for her violent and vindictive 
t«mper. The lover was a weak, cowardly fellow, who at the last 
turned evidence to save his life. He had taken no part, he said, 
in the actual murder, though he had helped Sheela to remove 
and bury the gold. According to his story, Sheola entered the 
old mans room at night, and taWng' a sharp short sword that 
always hung at the head of his bed, she stabbed him fiercely over 
and over tfll not a breath of life was left. Then, calling her 
lover, they ransacked the room, and found quantities of golden 
guineas, which they put in a bag and carried out to the field, 
where they buried it in a safe spot, known only to themselves; 
but this place neither Sheela nor the lover would reveal unless 
thev received a pardon. 

The murder, however, was too atrocious for pai'don, and Sheela 
was hung-^ amid the bowlings and esEcrations of the people. But 
she remained fierce and defiant to the last, still refusing obsti- 
nately to reveal the place where the money was buried. 

The lover, meanwhile, had died in prison from fright, for after 
sentence was pronounced, he fell down in a fit, from which lie 
never recovered. So the secret of the gold died with them.J 

After tliis the son came to live in the place ; and the tradition 
of the hidden gold was atOl kept alive in the family, but all 
efEorts to find it proved useless. 

Now a strange thing happened. The farmer dreamed for three 
nights in succession that if he went at midnight to an old ruined 
castle in the neighbourhood, he would hear words that might tell 
him the secret of the gold ; but he must go alone. So Mter the 
third dream the farmer resolved to do as he waa ordered, and he 
went forth at midnight to the place indicated. His two sons, 
grown-up young men, anxiously awaited his return. And about 
an hour after midnight the father came home pale as a ghost, 
haggard and trembling. They helped him to his bedj and after a 
little he was able to tell them his adventures. He said, on reach- 
ing the old ruin he leaned up straight against the wall, and waited 
for tie promised words in aflence. Then a breath seemed to pass 
over his face, and he heaid a low voice whispering in his ear — 

" If you want to find the bag of gold, take out tbe third 

" But hero," said the farmer mournfully, " the voice stopped 
before the place was named where the gold lay; for at that 
instant a terrific screech was beard, and the ghost of Sheela 
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appeared gigantic and terrible ; her hands dripping with blood, 
ana hec eyes flaming fire ; and she mahed to attacli me, brandish- 
ing' a short, sharp sword round her head, the Terj same, perhaps, 
with which she had committed the miirder. At sight of this 
awful apparition I fled homeward, Sheela still pursuing me with 
leaps ana yells till I reached the boundary of the castle grounds, 
when she sanli into the earth and disappeared. But," continued 
the former, "I am certain, from the voice, that the bag of gold 
lies bid under the third stone in " 

He could say no wore, for at that instant the door of the bed- 
room was violently flung open, as if by a strong storm wind, the 
candle was blown out, and the unfortunate man was lifted from 
his bed by invisible hands, and doahed upon the floor with a ter- 
rible crash. In the darkness the young men could hear the groans, 
but they saw no one. 

"When the candle was relit they wont over to help their father, 
but found he was already dead, with a blade mark round his 
throat as it from strangulation by a powerful hand. So the secret 
of the gold remained still undiscovered. 

After the funeral was over, and all affairs settled, the brothers 
agreed that they would still search for the gold in the old ruins 
of the castle, undeterred by the apparition of the terrible Sheela, 
So on a certain midnight they set forth with spades and big sticlis 
for defence, and proceeded to examine every third stone in the 
huge walls, to the height of a man from the ground, aeeliing some 
secret marli or sig-n by which, perhaps, the true stone might be 
discovered. But as they worked, a thin blue light suddenly ap- 
peared at some distance in the inner court of the castle, and by it 
stood the ghost of their father, pointing with his outstretdied 
hand to a certain stone in the wall. Now, they thought, that 
must certainly he the spot where the gold is hid ; and they rushed 
on ; but before they could reach the place, the terrible form of 
Sheela appeared, moro awful than words conld describe, clothed 
in white, and with a circle of flame round her head. And she 
seized the ghost with her gory hands, and dragged him away with 
horrible yells and imprecations. And far oS in the darkness 
they could hear the flght going on, and the yells of Sheela as she 
pursued the ghost. 

"Now," said the young men, "let ns worlt while they are 
fighting; " and they worked away at the third stone from the 
end, where the blue light had rested— a large flat stone, hut easily 
lifted ; and when they had rolled it away from the place, there 
".inderneath lay a huge bag of bright golden guineas. And as 
they raised it up from the earth, a terrific unearthly din was 
heard in the distance, and a shrill scream rang on the air. Then 
a rush of the wind came by them and the blue light vanished, 
but they heeded nothing, only lifted the bag from the clay, and 
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carried it away witli tliem through the darkness and storm. And 
the yells seemed to pursue them till they reached the boundary 
of tho castle grounds, then all waa stil! ; and they traversed the 
rest of the way in peace, and reached home safely. 

From that time the ghost of Sheela-na-Skean ceased to haniit 
the castle, but lamenting and ci'ies used aometimes to be heard at 
night in and around the old farmhouaei so the brothers pulled it 
down and left it a ruin, and built a handsome residence with 
some of their treasure; for now they had plenty of gold, and they 
Jived happily and prospered ever alter, with all their family and 
possessions. And on the spot where the gold was found they 
erected a cross, in memory of their father, to whom they owed all 
their wealth, and through whom this prosperity had come ; for by 
him the evil spirit of Shsela-na-SkeaTi was conquered at last, and 
the gold restored to the family of the murdered farmer. 



CAPTAIN WEBB, THE ROBBER CHIEF. 

Aboct a hundred years ago a. most notoriows robber, called 
Captain Webb, used to mahe the County Mayo his headquarters ; 
and dreadful tales are still current amongst the people of his 
deeds of violence and cruelty. 

Many beautiful young girls he carried off by force or fraud; 
and when he grew tired of them it was his practioe to strip the 
unhappy victims naked, and plunge thorn down a deep hole near 
JjOttgh Corrib, which is still known throughout the county ea 
■' Captain Webb's Hole." 

One day, however, fate worked out a revenge on the audacious 
Li^wayman by the hands of a woman. 

He bad committed a daring rohbery on the highroad — plun- 
dered a, carriage, shot the horses, aud carried off a noble and 
lovely girl, who was returning home with her mother from an 
entertamment, which had been given by a great lord ia the 
vicinity. Consoquently, as the robber knew, the ladies were 
dressed magnificently, and wore the most costly jewels. After 
stripping the mother of all her ornaments, he left her half dead 
upon the highway; but wrapping a cloak round the young lady. 
Captain Webb flung her on the horse before him and galloped off 
to one of the many hiding-places he had through the country. 

For some time he gave up all his other favouTitea for the sake 
of the beautiful girl, end carried her about with him on all bis 
wild expeditions, so great was the madn^s of his love for her. 

But at length hegrew tired even of her beauty, and resolved to 
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get rid of lier, in the same way as he had got rid of the othera, 
y a cruel and audden death. 

So one day, wlien aho was out ridicg beside him, as he always 
forced her to do, he brought her to tbe fatal bolo where so many 
of his victinia had perished, intending to ciist her dowo headlong; 
as he had done to so many others; but first be told her to dismount 
and to take ofE all her rich g'armenta of silt and gold and her 
jewels, for she would need them no longer. 

" For pity, theu," she said, "do not look on me while I undress, 
for it is not seemly or right to look on a, woman undressing ; hut 
turn your back and I shall unclasp my robe and fling it ofi." 

So the captain turned his back aa she desired him, for he could 
not refuse her last request ; but stiU he kept close to the edge of 
the hole ready to throw her in; when suddenly she sprang upon 
him, and placing both hands on liis shoulders, pushed him over 
the edge down into the fathomless gulf, from which no moi'l^ 
ever roae aliTo, and in this manner the country was freed for ever- 
more from the terrible robber fiend, by the courage of a brave 
and beautiful girl. 



THE MAYO ROBBER AND FEENISH THE 
MARE. 

Another desperate character that made an evil reputation in the 
same county waa Captain Mocnajnara. Though a man of family 
and good moans and of splendid appearance, lie led a life of the 
wildest excess, and stopped at no crime so as he could gratify the 

Eassion or the caprice of the moment, or find money to spend on 
ia pleasures, with the reckless, aenselasa, foolish extravagance of 
an evil, dissolute nature ; for he had early squandered away all 
his own patrimony, and now only lived by fraud, lying, and inso- 
lent contempt of the lights and daima of others. 

Just at the time when his flnances were at the lowest, he was 
summoned to attend his trial at the county assizes for some mal' 

firaetices concerning land and stock belonging to a wealthy widow 
ady, who had a fine place in the neighbourhood, though rfie 
seldom Jived there, being constajitly abroad, in raria or Eome, 
with her only eon, a joung lad, the heir of the property. It hap- 
pened, however, that she returned home just in time for the trial, 
which interested her, as it concerned an audacious appropriation 
of some of her best land from which the atock had been drawn off 
and sold by Macnamara. Highly indignant at the insult offered 
to her, the wealthy widow appeared in court resolved on venge- 
ance ; and was received by all the olHciaJa with the utmost 
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distinction and deference. The defendant was put through ft 
most torturing examination, in whioh all his evil practices were 
laid hare with ruthless sa verify. But the widow heeded 
nothing of the record of wicked deeds ; she only aaw before her a 
splendid stalwart mftn in the prime of life, with a magnificent 
presence, flashing eyes, and raven hair. At once she was sub- 
jugated, as if by magic, by the handsome prisoner in the dock, and 
cwling over her counsel, she gaye orders that the suit should he 
stopped and no damages claimed, Att«r this, as was natural, a 
warm intimacy sprang up between plaintifi and defendant, which 
ended in a short time by the marriage of the rich widow and tlie 
spendthrift captain ; the widow's only son and heir to the estate 
being brought home from school to live with them, for, as the 
captain obaerved, it was necessary that the boy should be early in- 
structed in the management of the property. 

One evening, however, Macnamara set a rope across a lonely 
part of the road where he knew the lad must pass when riding 
home. In conseciuence tlie horse stumbled, and threw the rider; 
and at night when the servants and people went out with torches 
to look for the young heir, he was found lying c(uite dead by the 
roadside. 

The whole propertj" now devolved to the widow, who gave up 
the management entirely to Macnamara; and he lost no time in 
making good use of the large sums of money that came under his 
control, by constantly plunging into renewed courses of dissolute 
extravagance. How tno home life went on no one knew, for little 
wsaseen of the wife while the husband carried on his orgies; but 
after a year had passed by, the country heard with surprise of the 
death of the rich widow, as she waa atUl called — suddenly, it was 
said, hy a fit, a stroke. She was found lying dead in her bed one 
morning, and her husband was in the greatest grief— this was the 
orthodox narrative. But strange whispers at the same time went 
through the neighbourhood, that round the neck of the poor dear 
lady was found a black mark, and many had grave suspicions 
of (oul play, though they feared to take any meaaures against 
the captain, so great was the terror he inspired. 

Meantime, he consoled himself with another wife, a young girl 
who had been b favourite of his long before his first wife's death. 
And they led a reckless life together till all the widow's money 
waa gamoled away or spent in dissolute frolics. Then he joined a 
wild band of sharpers and desperadoes who fought and cheated 
every one at the fairs and races, and were the terror of the whole 
country. But, especially they warred upon the Big Joyces of 
Connemara, who thereupon swore to be revenged. 

Now the captain had a famous mare called Feenish, who could 
fly like the wind and live for days without food. And he taught 
her all sorts of strange tricks — to stand on her hind legs, to go in 
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at B window and to walk upstairs ; and the way the robber chief 
got the secret of power over mea and atiimala was in this wise. 

There was an old raTsn lived near him up in a tig- tree, and one 
day Macnamara stole the egga, took them home, boiled them and 
then set them back again m tha nest, to se« what the old bird 
would do. Now he saw the wisdom of the rdven, for she flew off 
at onc6 to a neighbouring mountain, and having found a certain 
Btone of magic virtue carried it back in her beak to the neat. 
With this Btone she rubbed the eggs all over, till the life came 
back into them ; and in due time the young ravens were flying 
about as strong and joyous as the rest. 

Macnamara having observed this prooeaa, watched hia oppor- 
tunity, and one day when tha raven was absent, ha atoie the 
magic stone from the nest. His first trial of the power was to 
rub himself all over, as he had seen the raven do with the eggs ; 
and with a very remarkable result, for he at once became 
possessed of marvellous gifts. He could foresee events, and force 
people to do his will ; he knew when danger was near, and what 

Sath to take to avoid his enemies when they were on his track, 
'hen he rubbed Peoniah, the mare, all over, and instantly she be- 
came as wise as a Christian, and knew every word that was said 

So Macnamara, armed with all these new powers, went on with 
his wild wicked lite, and robbed and plundered worse than ever ; 
and the blood of many a man, besides, was on hia hands. 

At last the Joyce faction resolved to make an end of the 
audaciouB robber, and all the Big Joyces of Oonnemara gathered 
in force and pursued him from place to place and over bog and 
mountain through half the country. At one time Macnamara 
plunged into a bog; where Feenish lost her (our shoes; then ho 
made her swim the river at Oong after a hard day's ride througli 
mountain passes ; but when the poor mare got to the other side 
she fell down dead, to the great grief of the robber chief, who had 
her buried on en island in Lough Corrib that still bears her 
name— -Innis-Feenish. However, when he had laid his faithful 
friend in the clay, all energy forsook him, and all his good luck 
departed — his riches melted away, his children scinandered hia 
property, and his two aons met a violent death ; finally, broken in 
spirit, beggared, and alone in the world, the last of his race, he 
found himself with nothing left of hia ill-gotten gains except an 
old grey pony. On this animal be rode to Cork, where he tooK hia 
passage in an emigrant ship to Agjsrica, and sailed away from the 
old country, laden witb the curaes cf all who had ever known 
him ; and from that hour he was heard of no more. So ended the 
wicked career of the spendthrift and gambler and the suspected 
murderer of many victims. 
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SKETCHES OF THE IRISH 
PAST. 



THE BARDIC RACE. 

The magi, tlie Sephoe, tlio gymnosopiiists, and tlie Irish adepta, 
held much the seme creed and the same dogmaa with regard to 
the conduct of life ueeessary to heighten the spiritual power. 
They all abstained from animal food at such times as the rush of 
inspiration waa on them and the madiioaa of prophetic rag^ ; and 
at all times thay favoured solitude, liTing apart id the Houee of 
Learning or Bardie College, where they admitted no obtrusive in- 
timacies with lower inteUeets to disturb their lofty and exalted 
moods of thought. The means, also, hy which they obtained 
mastery over diseases and tha minds of men, with the strange and 
subtle use they made of herbs, were all kept secret among'st them- 
selves J for they held that the prying eyes of shallow unhelievera 
should never be suffered to intrude upon the sacred mysteries. 
And it is certain that the hards possessed strange and mystic 
powers of wisdom beyond and above all other men. It was there- 
fore very dangerous to offend a poet. If any one refused him a 
request he would take the lobe of the person's ear and arhid it be- 
tween his fingers, and the man would die. Yet the bards were 
capable of much human emotion, and were the sweet singers of 
sympathy when sorrow touched a household. 

The following elegiy from the Irish, written about two hundred 
years ago by the Ard-Fiy, or chief poet of the tribe, has many 
natural, pathetic touches, and when chanted in Irish to the harp 
had power to melt the hearts of all the hearers to tears. 

AN ELEGY. 
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Where is the glory of thy eirea ? 
The glory of Art with the Ewift arrow ; 
Of MeittHn, itith the sni It-darting Bpoais; 
Of tho lordiy race o( the O-Neil ? 
To tliee belonged red victory, 
When thB Penian wrath wag hindlecl, 
And the heroes in thousands rode to war, 
And tho bridles clanked on the steeds, 

rirer of kings and the eons of kings, 
Of the swift bark and the silver (isb, 

1 lay my blessing on thee with my tearSi 
For thou art the watcher by a grave — 
My treasures lie in the earth at thy sida— ■ 
O Boyne of many tears. 

My sons lie there in their strengtli, 
My littlB daughter in her beauty — 
Eory, and Brian, and Hose— 
These have I given against my will, 
My blood, my heart, my bone and kin, 
My love and my life, to the grave. 

The blessing of men was on them, 

The blessings of thousands that loved them. 

From Sells of the Crosefls to Drogheda — 

Eight thousand blessings to Dowtli of the Trees. 

Peace be on the earth where they lie ! 

By the royal stream of the kings, 

In the land of the groat O'Neil. 

The Bardic son^ amongat ell nations was the first expression of 
the liuman soul, with all ita strong', passiouate emotions and heroic 
impulses. It IS remarkahle that, although several invasions of 
Irdand are on record, jet but one language seems to have existed 
there from the earliest times down to the coming' of the Acg-lo- 
Notmana in the twelfth century, The Bards held it as their pecu- 
liar duty to raise this language to the highest perfection, and the 
Jaws of Celtic poetry, espacially, were most elahorate and the 
structure of the verse exceedingly difficult. Ten years of study 
were allowed the students at the Draida' College to gain per- 
fection in the art, and also to practise the memory ; for at the 
royal festivals the Ard-Pil6 was expected to recite fully and per- 
fectly whatever heroic tale might te called for by the liing at the 
bancjuet. On great, occasions also, when the meeting was held in 
the open air, the chiefs sat round in a circle on mounds of turf, 
to the accompaniment of the harp, the chorus joining in the 
whilejthe bards, standing in the centre, recited the heroic narrative 
lyrical portions at intervals, and a circle of harpists at the outer- 
most ring of the assemblage introduced occasional symphonies of 
18-2 
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pura instrumental music to give the bards time for rest between 
thepaxta of the recitation. 

There were three chief meaaurea in musio in use amongst the 
poets—" the Sorrowful," or the chant for the dead ; " the Delight- 
ful," reserved for dnaees and festivities ; and " the Keposing," 
deToted entirely to love sonnet* and the plaintive softness of 
lyrical expression. But the Moss-Oatha, or battie-hymn, was 
the great war-song to which the warriors marched to battle, and 
which inspired them with the heroic mednesa that braved death 
for viotory. 

Everything connected with the barda is interesting. They 
were ho gifted, bo learned, and so beautiful. For even genius 
was not considered enough, without beauty, to warrant a young 
man being enrolled in the rants of the poeta. A noble, stately 
presence was indispeneable, and the poet was required not only to 
be gifted, but to be handsome. Then he was promoted through 
all the grades until he reached the last and highest, called "The 
Wisdom of the Gode," but the knowledge then acquired by the 
initiated was kept sacred from the crowd, and the adept swore by 
the sun, the stars, and the hosts of heaven never to reveal the 
mysteries acquired by his initiation, to the profane. 

The high-bom maidens amongst the noble families were also 
trained by the Druids in poetry and music, and in the exercise of 
the chase, such as arehery and throwing the lance, to give their 
bodies health, vigour and beauty, while those endowed with 
peculiar intellect were admitted into the bardic orders, and 
became the priestess, prophetess, or -poetess of the tribe ; who 
inspired men oy her eloquence and had power by her incantations 
over the deep mysteries of lite. Such was Eodain, the chief 
poetess of Erin, the guide and inspirer of Eugene, the king of the 
South, the prophetess of her nation, who saved him and his king- 
dom from ruin by her wisdom, and redeemed him by her counsds 
from his dissolute and evil life. 



THE ANCIENT RACE. 

But thousands of years ago, long before kings, bards, and Druids, 
with all their learning and comparative civlliaatioo, flourished in 
Ireland, and before the traditions of a beautiful fairy race were 
brought from the far East by a people accustomed to the sight of 
beauty, grace and splendour, an ancient race existed in the world 
— B mysterious, primitive wave of human life that spread over all 
Europe, perhaps over all the earth, and even surged upon the 
Bhorea of our own Western island j possibly a pre-Adamic race, 
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inferior in aH points, ■phj-sioal as well as mental, to flie 4damic 
race that succeeded tham. 

They have left no name or history, yet evidences of their 
nature, habits, intellect, and modes of life can be scientiflcally 
deduced from the abundant strange and curious antic|uariaa 
remains to be seen in the Museum of the Ro) ai Irish Academy, 
of which Sir William Wilde in hia illustrated catalogue haa 
given Buch ft perfect and comprehensire description Eecorda of 
a period so remote that the use of metals even was unlinown, yet 
these ancient records reveal the story of the rude half -developed, 
early humanity of the world in as clear a symbol to the expert and 
the archie oloTist, as if written in alphabetical letters on monoliths, 
like those of Babylon. 

Without, therrfote, being forced into shadowy theory or nebular 
hj^othesis, we may readily construct the whole life of the primi- 
tive man, his mode of being and doiag, of dressing- and of eating, 
o£ living, dying and sepulture, simply from the rude implements 
fashioned by his hand that cover the walls of the Academy, and 
are the letters in _whieh an eternal page of human history is 

But, this first pre-Adamie rudimsntal humanity was not wholly 
extirpated by the subsequent Adamic race, Eepresentativea of 
them still remained throughout the world, and are yet existing, 
though these half-aouled specimens ot an early, inferior humanity, 
are gradually dying out and disappearing before the advance of 
the higher Adamic race, the destined lords and rulers of earth. 

In fieland the interior primitive tribes became the bond-slaves 
for the higher humanity — the Tuatha-de-Dananns and Milesians 
that succeeded them ; and specimens of this slave people can still 
be seen in remote districts in Ireland along the coastline of the 
West, and in the secluded mountain passes. They are held in 
much contempt by the descendants of the nol lei lace and are 
Btigmatized even now as " the slave people, and the bondsmen of 
their forefathers. 

It seems, then, aa incontrovertible truth that the parly inhabi 
tants of Ireland,aa of all Europe— in fact the -whjle pre-Adam te 
humanity of the world— lived and died throughout hiw many 
agea we know not in a state littts higher than the ammw 
creation, without the knowledge of even the si nplest elements 
of dvUiaation, which all the Adamic races poiae s from thair 
higher organisation and intellect, and which they seem to have 
had from the date of their earliest appearance on earth 

The clothing of the primitive man was of the skii a of animals 
fastened with thongs, or tunics made of rusheo '^ ch as were 
found some years ago in Spain, on the skeleton f irms of pre 
historic date buried in a cave of We Sierra Nevada Their only 
weapons and tools were of stone, manufactured b^ another st<na 
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Thoir ornaments ■were of ahells and fisli-boiiea ; oad their dwell- 
ings aucli only as iDstinot haa suggested to ali animals. 

There are abundant evidences in our National Museum to proTft 
the osLBtence of this primary stratum of barbarism underlying all 
the culture of modern Europe ; and we might almost hesitate to 
lick so low a tj^e of humanity with our own if we did not re- 
cognize in it also the characteristic instinct of man, entirely 
wanting in the animals — an irrepressible tendency towards -gro- 
gresaion and improTement, and, above all, to ornamentation, 
which ia a distinclive human CLuality. 



THE ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND, 

We commence the study of thia early race with the iirat rude 
stone implement witJi which a savage man killed an animal 
scarcely more savage. Then, eimple designs of ornamentation 
are discernible — the first twilight dawning of soul through 
matter. The rude stone implement becomes decorated, more 
symmetrical in form, more adapted to its uses. There is evi- 
dence of a growing sense of beauty, and heightened reasoning 
powers. After the introduction of metala, we trace the original 
Btone forms reproduced fiiat in simple unalloyed copper, after- 
wards in that perfect and beautiful bronae of a ruddy yellow, 
like pold, which no modem bronze has ever equalled. There is 
no violent disruption of ideas, as if the new incoming race had 
entirely vanquished and crushed the eailiar and elder , but on the 
contrary, a gradual and continuous development of tlie original 
ideas 01 this elder race itself, always co-working v ith whatever 
new influences may have come to it from without 

Many writers have held the belief that the first colonists of 
Ireland were a highly-civilized peojJe, clothed TOith iyrian silk, 
fine linen of Egypt, and adorned with costly ornaments of gold 
But stem facts refute this theory. The same primitive race who 
used only stone weapons were unacquainted with the art of 
weaving, and knew of no other garment than the untanned skin 
of the animal they killed for food. Theorists might still, however, 
argue, doubt, and disbelieve, if one of the ancient race had not him- 
self risen, as it were, from the grave, after a sleep of thousands of 
years, to give his testimony concerning his people. In 1821 this 
primitive Irishman, dad completely in aklns laced with thongs, 
was found in a peat bog, ten feet below the surface. The teeth, 
long dark hair and beard, were perfect. Portions of this dreas 
have been preserved in the Museum of the Itoyal Irish Academy, 
The material used in sewing was fine gut, and the regulai'ity and 
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cloaeneaa of the stitching are most temarkaiile, SpecimenB of the 
antique akin mocassins and ekin caps have been also found at 
Torioua times in the peat bogs, and secured foi' the Moseum, so 
that we have the dreas of the ancient Iriahman complete. 

Long after tliis period of barbarism, but still at a time so 
distant that it is anterior to all historic record, we find that tho 
Irish had attained some knowledge of metals and the art of 
weaving. Tho Museum contains numeioua highly-finished illus- 
trations of the beautifullj;-formed, slender, leaf-shaped swords 
and daggers of bronze, which began gradually to supersede the 
use of ttie primitive celt. Many of these sworda are of the pure 
Grecian type, formed apparently on the model of tho leaf of the 
aloe or the agave. One sword found on an ancient battle-fleld is 
curved like a Turkish yataghan; and in "The Book of Rights" 
"curved awords of battle are frequently referred to. But the 
specimena of tho broad acythe-shaped sword, " which is eapecially 
and pecuharly Irish," are the most numerous, as many aa forty- 
one of these heavy, thick, round-pointed battle-ase swords being 
in the Museum. 

The same progress of artistic development is ohservable in the 
ancient swords as was noticed in the primitive celt— as the ait 
advanced, the manufacturer began to exercise his artistic faculties 
in fanciful and costly decoration. The blade was adorned with 
either cast or engraved ornamentation, and the bilt inlaid or 
Btudded with gold. Thus, Brian Boroimhe is described as carry- 
ing a gold-hilted sword in his right hand at the battle of Clontarf . 

It la very remarkable that, throughout the whole series, from 
the rudeat to the moat highly finished, a peculiar idea is traceable 
in the ornamentation, by which they can at once be recognized as 
Irish ; and this idea seems to have travelled from Irish Paganism 
to Irish Ohristiauism, The ornamentation on tho sepulchral 
stones of New Grange is repeated on the stone celts ; it is carried 
on into the age of Bronze ; it decorated the swords and speare of 
the kinga, as well as their costly diadems and ornaments of gold, 
and still continued to be traced, with a kind of loving fidelity to 
the ancient symbols, upon the manuscripts illuminated by priestly 
hands, BO late as the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

For the illustration of the coatume of the early Irish, after it 
passed from primitive helpless barbarism to comparative civiliza- 
tion, by the aid of the knowledge of metals and the art of 
weaving, fortunately we are not left to mere theories ; for, by a 
singular oliance, the representative of the advanced period, like 
him of the barbaric age, ariaes also from the grave of the Past to 
bear witness for himself. 

In 1824, a male body, eompletoly clad in woollen antique 
garments, was found in a bog near Sligo, six feet below the 
surface ; and so perfect wee the body when first discovered, that 
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a magiatTate was called upon to hold an inc[ueat on it. The 
garments also were iu such complete preaervation, that a photo- 
graph was made of a person clad in Uiis antique suit, wilJi the 
exception of the shoea, which were too small for an adult of our 
day, and a drawing from thia photograph is one of the best and 
most beautifully executed illuatrationa of the Museum catalogue. 
The costume of thia ancient Irish gentleman is exceedingly 
picturesque, consisting of trews of a plaid pattern, made wide 
above, lite Turkish trousers, but fitting cloae to the leg and ankle ; 
over them was a. tunic of soft cloth, most elaborately gored and 
guaaetted, showing high perfection in the tailoring art. The skirt 
of the tunic, which extends to the knee, is set on full, and 
measures eight feet in circumference at the bottom. The sleeves 
are tight, and open to the elbow, like an Albanian jadtet; and 
over al! was thrown the immemorial Irish mantle, so invariably 
worn, so indispensable a portion of Irish costume that it passed 
into a proverb among oui neighbours, the Welsh, " like an Irish- 
man for the cloak." 

This graceful garment, as found upon the hero of the hog, and 
now visible in our Museum, ts composed of brown, soft cloth, 
made straight on the upper edge, which ia nine feet long, but cut 
nearly into the segment of a circle on the lower. The form 
reaemblea closely that worn by the Calabrian peasant at thia day. 
These cloaks were often of great value ; kings were paid tribute of 
them. They wore made of various colours, each colour being a 
symbol to denote the rank of the wearer. The number of colouia 
also in a dress had a significant value, and waa regulated by law. 
Thus, one colour only was allowed to alavee ; two for soldiers ; 
three for goodly heroes, or young lords ; six for the learned men ( 
five for a poetesa ; and seven was the regal number for kings and 
queens. 

In the "Bookof Rights," the earliest accessible authority on the 
subject of costume prior to the Norman Invaeion, we read of cloaks 
of various colours presented in tribute to the kings — cloaks of 
purple,redcloaks, green, white, black; in fact, cloaks of all colours. 
Some are mentioned aa bordered with gold. The tunic is also 
described frequently, " with golden borders — with gold ornaments 
— with golden hems." Another form of cloak was fashioned with 
a hood like the Arab bornous, and was bordered with s deep 
fringe of goat's hairs. 

Irish costume seems, in fact, to have been half-Oriental, half- 
Northern, like the compound race that peopled the island. The 
trews were the same as the Germanic SraeciB; while the tunic was 
Albanian, and the mantle Eastern ; as well aa the high, conical 
head-dress, which is identical in form with the Persian cap of the 
present day. On thia subject Sir "William "Wilde remarks— 

•'Every day's observation and resaareh bring to light new 
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3 with early Irish coBtume. In the great French work, 
' Herculttneum et Pompeii,' there is a, battle scene, copied from a 
mosaic at Pompeii, in which the arms and dress of the combatants 
are almost identical with those of ancient Iceland. The 
vaniiuished wear tig-hb-fitting' trousers, close tunica, several of 
which are plaided, and cloaks with the hood eominfr over the bead 
precisely like the Irish cocliall. The chief figures wear torques 
round the ceck, and bracelets on the wrists, and the hood is re- 
tained in its place by a narrow frontlet, apparently of gold. The 
colours of the garments are also peouliarly Irish, In some, the 
cloak is yellow; the mantle, dark red; and the tunic, purple 
bordered with white ; the latter spangled with triple stars of gold, 
precisely after the fashion figured in the ' Book of Kells.' The 
chariot m which the principal figure standsresemhles some figured 
on our ancient crosses, and the charioteer wears a pointed cap, 
green tunic, and tartan vest. AlltJieTanquishedwear beards, and 
their hoods envelop their chins." 

The study of ancient costume has especial interest for the 
historian, as the culture, civilization, and commercial relations of 
B people can be readily deduced from it ; and in the numerous and 
curious illustrations of the catalogue, taken from ancient records, 
illuminated manuscripts, and the ancient crosses and sepulchral 
monuments of the country, everything has been brought together 
that could throw light on this obscure subject. One most 
remarkable illustration is a full-length portrait of Dermot 
M'Morrough, king of Leinster, taken from an illuminated coot of 
Oiraldus Uambrensls in the possession of Sir Thomas Philips, 
which portrait was very probaUy drawn from the life. 

From all that is known on the subject, it would appear that 
linen and cloth of every degree of fineness, according to the rank 
of the wearer, were the principal materials used in ancient Irish 
dress. No remains of silk garments hare been discovered ; nor do 
the historical records, as far as we are aware, make any mention 
of silk being employed in personal wear. It is remarkable also, 
that while a traditional belief exists that iinen has been known 
from time immemorial to Ireland, jet the Academy does not possess 
a single specimen of ancient linen. The linen shirts worn at the 
time of the Norman Invasion are said to have been ot mmense 
size, and dyed a saffron colour. But there is undeniabl \r uf 
that the tartan, orclothotdiverscolours, which we are ace t med 
to associate only with Scotland, was worn universally in Ireland 
in ancient times. Portions of tartans are preserved n the 
Museum, and probably each grade of rank and clan pos.. ed a 
characteristic plaid as well as a special dress. A love of variegated 
and glowing colours, and a tendency to gorgeous decoration, seem 
to have been always instinctive to the Irish nature. 

The female dress of Ireland at a feiiod subsequent U> the 
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barbaric age le alao illustrated not from conjecture, but from actual 
obaerTation ; for ia 1843 a complete female antique dress was dis- 
coTered many feet below the surface in a bog (tnese museums of 
Nature, where she fitores up and preserves her specimens of antique 
life with a care and perlectioa that no mortal curator can ever 
hope to equal), and is now to be seen in the Academjr's museimi. 

It consists of a boddice with a long' waiatj open in front, and 
attached to a full plaited skirt ; which, like the Albanian f ustaneO, 
consists of several narrow gored breadths, gathered into small 
plaits at top, and spreading into a broad quiUing at the bottom; 
each plait being stitohed on the inside to preserve the form 

The bottom of the skirt measures twenty-two and a half f t n 
circumference, and there are ninety-two plaits, most e! bo t ly 
arranged; bo that the joining of each of the narrow breadth h Id 
fall withm a plait, The material is of a brown woollo 1 h 

No pictorial representations exists of female costun 1 

than the fourteentti or fifteenth centuries but from the sc Ipt ir d 
efTieies on tombs, we find it consisted of either a flowing b and 
veil, or of the plaited skirt and tight boddice already described, 
while the head-dreas varied according to the fashion of the day. 

The subject of personal decoration ia perfectly illustrated in tha 
Museum ; the Academy possessing one of the largest collections in 
Europe, beginning at the first rude effort at adornment of the 
barbaric age, up to the rich golden ornamenta of a later, though 
still ^re-historic period. 

It IS not pleasant to nationalpride, after foedingon the gorgeous 
fables of our earliest annalists, to contemplate the primitive Irish- 
man fastening his mantle of untanned deerskin with a fish-bone 
or a thorn, as we know the Germans did in the time of Tacitus ; 
yet, unhappily, antiquarian research will not allow uatodouhtthe 
fact of the sinjple savageness of the first coloniata. But when the 
intellect of the rude man stirred within him, he began to carve the 
bones of the animals he killed into articles of ornament and use. 
Thus the slender bones of fowls were fashioned into cloak pins, 
especially the leg bone, where the natural enlargement at one end 
suggested the form, and afforded surface for artistic display. 
From this first rude esaaj of the child-man caa be traced the con- 
tinuous development of his ideas in decorative art, from the carving 
of bones to the casting of metal, up to the most elaborate working 
in enamel, gold, and precious stones. Our Museum is rich in these 
objects, containing more than five hundred specimens. Pins, 
flbulEe,* and broocnes having been discovered in Ireland in immense 

* This word " fibula " Is a heathenish antl imported term, qnite foreign 
to tho Irish tongue. There is no other word known in the Irish language 
to deEignatB a brooch, be it o! bone or be it Of goM, than l!e/ily, which 
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qwantitles and variety, some of which are unsurpaeaed for beauty 
of design and workmanship. 

"In these articles," Sir 'William remarlts, "the process of 
development is displayed in a moet remarkable manner; for, from 
the simple unadorned pin or spike of copper, bronze or brass (the 
metallic representation of the thorn), to the most elaborately 
wrought ring-bcoooh of precious metal, the patterns of which are 
now used by our modern jewellera— every stage of art, both in 
form and handicraft, is clearly defined, not one single link is want- 
ing. In the first stage all the artist's powers were lavished on the 
decoration of the pin iteelE, or in the development of the head, 
which was enlarged and decorated into every possible shape and 
conceivable pattern. "When it was almost impossible to improve 
the head, a ring or loop was added, passed through a hole in the 
neck. In the nest stage, the ring was doubled or many rings 
added. Finally, the ring was eniar fl 
enamelled, covered with filigree, an un 

magnificent specimens of silver and g 

years, it reached a degree of perfect! m ca 

difficulty imitate." 

The forms of many of the Irish b 
identical with numbers found in S 
ornamentation — a curiously involved 

can bo traced back through all ag to m 

remote anticiuity—- is met nowhere el E use 

Teutonic art, though some assert i gi ed to 

Assyria and Egypt. However, this us H as aa 

termed by the learned Kemble, is o 
antiquary can distinguish national p 

also remarkable that the orname 1 m 

copiously in Scandinavia are all of b 

Kid, a metal which, there is every td 

(land abundantly in former times 
q;uantities. That it was used for or ai 

stone celt, is also probable, as the 
ductile metal assume any form by m fl 
two stones. 

Many centuries before the Chri rd 

annals, gold was smelted in Wicklo Liff 

Gohlots and brooches were covered with it, and the artilicera 
name was Ucadan ; but no further mention of native gold occurs 
throughout our ancient histories. However, two thousand years 
after, the story of the old annalist was singularly confirmed ; for, 
in the year 1706, in the same part of Wicklow, perhaps on the 
very site of the furnace of Ucadan, upwards of £10,000 worth of 
native gold was obtained in about two months, and small 
quantities have been gathered there from time to time ever since. 
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The subject of the gold antiquities la one full of mtere^t, and 
even of mystery lEa quantitj of antique manufaoturpd gold 
omamonta dug up m Ireland, even m recent times, has been 
estimated as exceeding half a million of money As much 
more may be lyinff beneath our feet, for, eierv year as new 
cuttings are made for railroads, or bogi are drained deposits of 
gold ornaments come to light. Two or three years ago a daposit 
of massive gold bracelets, in value nearly £5,000, as bright and 
beautiful as if just finished, was dug up in Carlowj and, still 
more recently, several antique golden frontlets were found by a. 
labourer while working in a field, who, utterly unoonscioiis of 
their value, threw them to his children, and the author of the 
Catalogue actually discovered, one day, the son of the man cutting 
them up into nose-rings for his ^ga. They were happily rescued, 
and are now in the Academy. The form is beautiful and classic ; 
it is a half-moon diadem, resembling accurately some seen in 
Etruscan sculpture. 

What inestimable treasures may have been thus lost 1 not 
merely from ignorance, hut also from cupidity; for numbers of 
gold articles have disappeared in the smelting-pot of the jewellers, 
who bought them from the country people at perhaps a fractional 
part of their value. The very small annual sum allowed to the 
Academy by Government is another cause why the worli of 
destruction stiU goes on. Valuable gold ornaments are frequently 
offered there for sale — too valuable, unhappily, for the Academy 
to purchase, and with an indignant regret that is almost like 
a sensB'of shame, the members are obligM. to leave them to their 
fate. Of course legislation could remedy aU this, as it has done 
in Denmark, where the State has secured the possession of all 
antiquities found in the country for the National Museum, 
without any wrong being done to the finder, who is paid the 
full value of all he brings. But in Denmark there is a strong 
national pride in the subject, and the peasant, who is early 
taught by the local authorities the value of such things, would 
s& soon think of destroying an antiquity aa of burning his 
Bible. 

It is still a question among the learned whether this enormous 
amount of manufactured gold, far exceeding aU yet discovered in 
England and Scandinavia, was altogether native, or to some 
extent imported. An analysis of some of the gold has been made, 
to test the identity of its constituents with the gold of Wicklow, 
and in the instance selected the gold was found similar. This fact 
and the ornamentation are proofs to uphold the native theory: 
while opponents state that they came m the way of commerce 
from the Carthaginians who traded hero. Ornaments identical 
with the Irish in form — the twisted torques, the bracelets, the 
diadeins, and frontlets, having been found in the interior qf 
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Africa, and along the Gold Coast ; in India, B bary Sp d 

the islands of tbe 31editerraneaii. 

Several ancient Irish musical instruments, th I f f ■nh h 
■were the harp and trumpet, and numerous f gi t f h p 
have been found also in the oldest crannogea, p g h t 

was the linowledge and the practice of music I 1 d — f t 
confirmed by the Welsli Amiala, which st t tb t th I h 
Burpaased all nations in their proficiency on th h p 

The Museum possesses sixteen antique bron t p t f 

which — the finest specimen yet found m Europe— m a> h t 

eight feet in length, and the joining is cur ly t d w th 
metal studs, a fact proving its antiquity, as t m t h b 
formed in an age unacquainted with the art of Id g "W ti 
regard to coins, Sir william Wilde utterly d es th t b 
ring-money was ever used in Ireland, as stat d by & W 11 m 
Betham, who borrowed hia idea from Vali y f 11 th 
articles hitherto described as ring-money, a w p ed 

deniably to belong' U> chain-dreas or armour. Th t med 

of barter seems to have been so many head of t ) y 

ounces of gold. A native coinage vras utterly li w PI 
amount of broDKe discovered in Ireland is en dp 

the long duration of a period when it was in g 1 b f 

iron was known. Specimens of every obj t sa y t 

people's life have been found fabricated of t — p t 1 
armour, swords, and spears ; culinary vessel caldr p 

and other minor requisites i hair-pins for the il w g I its f th 
women ; brooches for the graceful mantles of tl h f , b t t 
of the dark, dingy, modem compound that bears the name. 
Irish antique bronze was a metal of bright, glowing, golden 
beauty, aud the effect of an army marching with spears o£ this 
metal in the flashing sunlight, we can imagine to have been truly 
magnificent. 

The people of this remote age must have attained considerable 
skill in the manufacturing arts — must have had laws, religion, 
and social culture— yet how little would have been known of them 
if these mute witnesses of a past humanity had not been inter- 
preted by science. Arohjeology and philology are the only 
solvents of the past; and no theory can henceforth be tolerated 
that win not stand the test of being assayed by them. The 
philologist traces the origin and nfSnities of out people in the 
roots of the Irish language ; while their habits, modes of life, 
their position in the scale of civilization throughout the long 
duration of the unwritten age, can only be read in the letters of 
stone, bronze, and gold upon the walla of our Academy, 

Irish manuscripts, though the oldest in North-western Europe, 
date back scarcely further than the fifth or sixth century. Beyond 
that period we enter a region of darkness, through which ng 
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Htoi'ature or letters radiate thejr light; yet, unaasieted by eitliar, 
the wchieologist can reconstruct the primitive world and the 
primitive maa with greater truth and certainty than if he 
possessed both; for the facts of a, musaum are changeless and 
enduring', and can suffer no mutation frorn prejudice or ignorance, 
yet we must remember that it is science alone that gives value to 
these facta. Without its aid a museum would be only an 
aggregate of curious lumber. The archieologist must combine, in 
aByn&atic and comjjrehensive view — must arrange in their proper 
seciuence — must elucidate by a world-wide learning, these aibylmo 
fragments of the past ; or this writing on the wall, though it 
express the most irrefragable truths of history, will remam an 
undecipherod hieroglyphic, aa useless and unprofitable to the 
student as the alphabet of an unknown language, which he is 
unable to form into intelligible words. AU this Sir William 
"Wilde aecomplished for the Museum of the Academy, and in his 
clear and well-arranged volumes we can read the stone pages of 
our history by the light of all the learning and autiijuarian 
reaearoh of the past and present age gathered to one focus. 

The conctusion to be drawn from the facta laid before us is, 
that in an age of remote antiquity (M. Boucher do Perthes, the 
well-known French author and antiquariaai, has written a book to 
prove that it was prior to the Deluge) the entire face of the earth 
was covered by a nomad people, spealring the one language, and 
living after the same rude fashion, with no other weapons than 
sharpened stone. This race passed away, and no research has ever 
jet discovered their name, their language, their religion, or the 
era ot their existence. Not an inscription, not a word, not a 
letter graven on any atone have they left to allay the torturing 
curiosity of the inquirer. Yet traces of them have been found 
from Mesico to Japan ; from the steppes of Tartary to the 
Pampas ; round the shores of every European sea, and along the 
coasts of the two oceans. Whetevermansfoothaatroddenwithia 
historic times, they trod before all history. Even in this outl3dng 
isle of OUTS vestiges of this people are strewn so thickly that the 
very soil seems made of their remains. Then another race swept 
across Europe — a comparatively cultured race, bearing with them 
the chief element of civilization — a Imowledge of metals. They 
Bpread over both sidea of the Danube ; left their footprints in 
Italy and on the shores of the Baltie; overran Switzerland, 
France, and Belgium, giving names to the rivers they passed, the 
mountains they crossed, and the towns they founded, which 
names cling to thorn even to this day. From Belgium they spread 
to Britain, end from tlience, or by tlie eeaooaet of Spain, they 
reached Ireland, where they founded the existing Irish race, and 
brought with them the knowledge of metals, the art of music and 
l^etry, aud the stiU existing Irish language. Historians name 
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these people the Celta. On the Continent they were gTadually 
crushed down beneath the Eoman and Gothic races, and ia Britain 
also hy auccesaiva cOBquesta. But Ireland suffered no conquest. 
Here the old Ceitio race lived and flourished, and here alone their 
language, which everywhere else melted into a compound with 
the Gothic and Latin, maintained its distinct existence. The 
English language is the gradually formed product and result of 
the successive eonqueate of England. But no invading people 
ever gained suiRcent strength in Ireland to influence the original 
language. It exists still amongst us, living and spoken the same 
as when thousands of years ago the Ceitio people nrst d'ossed tie 
Danube and gave it the name it now bears. For this reason all 
the areh^ologists of Europe tura theit eyes to our sacred isle, as 
to the one great museum of the Celtic race. Thus, Professor 
Keller, of Zurich, anxiously studies the formation of Irish cran- 
noges, to compare them with the Swiss; and the learned Pictet, 
of Geneva, demands the iong-deferred completion ot the Irish 
Dictionary, with an ardour that puts to shame our own apathy, 
as without it comparative philology wants its chief comer-stone. 
The great facts of our Museum, illustrated, described, and laid 
before the learned of Europe in a comprehensive form, will go far 
to correct the crude, imperfect notions of Continental writera 
concerning Irish antiquities. For instance. Professor Linden- 
schmidt, of Mayence, assi 
works, that all the ancien 
the Alps were imported fn 
the Irish could never have 
the largest, most varied, 
bronze celts existing is to 
numerous specimens of tl 
discovered on the very spc 
his furnace. This univers 



le tale of tie past, b 
dead Pompeii show that life o: 



EARLY IRISH ART. 

Eably Irish art illustrates in a very remarkable manner those 
distinctive qualities of Irish nature, which we know from the 
legendary Iradilions have characterized our people from the 
earliest times. The earnest religioua faith, the love of gorgeous 
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colourings the tendency to expiess ideas bj symtol, and the vivid 
imagination tliat deliglits in the etrange and unusual, often 
fantastic and grotesque, in place of the absolute and real, combined 
with the patient and minute elaboration of details, ao traly 
Oriental in its spirit, specially mark Irish ornamentation. All 
these reverential, artistic, fanciful, and subtle evidences of the 
peouliar Celtic spirit find a full and significant e ■ ■ .. 

wonderful eplondoura of early Irish art, as f " " 
ancient illuminated manuscripts. 

The reputation of Irish artists for exceller 



productions became so exte d d fh 
the early ages, that at 
forth numbers of her n: 



a chiefly in the 
1 these costly 



lleg and m m 

g Co la 

where they are held as am n^j c 

treasures. For a full and m si s 

jeot it would be impossible to es m e h 

value of Mr. Westwood'a m g fi k o An S d 

Irish MamiaeriptB. The vo m y c M m 

principal iliummated Oelti m pta Eu w 

the moat scrupulous care, e fl M Wes m 

majority of them with the d a agm ing g 
and delicate are tlie lines o m p d 

fact, for ftcouracy of inform d as I 

volume surpasses anything d n C 

United Ejngdom, and may 4 y ■" gr d 

enormously expensive work of Count Bastar I F 

Manuscripts. JMr. Westwood, in a learned prel y ss 

gives his views on the origin and developmen H o-. 
art during the first thousand years of the Chr and fi 

in the ornamentation, as observed by Kemhlea 
Opzis Sihernicwm and an Opus Anglicam,, hut 
perfect of the two, and wholly different from 
the same era, 

The earliest manuscripts of Greece and Rome show nothing like 
this distinctive Celtic art ; nor the Italian mosaics, nor the wall 
paintings of Herculaneum or Pompeii^beautif ul as are the repre- 
sentations of the human figure found there ; nor does Byzantine 
nrt afford any similar types. From whence, then, did the Irish, 
the acknowledged founders of Celtic art in Europe, derive their 
ideas of ornamentation P This is one of the historical mysteries 
which, like the origin of the Round Towers, still awaifa solution. 
One must travel a long way, even to the far East, before finding in 
the decorations of the ancient Hindoo temples anything ap- 
proaching to the typical idea that runs through all Irish orna- 
mentation, Itis, however, an incontrovertible fact, and one proved 
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to demonetffltion hy Mr, Westwood'a learning', labour, and re- 
searches, that a time ■when the pictorial art was almost extinct in 
Italy and Greece, and indeed scarcely existed in other parte of 
Europe — namely, from the fifth to the end of the eighth century 
— a style of art had been originated, cultivated, and brought into 
a most marvellous state of perfection in Ireland absolutely distinct 
from that of any other part of the civilized vrorld ; and which 
bein^ carried abroad by Irish and Saxon missionaries was adopted 
and imitated in the schools of Charlemagne, and in all the other 
great eohoola and monasteries founded by them upon the 
Continent. 

In the middle of the ninth century the influence of the artiste 
of Germany reacted on the productions of England, and in con- 
seciuence ol the more frequent comraunications of learned men 
■with, Rome, classical models began to be adopted, floral decora- 
tions were Jni.roduced, and figures in the Byzantine style. "With 
these the Irish ornamentation was combined, principally in the 
framework of the design. Then it gradually disappeared from 
England, where it was replaced by Franco-Saxon and Teutonic 
art ; so that after the tenth century Mr. Westwood has not found 
any An^o-Sason manuscript executed in the Lindisfome or Irish 
Style. But it remained for several centuries longer in use in 
Ireland, though the ornamental details exhibit little of the ex- 
treme delicacy of the earlier productions. With reference to these, 
Mr. Digby Wyatt observes that, in delicacy of handling and 
minute but faultless execution, the whole range of palieography 
offers nothing comparable to the early Irish manuscripts, espe- 
cially " The Book of Kells," the most marvellous of them all. One 
cannot wonder, therefore, that Giraldus Cambrensis, when over in 
Ireland in the reign of Henry II., on being shown an illuminated 
Irish manuscript, exclaimed, " This ie more like the work of 
angels than of men 1 " 

The peculiarities which characterize true Celtic art, whether in 
stone, metal work, or manuscript illumination, consist in the ex- 
cessive and minute elaborations of intricate ornamental details, 
such as the spirals, the interlaced ribands, and the entwined 
serpents and other animal forma, so familiar la the students of our 
national art treasures in the museum of ■the Koyal Irish Academy, 
These forms are invariahly found in all Irish decoration. The 
initial letters and ornamentations of the ancient manuscripts are 
reproduced in the gigantic stone crosses and the more delicate 
metal work of the shrines and reliquaries; and from this identity 
of ornamentation the age can be determined of all art monuments 
or remains, and objects readily classified as cotemporaneous. The 
Irish adhered with wonderful fidelity to their peculiar art ideas for 
at least eight hundred years ; and while the Saxons coquetted 
■with Frankish art, and finally jfave themselves up wholly to 
19 
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Norman influence, the Irish continued their evclusive de'totion to 
the andent aDd national Celtic type Intensely national, indeed, 
were those early artists ; they gave ideas to the ■world, hut 
received none in exchange. In their pictuiea Gobatli appf^rs as 
an Irish ■warrior, and Da^id bears an Iri6.li harp m his hands, 
■while our Lord Himself, in one of the Irish sculptures, i8 repre- 
sented ■wearing the Irish dreas. When the nation fell undei 
Norman sway in the Weltth century, Norman ideas naturally 
became triumphant ; but everything that is most heautJul and 
interesting in aoticLue Inst art bslocga to the pre-Norman peiiod 
— the gold omamenta, the gorgeous manuscripts, luch as the 
Gospels of Dunww and of Kells; the grandest ot the eculptured 
crosses, Oormac'a Chapel, that architectural gem of Western 
Europe; the richly decorated shrines, such as that of St Moncban, 
" the most important ancient ahrine no-w m e'^istence m these 
islands," Mr. Weatwood states; and specially interesting to us 
Irish, from the recorded fact that it ■was covered with, pure gold 
by Eodericli O'Connor, the last king of Ireland, and was, as the 
Annals state, the most beautiful piece of ait ever made m Erin 
All these evidences of high cultivation and artistic skill were in 
existence long before the Norman adventurers set foot on our 
shores. Irish art, however, died out with Irish Nationality ; and 
in two centuries or so, after the Norman Conquest, it ceased to 
exist, and ■was replaced by the pseudo-Eoman or Irish Komanesque 
style. Irish art can be easily traced throughout the Continent by 
the peculiar ornamentation which characterized it; and wherever, 
amongst the early manuscripts in foreign libraries, one is found 
surpassing all the rest in the singular beauty and firmness of the 
writing, and the esijuisite delicacy of the minute and elaborate 
iUuminations, there at once an Irish hand is recognized as worker, 
or an Irish intellect as teacher. The same symbols and ideas run 
through all of them^there are the same strange, elongated, con- 
torted, intertwined figures ; the same rich mosaics of interlaced 
lines — so minute, so delicate, so rich in brilliant colours, that the 
border of the page seems powdered with crushed jewels. There 
is something almost melancholy in this devotion to a species of 
art in which there was nothing to stimulate the feelings or to 
warm the heart. No representation of nature's glories in tree or 
Bower, or the splendour of human beauty ; the artist's aim being 
rather, it ■would seem, to kill the human in him, by forcing bis 
genius to wort only on the cold abstractions of spirals and curves, 
and endless geometrical involutions, and the infinite monotony 
of those interfaced lines, stilt coiling on, for ever and ever, through 
the centuries, like the windings of the serpent of evil, which they 
■were meant to symbolize, through the successive generations of 
our fated humanity. Truly, these artists oSered up the sacrifice 
of love, Their lives and the labour of their lives were given 
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humbly, silently, reverently to God, and the glory of God's Word. 
They had no other aim in life, and when the work was done, a 
work so beautiful that oven now the world cannot equal it, there 
was no vaicglorioua boaat of himEelf came from the lips of the 
artist worker, hut the manuscript ends with some simple devotional 
words, his name, and the desire to be remembered as the writer, 
like the orate pro me on the ancient tombstones ; this was all ha 
asked or hoped for in return for the years of youth and life ha 
had incarnated in the illuminated pages of the Oospels, For in 
those eaily ages art bad no esiatence save in union with religion. 
Humanity broug-ht t g th U 't m t p ec' ' tm ts t 

pour upon the fe I — 

Sainta—whateve d 

could execute was m d 



make known H h 

crosses, the eostl es 

the golden cover ks B d 

has come down to us that shows a laxury m domestic life. The 
Word of God was shrined in gold, made rich with gems and 
enamels, but the people lived their old simple life in their old 
rude huts ; and even the kings gave their wealth, not to erect 
palaces, but to build churches, to endow abbeys, to help tJie 
cause of God, and speed the holy men who were His ministers, 
in theii crusade against evil, ignorance and darkness. 

It is no idle boast to say that the Irish were the teachers of 
Europe from the seventh to the tenth century in art and religion. 
Mr. Westwood has visited all the great libraries of England and 
the Continent and found abundant evidence tliat Irish art, or 
Hiberno-Saxon art, was diffused over Europe during that period. 
The Greek and Latin manuscripts are not illuminated, but ore 
adorned with intercalated pictures ; Irish art differs from them 
in many respects — amongst others, in having the figures and rich 
ornamentations printed on the leaves and borders of the book 
itself. He has given facsimiles from Irish manuscripts now 
existing in the libraries of Oxford, Cambridge, Durliam, Lichfield, 
Salisbury, Lambeth, the British Museum, and other places ; and, 

{lassing to the Continent, has laid under contribution the great 
ibraries of Paris, Rouen, Boulogne, St. Gall, Milan, Rome, 
Munich, Darmstadt, Stockholm, Copenhagen, and even St. I'eters- 
burg, and thus proved the exceDence to which Irish artists, or 
Saxon artists educated in Irish schools, att«,ined more than a 
thousand years ago. Nor is it strange that Ireland should have 
been the teacher, considering its early Christianity, which had 
made some progress amongst the people even in St. J erome's time ; 
a little later amongst the Britons; but at the end of the aistli 
century Augustine and liis monks found the stolid Anglo-Saxons 

li)— a 
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still in the boude of thair ancieBt paganism and Wodenism, The 
Oeltie race received the Christian faith gladly as early as the 
fourth century, but it was a difficult matter to bring light to the 
Saxon Boul. It has at all times proved itself rather opaque in 
nature. The Saxon tribes of Germany did not renounce their 
idols till forced to it by the strong coercive power and keen sword 
of Charlemagne, in the latter half of the eighti century. 

With Christianity came to Ireland the Knowledge of letters; 
at least no older inscription has been found than tliat on (lie pillar 
atone of Lugnadon, St. Patrick's nephew, which may still he seen 
beside the ruin of St. Patrick's oratory in one of the beautiful 
islands of Lough Oorrib ;* and the oldest manuscript existing in 
Ireland is the Boolt of Armagh, a cony oE St. Jerome's Latin 
version of the Gospels written in the olA Eoman letters, and very 
valuable for the beauty of the writing and the various drawings 
it contains. Learning was at once consecrated to the service of 
God in those early days, and to multiply copies of the Gospels was 
the praiseworthy and devout task of the first great teaehers and 
missionaries. The Book of Durrow and the Book of Kells, both 
of the early part of the sixth century, are believed to be the work 
of St. Columba himself. The latter, the Book of Kells, has filled 
all critics with wonder and admiration. It is more decorated than 
any existing copy of the Gospels, and is pronounced by learned 
authorities to be "the most beautiful manuscript in existence of 
so early a date, and the most magnificent spaeimen of penmanship 
and iDumination in the Westam World," They are both written 
in the Latin uncial character, common to Europe at the time ; 
and here it may be noticed, in passing, that the so-called Irish 
alphabet is simply the Latin alphabet modified by the first 
misaionariea Ui suit the Irish sounda, as Ulphila, the apostle of the 
Goths, invented an alphabet of mingled Greek and Latin 
characters, in order to enable him to make his translation of the 
Gospels into Gothic ; and as the Greek missionaries invented the 
Russian alphabet, which is a modified form of the Greek, for a 
like purpose. That the Irish should retain the old form of the 
Latin letters, while moat of the other nations of Europe have 
discarded it, is to be regretted, as nothing would facilitate the 
study of Irish so much at the present day, when one has so 
little leisure to spell out -with much painful endeavour the 
barbarous symbols of a bygone ag«,as the adoption of the modem 
English alphabet. The first Insli hoolc that was ever printed 
appeared iu 1871, and is now in the Bodleian Library. It is a 
catechism of Irish grammar, and the Irish alphabet has suffered 
no modification or improvement since. It was about the end of 

m and Islaudg," 
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the sixth century that the fame of Irish learning and the skiU of 
Irish artists began to extend to England, and from thence to the 
Contiaent; and Irish scribes were employed to make copies of the 
Gospels and teach the splendid art of illumination in the English 
monasteries. From that period till the end of the ninth century 
the Irish were a power in Europe from their learning and piety — 
eminent in Greek as well as Latin, and the great teochera of 
scholastic theology to the Christian world. The Gospels of 
Lindisfame, executed by monka of lona in the seventh century, 
and now " the glory of the British Museum," form a most 
important element in the early history of Celtic art, as this hook 
fleems to have been the principal model for succeeding artiste. 

In the splendid folio copy of the Gospels at Copenhagen of the 
tenth century, supposed to have been brought to Denmark by 
King Canute, the figure of St. Matthew seated, while another 
saint draws back a curtain, is copied from the Gospels of Lindis- 
farae, while the border is in the tenth century style. The Gospels 
of St. Chad, now in Lichfield Library, are in Uie Irish style of 
the eighth century, and are very noticeable as having marginal 
notes m Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and ancient British, the latter being 
the oldest specimen of the ancient British language now iu 
existence. The illuminations also are copied from the Lindisfame 
book. St. Chad, it is known, was educated in Ireland, in the 
school of St. Finian. There are Irish Gospels at Durham of the 
eighth century. The Gospels of Mac-Keeal are at Oxford, and 
the Gospels of Mac-Duran, the smallest and most beautiful known, 
are in the Archbishop's palace at Lambeth. As Saion art 
progressed and became influenced by Eomaa models, the Irish 
Bcribes were chiefly employed wherever elegance, harmony of 
colour, and extreme delicacy of touch were particularly requisite, 
as in the borders and initial letters. Thus, the Psalter of St. 
Augustine, said to be from Rome, and which resembles in style 
the manuscript Virgil of the fifth century, in the Vatican, is 
framed in pure Celtic art. On the Continent, also, the borders of 
the great manuscripts were generally confined to Irish hands. A 
Latin copy of the Go'pels at Treves, evidently produced by one 
of the establishn t f d d by the Irish upon the Rhine, is 
remarkable for a b t f Celtic, Teutonic, and Franco- 
Byiantine art. Th b d Irish while the figures are 

Byzantine. The Hum t d borders have the glitter and 
radiance of a sett g f J 1 d are thus admirably suited to 
fulfil the true obj t f 11 mentation, which Air. Ruskin 

defines as being " b t f 1 t place, and perfect in its adapta- 
tion to the purpoa f wh h t w employed," 

In the sixth century St, Gall, born in Ireland, accompanied St. 
Columbanus to the Continent, and founded the monastery in 
Switjerland that bears his name. Here many interesting manii- 
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scripts ftnd fragments are fltDl preserved, remarlcable for tlie old 
Irish maiginal notes to the Latin text. These are considered hj 
philologisfa of such importance that thirteen quarto platea and 
facsimUen from them ere given by Dr. Ferdinajid Keller in the 
Zurich Society's Transactions. An interesting relic of an Irish 
saint is also preserved in the Cathedral of 'Wurtibuig — a copy of 
the Gospels of St. Kill an, martyred in 689, and wbidi was found 
stained with his Idood on opening his tomb about fifty years after. 
Thus, the Irish can be traclced, as it were, across Europe by 
their illuminated footsteps. They were emphatically the witnesses 
of God, the light-bearers through the dark ages, and. above all, 
the faithful gnardiana and preservers of God's sacred Word. A 
hundred years before Alfred came to Ireland to be educated, and 
went back to civilize his native comitiy by the knowledge he had 
acquired there, the Christian schools of Germany, under the 
direction of Irishmen, had been founded by Charlemagne. Through 
France, along the Ehine, through Switzerland, Italy, and, Spato, 
the Irish missionaries taught and worked, founding schools and 
monasteries, and illuminating by their learning the darkest pa^es 
of European history. One of the great treasures of the Imperial 
Library of Paris is a beautiful Irish copy of the Latiu Gospels. 
The College of St. Isidore, at Eome, possesses many Irish manu- 
scripts — one of them is a Psalter, folio size, written throughout 
in letters a quarter of an inch long, and which is considered to be 
the finest of the later works of the Irish school. The celebrated 
Golden Gospels of Stockholm are of Hibemo-Saxon art of the 
ninth century. This book has a singular history. It was stolen 
from England, and disappeared for ages, but finally was discovered 
at Mantua in the seventeenth century, and purchased for the 
Eoyal Library at Stockholm. St. Petersburg also possesses a 
highly illuminated copy of the Gospels, which was taken from 
France at tlie time of the great Revolution, and found its way to 
the far North. It is a perfect and beautiful specimen of the Irish 
style of the eight century, and the initial letters can only be 
compared to those of the Book of Kells. All these Irish manu- 
script Gospels are, without exception, copies of St. Jerome's Latin 
version. Mo Irish translation of the Gospels has ever been found. 
Learning was evidentiy considered a sacred tiling, indispt 
for the priesthood, but not necessary for the masses ; yet it 
strange that while the learned and pious Irish sainia and m 
aries were devotmg their Lves to multiplying copies of the 
Gospels for other nations, and disseminating them over Europe, 
they never thought of giving the people of their own land the 
Word of God to read m their own native tongue The leading 
Teutonic races, on the contrary, with thmr free spirit, were not 
satisfied with accepting the doctiinei of the faith, simplj as an 
act of obedience to their teachers. They demanded the right of 
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SMTate judgment, tlie exercise of individual reason, and the 
hospela were translated into Gothic as early as the fourth century 
by Biahop Ulphila for the use of the Gothic nation. 

This remarfeahle hook, called the " Codex Argenteus," ia now in 
the Royftl Library of tlpsala, hoTing', after many dangers and 
viciaaitudea, at laat found its way to the people who hold them- 
Belves the true descendants of the Gotha, end whose king still 
beara the proud title of " King of the Swedes, Goths, and 
Vandals; " and an edition of it, with aTmotaiions, has been pub- 
lished by the learned Professor Andreaa Uppstroro, of Upsala. 

Towards the close of the tenth century tho Prankish style of 
ornamentation, a blending of the classical and the Byzantine, had 
almost entirely superseded the beautiful and delicate Celtic art 
both in England and on the Continent, and about the fifteenth 
century it disappeared even from our own Ireland, the country of 
its origin. The gorgeous niisaala and illuminated Gospels, instinct 
with life, genius, holy reverence, and patient love, were destined 
to he replaced soon after by the dull mechanism of print ; while 
Protestantism used all its new-found strength to destroy that 
innate tendency of our nature which seeks to maaitest religious 
fervour, faith, and zeal by costly offerings and sacriflces. The 
golden-bordered holy books, the sculpturSl crosses, the jewelled 
shrines were crushed under the heel of Cromwell's troopers ; the 
majestic and beautiful abb y w d ■""' a .... _ 

ruin, while beside them rose th m 
Reformed faith, as if the lit 
considered to be the most pt bl 

offer to the God who creat d U 1 
soul to enjoy end manifest th sp t I 
linesa of form, and colour, d y m 

Since that mournful pe d wh th q 

cast down the ternples and ush d th p t f 
has been no revival of art in I 1 d It t w 
fore, that we cling with so m h f f d th gh 
to the beautiful memorials fthpt dwln 
appreciation the efforts ofalll d ddtg 

illustrate and preserve then th jl 11 

which Mr. Westwood has c t b ted t G It art 
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The history of Dublin, so admirably naixated by Mr. Gilbert in 
his learned and instructive volumes,* begins the modem period of 

• "The History ol Dublin." 3 vols. By J, T. Gilbert, M.H.I.A. Dublin. 
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Irish history when Ireland h m d 1 hly un t d w th th 
British Empire — the greate t mp f th w Id — and 1 g d y 
lore, like all the ancient uag' d jjratt le tfd 

and perish before advancing iL t tl 1 imd 

growth of a primeval forest If d mk I 

A sketch of the rise of th p t 1 f I 1 d w fh U th 
changes produced in Irish I f by th w m d t th ght d 
action introduced by Norm fl E rm th f fitt g 

close to the legendary and lyht p od tllfpty 
and charm for the imagin t —.■'--■> " i- 

barda, its shadowy romance i 

fairy world of beauty and grace, of n ^ , . _ _ 

people lived the free, joyous life of the childhood of humanity 
, trader their native princes, and the terrible struggle of a crushed 
and oppressed nation against a foreign master had not yet begun ; 
the struggle that has lasted for seven centuries, and still goes on 
, with exiianstlesa force and fervour. 

The history of cities is the history of nations — the most perfect 
index of the social altitude, mental development, physical per- 
fection, and political freedom, which at any given period a people 
may have attained. Every atone within a city is a hieroglyphic 
of the century that saw it raised. By it we trace human pro- 
gression through all its phases; from the first rude fisher's but, 
the altar of the primitive priest, the mound of tlja first nomad 
warrior, the stone fort^lice or simple fane of the early Christian 
race, up to the stately and beautiful temples and palaces which 
evidence the luxury and refinement of a people in its proudest 
excess, or human genius in its ciimax of manifestation. 

Thus Babylon, Thebes, Rome, Jerusalem, are words that express 
nations. The ever-during interest of the world circles round 
them, for their ruins are true and eternal pages of human history. 

Every fallen column is a fragment of a — ■■ -■'- ' 'l-' = 

ft dynasty. The y d t t 1 w 

philosopher, like th mp 

entire fife of a p pi — t 

these fragments of t t g t ns— th 

of man. 

Statue and col m m 1 m d I 
nation's triumphs t t d Th y hdd th y 

^ze on them, lea th. t y f tl t h p t int 

und martyrs, lead d kwg wh h fl g th w 

dory as a rapal m fl t£ unt y Sp t f th p st, 

from the phantom 1 d dw II in th m d t f h m "W f 1 
their presence, and h th wdf pt wmig, 

alike in the grandeur or decadence o( an aacient city. 

Modern capitals represent also, not only the history of the past, 
but tlje living cpnc?ntrated will of the entire nation. Thus is it 
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with IiondoD, Berlin, and Vienna, while Paris, the ciU verhe, as 
Victor Hugo calls her, lepreaenta not only the teudeaciea of France, 
but of Europe. 

Dublin, however, diflers from all other capitals, past or present, 
in this wise — that by ita history we trace, not the progress of the 
native race, hut the triumphs of its enemies; and that the con- 
centrated will of Dublin has always been in antagonism to the 
feelings of a large portion of the nation. 

The truth is, that though our chief city of Ireland has an 
historical existence older Qian Christianity, yet this fair Ath- 
Cliath has no pretension to be called our ancient mother. From 
first to last, from a thousand years ago till now, Dublin has held 
the position of & foreign fortress within the kingdom; and its 
history has no other emblazonment beyond that of unceasing hos- 
tilityor indifference to the native race. 

"The inhabitants are mere English, though of Irish birth," 
wrote Hooker, three hundred years ago. " The citizens," says 
Holingshed, " have from time to time so galled the Irish, that 
even to this day the Irish fear a ragged and jagged black standard 
that the citizens have, though almost worn to the stumps." Up 
to Henry the Seventh's reign, an Englishman ot Dublin was not' 
punished for killing an Irishman, nor were Irishmen admitted to 
any office within tho city that concerned tha government either of 
the souls or bodies of the citizens. The Viceroys, the Archbishops, 
"'"" ''-'•-- " i Mayors, the Corporations, were all and always 



English, down to the very guild of tailors, of whom it stands c 
record tjiat they would allow no Irishman to be of their fraternity. 
As the American colonists treated the red man, as the Spaniards 



of Oortez treated the Mexicans, aa the English colony of India 
treated the ancient Indian princes, tribes, and people, so tha 
English race of Dublin treated the Irish nation. They were a 
people to be crushed, ruined, persecuted, toimented, extirpated; 
and the Irish race, it must be confessed, retorted the hatred with 
as bitter an aiiimosity. The rising of 1641 was like all Irish 
attempts — a wild, helpless, disorganized effort at revenge ; and 
seven years later we road that Owen Roe O'Neil burned the 
country about Dublin, so that from one steeple there two hundred 
fires could be seen at once. 

This being the position of a conntty and its capital, it is evident 
that no effort for national independence could gam nourishment in 
Dublin, Our metropolis is associated with no glorious moment of 
a nation's career, while in all the dark tragedies of our gloomy 
history its name and influence predominate. Dublin is connected 
with Irish patriotism only by the scaffold end the gallows. Statue 
and column do indeed rise there, but not to honour the sons of the 
eoil. The public idols are forei^ potentates and foreign heroes. 
Macaulaj says eloquently on this subject, " Thg Irish people are 
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doomed to see in every place the monuineata of their subjugation j 
before the senate-house, the statue of their conqueror — within, 
the walla tapestried with the defeats of their fathers." 

No public statue of an illustrious Irishman until recently STer 
gracea the Irish capital. No monument exists to which the gaze 
of tie young Irish children can bo directed, while their fathers 
tell them, " This was to the glory of your countrymen." Even 
the lustre Dublin ix>rrowed from her great Norman colonists has 

Sassed away. Her nohility are remembered only as we note the 
eaecration of their palaces ; the most beautiful of all onr metro- 
politan buildings but reminds us that there the last remn t of 
Eslitical independence wa« sold ; the stately Custom-h 1 t 

lublin has no trade ; the regal pile of Dublin Castle, th t t 
reared by foreign hands to 'curb and awe the city." 

It is in truth a gloomy task to awalreu tlie memories f D bl n 
even of this century. There, in tliat obscure bouse f II m 
Street, visions rise of o. g-hastly night-scene, where th y img 
passionate-hearted Geraldine was struggling vainly in d ath ag ny 
with his betrayers ajid captors. Pass on through the sam t t 
and close by St. Catherine's Church you can trace the sp t wl 
the gallows was erected for Eobert Eramet. Before that somb 

Prison pile two young brothers, handsome, educated, and well 
om, and mairf a fair youn^ form after them, espiated bj d ath 
their fatal aspirations for Irish freedom. Look at that magnifi- 
cent portal, leading now to the tables of the money-changers; 
through it, not a century ago, men, entrusted with the nation's 
rights, entered to sell them, and came forth, not branded traitors, 
hut decorated, enriched, and rewarded with titles, pensions, and 
honours. 

Yet the anomalous relation between our country and its capital 
springs naturally from the antecedenta of both. Dublin was 
neither built by the Irish nor peopled by the Irish ; it is a Scan- 
dinavian settlement in the midst of a southern nation. Long even 
b^ore the Norman inTasion two races existed in Ireland, as dif- 
ferent as the lines of migration by which each had reached it ; 
and tboug'h ages have rolled away since Scythian and Southern 
first met in this distant land, yet the elemental distino ns h 
never been lost; the races have never blended into one h m g 
eouG nationality. Other nations, like the English, hav bl d d 
with their conquerors, and progression and a hiffher c 1 
have been the result, Eoman, Sason, Dane, and Norm h 

left their impress on the primitive Briton ; and from R m 
courage, Saxon thrift, and Norman pride has bean ev 1 d h 
strong, wise, proud isfaad-nation that rules the world — h Ocoan 
Eome. A similar blending of opposite elements, but in d ff n 

Eroportions, has produced Scotch national character — gr w 
iarned, provident, industrious, and unconqnerably ind p d 
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But the Irish rae& reniainB distinct from all others, as Jew or 
Zmcali. It has no elective affinities, enters inl« no new eombina- 
tioDS, forma no new results, attracts to itself no Scythian qualities 
of stem self-reliance and the indomitable pride or jndependecce, 
but still retains all the old virtues and vices of their semi-oriental 
nature, which make the history of Ireland so sad a record of 
mere passionate impulses ending mostlj in failure and despair. 
The English, slow in speecii'.and repellent in manner, are yet able 
not only to rule themselves well and ably, but to rule the world ; 
while the Irish, so fascinating, eloquent, brave, and gifted, have 
never yet achieved a distinctive pin ' the p I't'cal system of 
Europe. We had even the advant t h ed eat 

we taught Englandher letters, Christ dh p pi h It d 

her saints, educated her princes ; w g h th b t g 1 
the best statesmen, the best armies y t w tl 1 w h 
yet found the strength to govern onr w 1. gd m Eth 1 g t 
will tell you this comes of race. It y b L t th 1 

up the stream of time to Ararat, adtytfid ty 

amongst the children of the eight p m 1 god as tl t 

termed them, who there stepped forth f m th p t 

people the newly baptized world, 

A very clever German advises all re w tbg fmth 
Deluge, so that bj no possibility ca gl fa^t, d t col 

lateral, escape notice connected with the matter in hand. "When 
treating of Ireland this rule becomes a necessity. Our nation 
dates from the dispersion, and our faults and failings, our features 
and our speech, have an authentic hereditary descent of four thou- 
sand years. Other primitive nations have been lost by migration, 
annihilated by war, swallowed up in empires, overwhelmed by 
barbarians : thus it was that the old kingdoms of Europe changed 
masters, and that the old nations and tongues passed away. Here 
only, in this island prison of the Atlantic, can the old race of 
primitive Europe be still found existing as a nation, speaking the 
same tongue as the early tribes that first wandered westward, 
when Europe itself was an unpeopled wilderness. 

We learn from sacred:record that the first migrations of tho 
human family, with "one language and one speech," were _from 
the East ; and every successive wave of population has still flowed 
from the rising towards the setting sun. The progression of in- 
tellect and science is ever westward. The march of humanity ia 
opposed to the path of the planet. Life moves contraryto matter, 
A metaphor, it may be, of our spirit exile — this travelling " daily 
further from the East ; " yet, when at the farthest limit, we are 
but approaching the glory of the East again. 

Gradually, along the waters of the Mediterranean, the beautiful 
Islands on its hosom serving as resting-places for the wanderers, 
or bridges for the tribes to pass over, the primal families of the 
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Japhetian race reached in succession tlie three ^at Peninsulas of 
tte Great Sea, in each leaving the germ, of a mighty nation. StOl 
onward, led by the providence of God, they passed the portala of 
the Atlantic, coasted tho shores of the vine-dad France, and so 
reached at length the " Isles of the Setting Sun," upon the very 
verge of Western Europe, 

But many centuries may have elapsed during the slow progres- 
sion of theae maritime colonies, who have left their names 
indelihly stamped on the earth's surface, from Ionia to the Tar- 
tessus of Spain ; and Miriam may have chanted tlie doath-soiig of 
Pharaoh, and Moses led forth the people of God, before the 
descendants of the first navigators landed amidst the verdant 
solitudes of Ireland. 

The earliest tribes that reached our island, though removed so 
far from the centre of light and wisdom, must still have been 
familiar with all science necessary to preserve existence, and to 
organize a new country into a human Habitation. They cleared 
the foreata, worked the mines, built chambers for the dead, after 
the manner of their kindred left in Tyre and Greece, wrought 
arms, defensive and offensive, such as the heroes of Marathon 
used against the long-haired Persians ; they raised altars and 
pillar-stones, still standing amongst us, mysterious and eternal 
symbols of a simple primitive creed j they had bards, priests, and 
lawgivers, the old tongue of Shinar,the dress of Nineveh, and the 
ancient faith whose ritual was prayer and sacrifice. 

The kindred races who remained stationary, built cities and 
temples, still a world's wonder, and arts flourished amongst them 
impossible to the nomads of the plains, or the wanderers by the 
ocean islands ; hut the destiny of dispersion was still on the race, 
and from these central points of civilization, tribes and families 
constantly went forth to achieve new conquests over the yet 
untamed earth. 

Whatever wisdom the early island colonizers had brought with 
them, would have died out for want of nourishment, had not 
these new tribes, from countries where dvilization bad baoome 
developed and permanent, constantly given fresh impulse'! to pro- 
gress. With stronger and more powerful arts and arms, they, in 
succession, gained dominion over their weaker predecessors, and 
by commerce, laws, arts, and learning, they organized families 
into nations, enlightening while tbej subjugated 

The conquest of Canaan gave the second great imj afus to 
the human tides ever flowing westward Irish tradition has 
even, in a confused manner, preserved the names of tn i amongst 
the leaders of the Sidonian fogitnes who landed m Ireland 
Partholan, with his wife Elga, and Gadelms, with his wife Scota 

"This Gadelius," say the legends, "was a noble gentleman, 
light wise, valiant, and well spoken, who, after Pharaoh was 
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drowned, sailed for Spain, and from thence to Ireland, with a 
colony of Greelia and Egyptians, and his wife Scota, a daug-hter 
of Pharaoli's ; and he taug-ht letters to the Irish, and warlika 
feaffl after the Greek and Egyptian manner." 

Theae later tribes brought with them the Syrian arts and civi- 
lization, such as dyeing and weaving, working in gold, silver, and 
brass, besides the written characters, the same that Cadmus after- 
wards gave to Greece, and which remained in use amongst the 
Irish, it is said, until modified by Saint Patriclt into their present 
form, to assimilate them to the Latin. 

Continued intercourse with their Syrian kindred soon filled 
Ireland with the refinement of a luxurious civilization. From 
various sources, we learn that in those ancient times, the native 
dress was costly and picturesque, and the habits and modes of 
living of the chiefs and kings splendid and Oriental, The high- 
bom and the wealthy wore tunics of fine linen of immense width, 
girdled with gold and with flowing sleeves after the Eastern 
fftsliion. The fringed cloak, or eucAula, with a hood, after the 
Arab mode, was clasped on the shoulders with a golden brooch. 
Golden circlets, of beautiful and classic form, confined their long, 
flowing hair, and, crowned with their diadems, the chiefs sat at 
the banquet, or went forth to war. Sandals upon the feet, and 
bracelets and signet rings, of rich and curious workmanship, com- 
pleted the costume. The ladies wore the silken robes and flowing 
veils of Persia, or rolls of linen wound round the head like the 
Egyptian lais, the hair curiously plaited down the back and fas- 
tened with gold or silver bodkins, while the neck and arms were 
profusely covered with jewels,* 

For successive centuries, this race, half Tjrian and half Greek, 
held undisputed possession of Ireland, maintaining, it is said, con- 
stant intercourse with the parent state, and, when Tyre toll, 
commercial relations were continued with Carthage. Oommuni- 
Ctttion between such distant lands was nothing to Phoanician en- 
terprise. Phcenicians in the service of an Egyptian king had 
sailed round Africa and doubled the Cape of Good Hope two 
thousand years before the Portuguese. The same people built 
the navy of King Solomon a thousand years before Christ; and 
led the fleet to India for the gold necessary for the Temple. 

• These relics of a eiviliiation three thousand years old, may still ba 
gajsi upon by modern eyes in the splendid and unrivalled antiquarian 
collection o( the BoyoJ Irish Academy. The golden circlets, the Hbulas, 
torques, bracelets, rmgs, &c„ vorn by the ancient race, are aot only costly 
in value, but often so singularly beautiful in (he working out of minute 
ortistic details, that moilorn art is not merely unable to equal them, but 
unable even to comprehend how the ancient workers in metals could 
socomplish works ol encli deUosto, ahoost microscopic minutenesa of 
finish. 
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Tlioy cast the brazen vessels for the altar, employing' for the pur- 
pose the tin which their merchants must hare hroug-ht from, the 
British Isles. Thus, to use the words of Humboldt, there can ba 
no doubt that three thousand years ago " the Tyrian flig waved 
from Britain to the Indian Ocean." 

A kins' of the race, long before Eomulus founded Rome, erected 
B. college at Taia, where tie Druida tauglit the wisdom of Egypt, 
the mysteries of Bamothrace, and the religion of Tyre. Then it 
waiS that Ireland ■was known as Innis-Alffo—ihe Holy Island — 
held sacred by the Tyrian mariners as the " Temple of tiie Setting 
Sun : " the last limit of Europe, from whence they could watch 
his descent into the mysterious western ocean. 

But onward still came the waves of human life, unceasing, 
unresting. Driven forth from Carthage, Spain, and Gaul, the 
ancient race fled to the limits of the coast, then surged back, 
fought and refought the battla, conq^uering and yielding oy tui-ns, 
till at length the Syrian and the Latin elements blended into a 
new compound, which laid the foundation of modern Europe. 
But some tribes, disdaining such a uuioa, fled from Spain to 
Ireland, and thus a new race, but of the old kindred, was dung on 
our shores by destiny. 

The leaders, brave, warlike, and of royal blood, speedily 
assumed kingly sway, and all the subsequent monarchs of Ireland, 
the O'Briens, the O'Connors, the OWeils, the O'Donnels, and 
Other noble races, cl^m descent from them ! and very proud, even 
to this da^, are the families amongst the Irish who can trace bacli 
their pedigree to these princely Spaniards. 

We have spoken hitherto but of the maritime! colonists — that 
portion of the primal race who launched their ships on tlie 
Mediterranean to found colonies and kingdoms along its shores; 
then passing: out through the ocean straits, the human tides 
surged upon the western limits of Europe, till the last wave found 
a rest on the green sward of ancient Erin. The habits of these 
first colonists were agricultural, commercial, and unwailikej and 
ancient historians have left us a record of their temperament; 
volatile and fickle ; passionate in joy and grief, with quick vivid 
natures prone to sudden excesses ; religious and superstitious ; a 
small, dark-eyed race, lithe of limb and light of heart ; the eternal 
children of humanity. 

For illustrations we need not here lefer to the Eoyal Irish 
Academy, for as they looked and lived three thousand years ago, 
they may be seen to this day in the mountains of Oonnemara and 
Kerry. 

While this race travoUed westward to the ocean by the groat 
southern sea, other families of the Japhetian tribes were pressing 
westward also, but by the great northern plains. From western 
India, by the Caspian and the Caucasus, past the shores of the 
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Euxine, and still ■westward along tlie great rivers of Oenfrnl 
Europe, up to the rude coaeta of the Baltic, could be tracked " the 
westward marches of the unloiown crowded natioua," carrying with 
them fragmeata of the earlj Japhetiac wisdom, and memories of 
the auciect prima! tongue brought from the far East; but, as they 
camoved further from the great lines of human intercourse, and 
■were subjected to the influence of rigorous climates and 
nomadic habits, gradually becoming a rude, fierce people of 
warriors and hunters, 'predatory and cniel, living by the chase, 
■warring with the wild wolyea for their prey, and with each other 
for the best pasture-grounds. Driven by the severity of the 
seasons to perpetual migration, they built no cities and rwsed no 
monuments, save the sepulchroJ mound, which can be traced from 
Tartaiy to the German Ocean. 

Without the civilizing aids of commerce or literature, their 
language degenerated iato harbarous dialects; their clothing waa 
the skin of wild beasts ; their religion, confused relics of ancient 
creeds,' contributed by the wandering colonies of Egypt, Media, 
Greece, and Tyro, which occasionally blended with the Scythian 
hordes, wherein Isis, Mercury, and Hercitles, the symbols of wis- 
dom, eloquence, and courage, were the objects worshipped, though 
deteriorated by savage and sanguinary rites, whose sacrifices were 
human victims, and whose best votary was he who had slain most 

From long wandering through the gloomy r^ions where the 
sun is darkened by perpetual clouds, they called themselves the 
" Children of the Night," and looked on her as the primal mother 
of all things. 

Their pastimes symhoHzed the fierce daring of their lives. At 
their banciuets they quaffed mead from the slculls of the slain, and 
chanted war-songs to the music of their clashing bucklers, while 
their dances were amid the points of their unsheathed swords. 

From the influence o£ chmate, and from constant intermarriage 
amongst themselves, certain physical and mental types became 

Eermanently fixed, and the gigantic frame, the fair hair and "stern 
lue eyes'" of the Scythian tribes, along with their hold, free, 
warlike, independent spirit, are still the marked characteristic of 
their descendants. For amidst these rude races of lion-hearted 
men, who cleared the forests of Central Europe for future empires, 
there were great and noble virtues bom of their peculiar mode of 
life : a love of freedom, a lofty sense of individual dignity, bold 
defiance of tyranny, a fortitude and courage that rose to heroism 
— the spirit that brooks no fetter either on the mind or frame. 
We see that such men were destined for world-rulers. To them 
Furope is indebted for her free political systems ; the chivalry 

*■ Tho flxproEsion of Tacitna. 
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tliat ennobled warfare and elevated women d (! 1 a 
reformation that freed Christianity from b p rs t E y 

charter of human freedom dates from the Scytl f es 

The great nortlierii conoourBe of fierce, w Id t h mp d- 

hended originally nnder the name of Scythi 'tt d 

haying spread themselves over the north to th y h gd m f 
the lYosl-Giants, amidst frozen seas and drift g 1 t ed 

southward, tempted hy softer climes and rich I da and und 
the names of Goth, Vandal, Frank, and N d aat t 

tribes of the Scythian warriors poured their r d mass p i 
early and refined civilization or the Mediter t 

Suering wherever they appeared and holding b ly wh te 
ley conq^uered. 

The Roman empire trembled and vanished b f th t hi 
might of the long-haired Goths, They ked Em d 

threatened Constantinople : Attica, Italy, Si F d 

Germany yielded to the barbaric power. Bet tl fifth 
tury the Scythians had conquered the world, d y k gd m 
in Europe is ruled by them to this bour. 

How strangely contrasted the destinies f th tw gi t 
Japhetian races I What vicissitudes of fort Tl id 

lettered, oriental ligbt-bringers to Europe— h f d f 11 
kingdoms, the first teachers of all knowledg tl th t 

peopled Tyre, Carthage, Greece, Ita,ly, Spain, d G 1 d g ad d 
tumbled, and almost annihilated ; the last po m t f th m 
crushed up in the remote fastnesses of the h 11 1 g h aat 
line of Europe j step by step driven baclcward f th Atl t , aa 
the red man of America had been driven to the Pacific, till, over 
the whole earth they can be found nowhere as a nation, save only 
in Ireland, while the rude, fierce Scandinavian hordes have risen 
up to be the mightiest of the earth, Greece subdued Asia, and 
Rome subdued Greece, but Scythia eontjuered Rome 1 The 
children of night and of the dark forests rule the kingdoms that 
rule t!ie world. 

They have given language and laws to modern empires, and at 
the present day are at the bead of all that is most nowarful, most 
thoughtful, most enterprising, and most learned throughout the 
entire globe. 

The story of how the Scythian first came to the British Islands, 
has been preserved in the Welsb annals, which date back three 
thousand years. The legend runs tliat their ancestors, the nation 
of the Cimbri, wandered Ions over Europe, forgetting God's 
name, and the early ■wisdom. At length they crossed " tlie ha^y 
sea " (the German Ocean) from the country of the pools (Belgium) 
and came to Britain, the sea-girt land, called by them Cambria," 

» This liB the Latiaiaed form o£ the original word 
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or, first mother; and they were the firat who trod the soil of 
Britain. There their poets and haids recovered the loat name o£ 
God, the eaored I.A.O., and the primal letters their fnretalbera 
had known, called the ten signs. And ever =ince they hate poa- 
BBESed relig-ion and literature, though the harda kept the ■^igna 
secret for many agea, go that all learning might be limited to 
themaelvea. 

The paramount monarch of the Cimhn nation reigned at Lon- 
don, and a atate of poetry and peace lonff continued, till the 
Dragon-Aliens appeared on their coasts The ancient Ciuibri re- 
treated info Walea, where they have ever amce remained Tho 
Picta seized on Caledonia, and the Savons on England, until, lu 
their turn, they were conquered by the Danea 

Ireland at that period was the moat I'-arned and powerful island 
of the Weat. Through all changea of European dynasties ahe 
retained her independence. From the MiIpsiiu to the Nuiman, 
no conqueror had trod her soil.* 

Meanwhile England, who never yet successfully re'usted an 
invading enemy, paaSfMl under many a foreign yoke For flie 
himdred years the IJomans held her aa a province to aupply tJieir 
legions with roeruits, and the abject submiaaion of the nativea 
called forth the bitter sarcasm, that " the good of his country w is 
the only cause in which a Briton had forgot to die " 

The acquisition of Ireland was eagsrly coveted by the imperial 
race, but though Agricola boaated he would conquer it with a 
single legion, and even went so far towards the completion of his 
design aa to line all the opposite coasts of Wales with his troops, 
yet no Roman soldier ever set foot on Irish soil. 

Rome had enough of work on baud just then, (or Alaric the 
Goth is at her gates, and Attila, the scourge of God, is ravaging 
her fairest provinces. The imperial mother of Colonies can uo 
longer hold her own or aid her children ; England is abandoned to 
her fate, and the Irish from tlie weat, the Scythian from the 
north, the Saxon from the east, asaault, and desolate, and despoil 

The Scythian Picts poiiridown on her cities, "killing, burning, 

and destjoyinc." The Irish land in swarms from tlheir imrrahn. 

with i 

<1 all." 

English aent ambassadors to Rome "with their garments rent, 
and aand upon their heads," bearing that most mournful appeal of 
an hurabled people — "to jEtius, thrice Consul ; the groans of the 
Britons. The barbarians drive ns to the sea, the aea drives ua 
back to the barbarians ; thus, between two kinds of death, we ara 
eitiier slBnghtered or drowned." 

• The Danes were never more than a colony in Ireland. 
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Uut uo lielp comes, for Bome hereelf is devaatjited by Hun and 
Vandol, and the empire is falling Itke a Hhattered world. 

Tliua England passed helplessly under the Saxon yoke, and so 
rested some hundred years; Ireland the whUe remaining as free 
from Saxon thrall as she had boon from Eoman rula. 

Through all these centuries the current of human life still flowed 
westward from tlie unltnown mysterious regions of Central Asia. 

It was about the close of the eighth century, when the Scythian 
Charlemagne was crowned Emperor of Eome in the city of the 
Caesars, that the fierce children of Thor and Odin, after having 
swept across Northern Europe to the limit of the land, flung their 
fortunes to the stormy seas, and began to earn that terrible yet 
romantic renown with which history and saga have invested the 
deeds of the Scandinavian sea kings. The raven on their blaclt 
banner was the dreaded symbol of havoc aud devastation aJi along 
the sea coasts and islands of the Atlantic. In England, Saxon 
rule fell helplessly before the power of the new invaders, as wave 
after wave of the ruthless sea-ravagers dashed upon the sluggish 
masses of the heptarchy. 

After two hundred years of protracted agony and strife, Saxon 
sway was annihilated for ever, and Canute the Dane reigned in 



Meanwhile, the well-appointed fleets of Norsemen and Danes 
were prowling about the cost of Ireland, trying to obtain a footing 
on her yet unconquored soil. 

When these pagan pirates first appeared on our shores, Ireland 
had enjoyed a Christian civilization of four centuries. The light 
of the true faith had been there long before it shone upon rude 
Saxon England. The Irish of that early era excelled in music, 

iioetry, and many arts. They had a literature, colleges for the 
earned, an organized and independent hierarchy, churches and 
abbeys, whose ruins stUl attest the sense of the beautiful, as well 
as the piety which must have existed in the founders. Their 
manuscripts, dating from this period, are older than those of any 
other nation of Northern Europe; their music was distinguished 
by its pathetic beauty, and the ballads of tbeii' bards emuteted in 
force of expression those of ancient Homer. At the time that 
the Scots were totally ignorant of letters, and that the princes of 
the heptarchy had to resort to Irish colleges for instruction in the 
liberal sciences, Ireland held the proud title of the "Ishind of 
Saints and Scholars ; " and learaed men went forth from her 
shores to evangelize Europe. 

One Irish priest founded an abbey at lona; another was the 

friend and counsellor of Charlemagne; a third, of equal celebrity, 

founded monasteries both in France and England. The Irish of 

elijvou eonturies ago were the apostles of Europe 1 

The Noreemon, or " whita strangers," as the Irish called them 
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who swept like a hurricane over this early civilization, -were 
fierce pag'aiis, v/ho respected neither God nor man. Not till thwa 
centuriea after their arrivel in Ireland were they converted to the 
Christian faith. They pillaged towna, burned churches, destroyed 
manuscripts of the past which no future can restore, olundered 
abbeys of all that learning, saoictity and civilization had accumu- 
lated of the eaered, the costly, and the beautiful, and gave the 
Irish nothing in return but lessons of their own barbarnus ferocity. 
Then it was we hear how Irish mothers gave their infanta food on 
the point ot their father's sword, and at the baptism left the right 
arms of their babes unchristened that they might stiike the more 
relentlessly. The Syrian and the Scythian, Uie ohildcen of the 
one Japhetian race, met at Ia.st in this ultifim tkule of Europe, 
after a three thousand years' diyergence ; and even then, thougti 
they met with fierce animosity and inextinguishablo hatred, yet 
linwerings of a far-off ancient identity in the language, the 
traditions, and the superstitions of each, could still be traced in 
these children of the one mighty fatlier. 

Great consternation must have been in Ireland when the 
report spread that a fleet of sixty strange sail was in the Bojne, 
and that another of equal number was sailing up the Liffey. The 
foreigners leaped from their shi^s to conquest, Daring brought 
success; they sacked, burned, pillaged, murdered ; put a captive 
king to death in his own gyves at their ships ; drove the Irish 
before them from the ocean to the Shannon; till, with roused 
spirit and gathered force, the confederate kings of Ireland in 
return drove back the white foreigners from the Shannon U> the 
ocean. But they had gained a footing, and inroads, with plunder 
and devastation, never ceased from that time till the whole eastern 
sea-border of Ireland was their own. There they established 
theraBelves for four centuries, holding their first eonqaeats, but 
never gaining more, until they were finally expelled by the 
Normans. 

To these red-haired pirates and marauders Dublin owes its 
existence as a city. The Ath-GUaih of the Irish, though of 
ancient fame, was but an aggregate of huts by the aide of the 
Liffey, which was crossed by a bridge of hurdles. The liings of 
Ireland never made it a royal residence, even after Tara was 
cursed by St. Eodan. Their palaces were in the interior of the 
island ; but no doabt exists that Aih-CKatk, the Ebiana of 
Ptolemy, was a well-known, port, the resort of merchantmen from 
the most ancient times. There were received the Spanish wines, 
the Syrian silks, the Indian gold, destined for the princes and 
nobles J and from Uience the costly merchandize was transported 
to the interior. 

But Dublin, with its fine plain watered by the LifCey, its nohio 
lay, guarded by the sentinel bills, at oaco aftractod the special 
20—2 
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notice of the told Vikinga, Their chiefs fixed their residence 
there, and assumed the title of Kings of Dublin, or Kings of the 
Dark Water, as the word may be translated. They erected a 
fortress on the very spot where the Norman Castle now rules the 
city, and, after their conyeraion, a cathedral, still standing amongst 
us, venerable with the memories of eight hundred years. 

Their descendants are with us to this day, and many families 
might trace back their lineage to the Danish leaders, whose names 
have been preaeryed in Irish history, Amongst sundry of " these 
great and valiant captains " are named Swanchean, Griffin, Albert 
Koe, Torbert Duff, Goslyn, Walter English, Awley, King of 
Denmark, from whom descend the Macaulays, made more illus- 
triouB by the modern historian of their race than by the ancient 
pirate king. There are also named Handal O'Himer, Algot, 
Ottarduff Earl, Fyn Orossagh, Torklll, Fox "VVasbagg, Trevan, 
Baron Robert, and. others ; names interesting, no doubt, to those 
who can claim them for their ancestry. 

The .Norsemen having walled and fortified Dublin, though 
including but a mile witnin its circumference — whereas now l^e 
dty includes ten — proceeded to fortify Dunleaiy, now Kingstown, 
in order to secure free passage to theii ships. Then, from their 
stronghold of Dublin, they nSide incessant inroads upon the broad 
lich plains of the interior. They spread all along Meath, which 
received its name from them, of "Fingall" (the land of the white 
stranger) ; they devastated as far north as Armagh, as far west as 
the Shannon ; Wexford, Waterford, and Limenck became half 
Ilanish cities. Everywhere their course was marked by barbaric 
spoliation. At one time it is noticed that they carried off a 
"great yrey of women" — thus the Eomans woo'd their Sabine 
brides ; indeed the accounts in the Irish annals of the shrines they 
burned, the royal graves they plundered, the treasures they 
pillaged, the ferocities they perpetrated, are as interminable as 
they are revolting. 

When beaten back by the Irish princes they crouched within 
their walled city of Dublin, till an opportunity offered for some 
fresh exercise of murderous cunning, some act of audacious rapine. 
Thus the contest was carried on for tour centuries between the 
colonists and the nation; mutual hatred ever increasing) the 
Irish kings of Leinster still claiming the rights of feudal lords 
over the Danes ; the Danes resisting every effort made to dis- 
lodge them, though they were not unfrequently forced to pay 
tribute. 

Sometimes the Irish kings hired them a.' mercenarie9 to assist 
in the civil wars which raged perennially amongst them. Some- 
times there were intermarriages between the warring foea — the 
daughter of Brian Boro' wedded Sitric, King of the Danes of 
Dublin. Occasionally tiie Irish kings got possession of Dublin, 
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anct ravaged and pillaged in retura. Once the Banee were driven 
forth completely from the city, and forced to take refu|?e upon 
"Ireland's Eye," the lone sea rock, since made memorable by 
a tragic history. Malaehy, King of Meath, besieged Dublin 
for three days and three nights, burned the fortress, and carried 
off the Daninh regalia ; hence the allusion in Moore's song to 
" Tlie Collar of Gold which he won from the proud invader." 
But tlie most terrible defeat the Danes ever sustained was at 
Olontarf, when ten thousand men in coafa of mail were opposed 
to King Brian ; but " the ten thousand in armour were cut 
in pieoea, and three thousand warriors slain besides." Even the 
Irish children fought against the invader. iThe grandchild of 
King Brian, a youth of fifteen, waa found dead with his hand fast 
bound in the hair of a Dane's head, whom the chUd had dragged 

Still the Danish colony was not uprooted, though after this 
defeat they grew more humble, kept within their city ot Dublin, 
and paid tribute to the kings of Leinster, and to the paramount 
monarch of Ireland. 

Up to this period, therefore, we see that the Irish race had co 
relationship whatever with their capital city; they never saw 
the inside of their metropolis unless they were carried there as 
prisoners, or that they entered with fire and sword ; and, stranger 
still, during the many centuries of the existence of Dublin as a 
city, up tothepreaent time, the Irish race have never ruled there, 
or held possession of the fortress of their capital. 

But the time of judgment upon the Danes was approaching, 
thghtdi t mbylhhd Ath'' inEg 
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ascends the throne of Alfred. Dane and Saxon fall helplessly be- 
neath his feet, and his tyrannies, his robberies, his conflscations, 
are submitted to by the subjugated nation without an effort at 
resistance. 

His handful of Norman nobles seized upon the lands, the wealth, 
the honours, the estates of the kingdom, and retain them to this 
hour. And justly j bo noble a race as the Norman knights were 

* Hogan, the graatlhiBtorioal sculptor o£ Ireland, has iilustratad this era 
of Irish history bj[ a flue group, heroic and poetical in idea, as well as 
beantiFul in eiecution, like erery worb that procsoded from the gifted mind 
of this distinguished artist. 
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made for masters. The Saxona sunk at once to the level of serfs, 
of traders and menials, from, which they have neyer risen, lenving 
England divided into a Norman aristocracy -who hava all the 
land, and a Saxon people who have all me toil ; crushed by 
the final eonciuerors, they e&tk to be the sediment of the 

The Irish had a different destiny ; for five hundred years they 
fought tlie battle for independence with the Normans, nor did 
their chiefs sink to be the pariahs of the kingdom, as the Saxoua 
of England, but retain their princely pretensions to this d^. 
The O'Connors, the CBriens, O'Neils, Kavanaghs, O'Donn^, 
yield to no family in Europe in pride of blood and ancestral 
honours ; while, by Jatermarriag'e with the Norman lords, a race 
was founded of Norman Irish — perhaps the finest specimens of 
aristocracy that Europe produced — the Qeraldines at their head, 
loving Ireland, and of whom Ireland may be proud. 

A hundred years passed by after the Norman conquest of Eng- 
land. Three kings of the Norman race had reigned and died, and 
still the conquest of Ireland was unattempted ; no Norman knight 
had set foot on Irish soil. 

The story of their coming begins with just such a domestic 
drama as Homer had tumSl into an epic two thousand years 
before. A fair and faithless woman, a king's daughter, fled from 
her husband to the arms of a lover. All Ireland is outraged 
at the act. The kings assemble in conclave and denounce ven- 
geance upon the crowned seducer, Dermot, King of Leinster. 

He leagues with the Danes of Dublin, the abhorred of his 
countrymen, but the only allies he can find in his great need. 
A battle is fought in which Dermot is defeated, his castle of 
Ferns is burned, his kingdom is taken from him, and he himself 
is solemnly deposed by the confederate kings, and banished be- 
yond the seas. Koderick, King of all Ireland, is the inexorable 
and supreme judge. Ha restores the guilty wife to her husband ', 
but the husband disdains to receive her, and she retires to & 
convent, where she expiates her crime and the ruin of her country 
by forty years of penance. The only records of her aftorwai^A 
are of her good deeds. She built a nunnery at Clonmaenoise ; 
she gave a ehalioe of gold to the altar of Mary, and cloth for nine 
altars of the Church ; and then Dervorgil, the Helen of our Iliad, 
is heard of no more. 

Dermot, her lover, went to England, seeking aid to recover his 
kingdom of Leinster. In a year he returns with a band of 
Welsh mercenaries, and marches to Dublin; but is again de- 
feated by the confederate kings, and obliged to pay a hundred 
ounces of gold to O'Eourke of Breffny, "for the wrong he had 
done him respecting his wife," and to give up as hostage to King 
Eoderick his only son. But while parleying with the Irish 
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tiogH, Dermot waa secretly soliciting Euglisb aid, and not un- 

Memorable was the year 1170, wlien the renowned Strongbow, 
Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Pembroke, and bis Norman knigbte, 
landed at Wexford to aid the banished king ; and when Deimot 
welcomed hia illustrious allies, little he thought that by hia hand 



The compact with the foreignera was sealed with hie son's 
blood. No sooner did Bjng Roderick hear of the Norman land- 
ing, than he ordered the royal Kavanagh, tie hostage of King 
Dermot, to be put to death ; acd henceforth a doom seemed to be 
on the male heirs of the line of Dermot, ae fatal as that which 
rested upon the house of Atrides. 

Dermot had an only daughter remaining. He ofiered her in 
marriage to the Bar! of Pembroke, with the whole kingdom of 
Leinster for her dowry, so as he would help him to his re- 
venge. After a great battle against the Danes, in which the 
Normans were victorious, the marriage was celebrated at Water- 
ford. 

" Sad Eva gazed 
All round tliat bridal field of blood, amaicd ; 
Spoused to new fortuQBB."* 

No record remains to lis of the beauty of the bride, or in 
what language the Norman Itnight wooed her to his arms ; this 
only we know, that Eva, Queen of Leinster in her own right, and 
Countess of Pembroke by marriage, can numliet' amongst her de- 
scendants the present Queen of England. Of the bridegroom, 
Cambrensis tells us that he was " ruddy, freckle-faced, gray-eyed, 
his face feminine, his voice small, his neck Jittlo, yet of a high 
Btature, ready with j^ood words and gentle speeches." 

The same authority describes Dermot from personal observa- 
tion — " A tall man of stature, of a large and great body, a valiant 
and bold wairior, and hy reason of his continued hallooing his 
voice was hoarse. He rather chose to be feared than loved. 
Eough and generous, hateful unto strangers, he would be against 
all men and ail men against him." 

From Waterford to Dublin was a progress of victory to Der- 
mot and his allies, for they marched only through the Danish 
settlements of which Dermot was feudal lord. At Dublin King 
Roderick opposed them with an army. Three days the battle 
raged ; then the Danes of Dublin, fearing Dermot'a wrath, 

■•The Irish Celt to tho Irish Norman, from " Foems," by Aubrey da 
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opened their gates, and ofEered him gold and silver in aliiina- 
ance if he would spare their lives; but, heedless of treaties, tha 
Norman Itnig-hts rushed in, slew the Danes in their owa fortress, 
drove the rest to the sea ; and thus ended the Danish dynasty 
of four centuries. Never more did they own a foot of ground 
throughout the length or breadth of the land. An Irish army, 
aided by Norman skill, had eSeoted their complete extinction. 
The Kingdom of Leinater was regained for Dermot, and he and 
his allies placed a garrison in Dublin. This was the last triumph 
of the ancient race. The kingdom was lost even at the moment 
it seemed regained, That handful o£ Scythian warriors, scarcely 
visible amid Dermot's great Irish army, are destined to place the 
yoke upon the neck of ancient Ireland. 

The brave Roderick gathered together another army, and, with 
sixty tbousand men, laid siege to Dublin, O'Bourke of Breffny 
aiding him. They were repulsed. O'Rourke was taken prisoner, 
and hanged with his head downwards, then beheaded and the 
head stuck on one of the centre gates of the castle, " a spectaolo 
of intense pity to the Irish;" and Roderick retired into Con- 
nauffbt to recruit more forces. 

There is something heroic and self-devoted in the efforts which, 
for eighteen years, were made by Roderick against the Norman 
power. Brave, learned, just, and enlightened beyond hia ago, he 
alone of all the Irish princes saw the direful tendency of the 
Norman inroad. All the records of his reign prove that he was 
a wise and powerful monarch. He had a fleet on the Shannon, 
the like of which bad never been seen before. He built a royal 
residence in Oonnaught, the ruins of which are still existing to 
attest its former magnificence, so far beynnd aU structures of the 
period, that it was known in Ireland as the beautiful house. He 
rounded a chair of literature at Armagh, and left on endowment 
in perpetuity, to maintain it for the instruction of the youth of 
Ireland and Scotland. A great warrior, and a fervent patriot, hia 
first effort, when he obtained thecrown,wa8 to humble the Danish 
power. Dublin waa forced to pay him tribute, and he was in- 
augurated there with a grandeur and luxury unknown before. 
When Dermot outraged morality, he deposed and banished him. 
When Dermot further sinned, and traitorously brought over the 
foreigner, Roderick, with stem justice, avenged the father's treason 
by the son's life. His own son, the heir of hie kingdom, leagaed 
with the Normans, and was found fighting in their ranks, 
Roderick, like a second Brutus, unpitjing, yet heroically just, 
when the youth was brought a prisoner before him, himself 
ordered his eyes to be put out. His second son also turned 
traitor, and covenanted with the Normans to deprive hia father of 
the kingdom. Then Roderick, surrounded by foreign foes and 
domestic treachery, quitted Connaught, and went through the 
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ptoyinces of Ireland, Beeting to stir up a spirit as heroic as his 
own in the hearts of hia coBntrymm. Boon after his unworthy 
eon wo,s killed in some hroil, and Roderick resumed the kingly 
functions; hut while all the other IrJsh princes took the oath of 
fealtjr to King Henry, he kept aloof beyond the Shannon, equally 
disdaining' treachery or euhmiasSon. His last son, the only one 
worthy of him, being defeated in a battle by the Normans, slew 
himself in despcir. 

The male line of hia house was now extinct ; the independence 
of his country was threatened ; Norman power was growing strong 
in the land, and his continued efforts for eighteen years to arouse 
the Irish princes to a sense of their danger was unavailing. 
Wearied, disgusted, heartbroken, it may be, he voluntarily laid 
down the sceptre and the crown, and retired to the monastery of 
Cong, where he became a monk, and thus, in penance and seclusion, 
passed ten years — the weary ending of a fated life. 

He died there, twenty-eight years after the Norman inTasion, 
"after exemplary penance, victorious over the world and the 
devil ; " and the chroniclers record his title upon his grave where 
he is laid — 

" Eoderitlt O'Connor, 
King of all Ireland, both of the Irisli and English." 

Seven centuries have passed since then, yet even now, which of 
UB could enter the beautiful ruins of that ancient abbey, wander 
through the arched aisles tapestried by ivy, or tread the lonely 
silent chapel, once vocal with prayer and praise, without sad 
thoughts of sympathy for the fate of the last monarch of Ireland, 
and perchance grave thoughts likewise over the destiny of apeople 
who, on that grave of native monarchy, independence, and 
nationality, have as yet written no Eehitrsam, 

Exactly ten months after the Normans took possession of Dublin, 
King Dermot, " by whom a trembling sod was made of all Ireland, 
died of an insufferable and unknown disease — for he became putrid 
while living— without a will, without penance, without the body 
of Christ, without unction, as his evil deeds deserved." 

Immediately the Earl of Pembroke assumed the title f K g f 
Leinster in right of his wife Eva. Whereupon Henry of E gl d 
grew alarmed at the independence of his nobility, and h ed 
over to assert his claims as lord paramount. To hia rem t 
Strong-bow answered, " What I won was with the sw d wh t 
was given me Ig-iveyou." An agreement was then mad bywh h 
Strongbow retamed Dublin, while Henry appointed wh t 1 1 
he chose over the other provinces of Leinster. 

When the first Norman monarch landed amongst us, the 
memorable 18th day of October, 1173, no resistance was offered by 
any party ; no battle was fought. The Itish chiefs were so elated 
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at the Danish overthrow, ttat tliey sven volunteered oatha of 
fealty fa tte foreign prince who nod been in soma aoxt their 



deliverer. Calmly, as m a state pageant, Henry proceeded from 
Wexford to Du.biin ; his route lay only through the conquered 
Danish possessions, now the property of the Countess Eva; there 



.r therefore of opposition. On reaching the city, "he 
caused a royal palace to be built, very curiously contrived of 
smooth wattela, after the manner of the country, and there, with 
the kings and princes of Ireland, did keep OhrLetmaa with great 
solemnity," on tie very spot where cow stands St. Andrew's 
Church. 

Eing Henry remained sii months in Ireland, the longest period 
Tvhich a foreign monarcb has ever passed amongst ns, and during 
that time he never thouR-ht of fightmg a battle wif h the Irish. As 
yet, the whole result of Norman, victories waa the downfall of the 
Danes, in which object the Irish had gladly assisted. Strongbow 
and Eva reigned peacefully in our capital. Henry placed 
governors over the other Danish cities, and ia order that Dublin, 
from which the Danes had been expelled, might be repeopled, he 
made a present of our fair city to tte good people of Bristol. 

AccoAingly a colony from that towii, famed for deficiency in 
personal attractions, came over and settled here; but thirty years 
after, the Irish, whose instincts of beauty were no doubt offended 
bv the rising generation of Bristoiiaas, poured down from the 
wicklow hills upon the ill-favoured colony, and made a quick 
ending of them by a general maasacre. 

In a fit of penitence, also, for the murdered A Becket, Henry 
founded the Abbey of Thomas Court, from which Thomas Street 
derives its name, and then the excommunicated king quitted 
Ireland, leaving it unchonffed, save that Henry the Norman held 
" e possessions of Torkil the Dane, and Dublin, from a Danish, had 



become a Norman city. Five hundred years more had to elapse 
before English jurisdiction extended beyond the ancient Danish 
pale, and a Cromwell or a "William of Nassau was needed for the 



final conquest of Ireland, aswell as for the redemption ot England. 
Nothing can be more absurd than to talk of a Saxon conquest of 
Ireland. The Saxons, an ignorant, rude, inferior race, could not 
even maintain their ascendency in England. They fell hefore the 
superior power, intelligence, and ability ot the Norman, and the 
provinces of Ireland that fell to the first Norman nobles were in 
reality not gained by battles, but by the intermarriage of Norman 
lordswiththedaughtersof Irishkinga. Hence it was that in right 
of their wives the Korman nobles early set up claims independent 
of the English crown, and the hereditaiy rights, being transmitted 
throngh each generation, were perpetually tempting the Norman 
aristocracy into rehellion. English supremacy was as uneasily 
borne by the De Locys, the Geraldines, the Butlers, and others 
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of tte Norman stock, aa by the O'Connors, the Kavanoglis, the 
OWoib, or the O'Eriens, The great Kicliard de Burgho married 
Odierua, grand-dan g'bter of Cathal OrOTdearj:, king of Ooncaught. 
Hence tie De Burghos assumed the title of Lords of Connaugat, 

King Eoderick, as wa have said, left no male isaue. Hia 
kingdom deecended to hia daughter, wlio married the Norman 
knight, Hugo de Lacy. Immediately De Lacy set up a claim as 
independent wince in right of hia vr'de, assumed legal state, took 
the title of King of Meath, and appeared in piihlic with a golden 
ctown upon his head, and ao early as twenty-five years after the 
invasion, John de Oourcy and the son of tois De Lacy marched 
offainat the English of Leinster and Munster. Many a romance 
could be woTen of the destiny and viciesitudes of this great race, 
haif Irish, half Norman ; independent princes by theone aide, and 
English aubjocts by tlie other. 

The great Earl of Pembroke lived but- a few years after his 
capture of Dublin. The Irish legends say that St. Bridget killed 
him. However, he and Eva had no male heir, and only one 
daughter, named Isabel, after the Earl's mother, who was also 
aunt to lie reigning king of Scotland. 

Thia young girl was sole heiress of Leinster and of her father's 
Welsh estates. Eicbard Oceur de Lion took her to hia court at 
London, and she became his ward. In due time she married 
WiUiam Marahall, called the great Earl, hereditary Earl Marshal 
of England, and Earl of Pembroke and Leinater, in right of hia 
wife. High in office and favour with the king, we read that he 
carried the sword of state before Richard at his coronation, and as 
a monument of his piety, he left Tintem Abbey, in the County 
Wexford, erected by hira on hia wife's property. 

Isabel and Earl William had five sons and five daughters. 
The five aons, William, Walter, Gilbert, Anselm, and Richard 
(Isabel called no aon of hera after the royal traitor Dercjot, 
her grandfather) inherited the title in succession, and all died 
childless. We have said there was a doom upon Beimot'a male 
posterity. 

The inheritance was then divided between the five daughters, 
each of whom received a province for a dower. Oarlow, Kilkenny, 
the Queen's County, Wexford, and Kildare were the five portions. 
Maud, the eldest, married the Earl of Norfolk, who became Earl 
Marshal of England ia right of bis wife. 

Isabel, the second, married the Earl of Gloucester, and her 
granddaughter, Isabel also, was mother to the groat. Robert 
Bruce, who was therefore great-great-greaf^grandson of Eva and 
Strongbow. Eva, the third daughter, married the Lord de Breos, 
and from a daughter of hers, named Eva likewise, descended 
Edward the Fourth, King of England, through whose grand- 
daughter Margaret Queen of Scotland, daughter of Henry the 
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Seyentli, tb.8 present reigning family of England claim tLoir right 
to the throne. Through two lines, therefore, our Most Gracioua 
M^esty can trace back her pedi^ee to Eva the Irish princeea. 

Joan, whoae portions ivere weiford, married Lord Valentla, 
half-brother to King Henry the Third, and the male line failing, 
the inheritance was divided between two daughters, from one of 
whom the Talbots, Earls of Shrewsbury, inherit their Wexford 
estates. 

From Sybil, the youngest, who married the Earl of Ferrars and 
Derby, descended the Earls of "Winclieater, the Lords Mortimer, 

d th bl ac 8h h d yen daughters, who all married 

N m 1 rd th t re ly family could be named of tha 

h g! d t E glish h 1 ty, whose wealth has not been 

d 1 y th t t f E the daun^htor of King Dermot ; 

d th t cam t p ss th t Le nster fell by marriage and in- 
h t n t by it into the possession of the great 

Iv m f mil h E acknowledged the King of 

E gl d th ir d the English monarchs assumed 

thenceforth the title of Lords of Ireland — o. claim which they 
afterwards enforced over the whole country. 

The destiny of the descendants of De Lacy and King Roderich'a 
daughterwas equally rem arisable. They had two sons, Hugh and 
Walter, who, before they were twenty-one, threw off Bnghsh 
alleaianee, and set up aa independent princes. To avoid the wrath 
of King John they fled to France, and took refuge in an abbey, 
where, disguised as menials, the two young noblemen found em- 
ployment in garden-digging, preparing mud and bricks, and 
similar work. By some chance the abbot suspected the disguise, 
and finally detected the princes in the supposed peasants. He 
used his knowledge of their secret to obtain their pardon from King 
John, and Hugh De Lacy was created Earl of Ulster. He left an 
only daughter, his sole heir. She married a De Burgho, who, in 
right of his wife, became Earl of Ulster, and from them desceaded 
EUen, wife of Kobert Bruce, King of Scotland. It is singular 
tliat the mother of Robert Bruce should have been descended 
from Eva, and hia wife from King Eoderick's daughter. The 
granddaughter of Robert Bruce, the Princess Margery, married 
the Lord High Steward of Scotland, and through her the Stuarts 
claimed the crown. From thence it is easy to trace how the 
royal blood of the three kingdoms meet in the reigning family of 
England. Another descendant of the Earls of Ulater (an only 
daughter likewise) married Lionel, Dulie of Clarence, son of 
Edward the Third, who, in the right of his wife, became Earl of 
Ulster and Lord of Oonuaught, and these titles finally merged in 
the English crown in the person of Edward the Fourth. From 
all theso genealogies one fact may he clearly deduced, that the 
present representative of the royal Irish races of Eva and Roderick, 
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and the lineal heiress of their riglita, is Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 

The proud and haadsome race of Notmftn Irish, that claimed 
descent from these intermarriagea, were the nobles, of whom it 
waa said, "They were more Irish than the Irish themsalyes." 
The dLspoaition to become independent of England was constantly 
manifested in them. They publicly asserted their rights, re- 
nounced the English dress and language, and adopted Irish names. 
Thus Sir XJlick Burie, ancestor of Lord Clanricarde, became 
MacWilliam Oughter for upper), and Sir Edmond Albanagb, 
progenitor of the Earl of Mayo, became MacWiHiam Eighter (or 
lower). Richard, son of the Earl of Norfolk, and grandson of 
Eva, set up a claim to be independent King of Leinster, and was 
slain by the English. We have seen that TValter and Hugh Be 
Lacy, grandsons of Roderick, were in open rebellion against King- 
John. A hundred years later, two of the same race, named 
"Walter and Hugh liliewise, were proclaimed traitors for aiding 
the army of Robert Bruce, wlio claimed the crown of Ireland for 
his brother Edward, and the two De Lacys were found dead by 
the side of Edward Bruce at the great battle of Dimdalli, where 
the Scotch forces were overthrown. 

Onca, even the Garaldinea and the Fitzmanrices took prisoner 
the Justiciary of Dublin, aa the Lord-Lientenant of that day was 
named. Meanwhile the Irish princes o( the Weat retained their 
independence; sometimes at feud, sometimes in ami^ with the 
English of the Eastern coast. We read that "the English of 
Dublin inTJted Hugh, King of Connaught, to a conference, and 
began to deal treacherously with him ; but William MaresehalJ, 
his friend, coming in with his forces, rescued him, in despit« of 
the English, from the middle of the Court, and escorted him to 
Connaught." Both races were equally averse to the domination 
of the Eng-lish crown. The Geraldinea and Butlera, the De 
Eurghos and De Lacys, were as intractable as the O'Connors of 
Connaught, or the O^Neils of Tyrone ; even more so. The Great 
<yNeil submitted to Elizabeth ; but two hundred years later the 
Geroldines had still to add the name of another martyr for 
liberty to the roll of their illustrious ancestors. 

Frequently the Normans fought amongst themselves as fiercely 
as if opposed to the Irish. The Earl of Ulster, a Do Burgho 
the same who is recorded to have given the first entertainment 
at Dublin Castle, took his kinsman. Waiter Burke, prisoner, and 
had him starved to death in his own caatle ; a tragedy which 
might have been made as memorable as that of Ugoliao in the 
Torre del Fame, had there been a Dante in Ireland to record it, 
For this act the kinsmen of Walter Burke murdered the Earl of 
XHatar on the Lord's Day, as he was kneeling at his prayers, and 
cleft his head in two with a sword, 
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It was unfortunate for Ireland that liei Irisli princes weie SO 
imconqueraWe, and that her Norman lorda should have caught 
the infection of resistance to the crown. Eight hundred years 
ago the Saxons of England peaceably settled down with the 
Normans to form one nation, with interests and objects identical. 

The Norman coniiuBTora, hotter fitted, perhaps, for rulers than 
any other existing in Europe, establisaed at once a strong, 
vigorous government in England. The Kings, as individuafi, 
may have heen weak or tyrannous, but there was a unity of 
purpose, a sense of justice, and a vigour of will existing' in the 
ruling class that brougl t the ruled speedily under the order and 
discipline of law Nt y d hlfhdlpedf 
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become a nation under one ruler, in place of being an .aggregate 
of warring tribes; but for want of this chief comer-stone the 
Norman nobles themselves became but isolated chiefs — aewpetty 
kings added to the old— each for himself, none for the country. 
It was contrary to all natural laws that the proud Irish princes, 
with the traditions of their race going back two thousana years, 
should at once serve with love and loyalty a foreign king whose 
face they never saw and from whom they derived no beneHts. 
And thus it was that five hundred years elapsed, from Henry 
Plantagenet to 'William of Nassau, before Ireland was finally 
adjusted in her subordinate position to the English crown. 

Meanwhile the Danish Dublin was fast rising into importance 
as the Norman city, the capital of the English pale. Within 
that circle the English laws, language, manners and religion were 
implicitly adojited; without, therewa* a fierce, warlike, powerful 

Biople, the ancient lords of the soil, but with them the citizens of 
ublin had no affinity; and the object of the English rulers 
was to keep the two races as distinct as possible. Amongst other 
enactments tending to obliterate any reeling of kindred which 
might exist, the inhabitants of the pale were ordered to adopt 
English surnames, derived from everything which by the second 
commandment wo are forbidden to worship. Hence arose the 
tribes of iishea — cod, haddock, plaice, salmon, gurnet, gudgeon, 
to. J and of birds — crow, sparrow, swan, pigeon ; and of trades. 
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is earpenter, smith, baker, mason ; and of colours— the blacks, 
whites, hrowDS, and greens, which in Dublin so copiously 
replace the grand old historic uamaa of the provinces. Deter- 
mined also on annihilating' the picturesque, at leoat in the in- 
dividual, lest the outward Bymbol might be taken for an inward 
affinity, the long flowing hair and graceful mantle, after the Irish 
faehion, were forbidden to be worn within the pale. 

Neither was the Irish language tolerated within the English 
jurisdiction, for which Holingshed gives good reason, after this 
fashion — "And here," he says, "some snappish carpers will 
snuffingly snib me for debasing the Irish language, but my short 
discourse tendeth only to this drift, that it is not expedient that 
the Irish tongue should be so universally gagled iu the English 
pale : for where the country is subdued, there the inhabitants 
should be ruled by the same laws that the conqueror is gOTerned, 
wear the same fashion of attire with which the victor is vested, 
and speak the same language which tha victor parleth ; and if 
any of these lack, doubtless the conquest limpeth." The Eng- 
li^ tongue, however, seems to have been held m utter contempt 
and scorn by the Irish allies of the pale. After the submission 
of the Great O'NeU, the laatwho held the title of king in Ireland, 
which he exchanged for that of Earl of Tyrone, as a mark and 
seal of his allegiance to Queen Elizabeth, "One demanded 
merrilie," says Holingshed, " why CNeil would not frame him- 
self to speak English P ' Whatj* ^uoth the other in a rage, 
' thinkest thou it standeth with OT^eil his honour to writhe his 
mouth in clattering English.' " 

As regarded religion, the English commanded the most implicit 
obedience to the Pope, under as strict and severe penalties as, five 
hundred years later, they enacted against those who aclniowledged 
his authority, One provision of the ancient oath imposed upon 
the subjugated Irish was — " You acknowledge yourself to be of 
the Mother Church of Rome, now professed by all Christians." 
But, that the Irish of that era little heeded papal or priestly 
ordinances may be inferred from the fact that, during the wars of 
Edward Bruce, the English complained that their Irish auJtiUariea 
were more exhausting' than the Scots^ as they ate meat all the 
time of Lent; and it is recorded, that in 1183, when the Leinster 
Irish rose against the English, " they set fire to everything, even 
the churclies, and burned the church of Dunlearj, witli eighty 
persons in it, and even when the priest in his sacred vesfmenta, 
and carrying the Host in his hands, tried to get out, they drove 
him back with their spears and burned him. For this they were 
excommunicated by a Papal Bull, and the country was put under 
an interdict. But they despised these things, and again wasted 
the county of "Wexford."* 

* (iract's Annals. Kov. li. liutler'a IrauslBtioii. 
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The energetic and organlziag spirit of the Normans was, how- 
ever, evidenced ty better deeds than those we have named. 
Courta of law were established in Dublin, a mayor and corpora- 
tion instituted, and Parliaments were convened after the English 
tflflhion. Within fifty years after the Norman settlomont, the 
lordly pile of Dublin Oastle rose npon the site of the old Danish 
fortress, built, indeed, to overawe the Irish, as William the Con- 
queror built the Tower of London to overawe the English ; yet, 
by Norman bands, the first regal residence was given t<) our 
metropolis. St. Patrick's Cathedral was nest erected by the 
EolonistB, and gradually our fnjr city rose into beauty aud impor- 
tance through Norman wealth and Norman shill. From hence- 
forth, the whole interest of Irish history centres in the chief city 
of the pale, and the history of Dublin becomes the history of 
English rule in Ireland. For centuries ila position was that of a 
besieged city in the midst ot a hostile country ; for centui'ies it 
resisted the whole force of the native race ; and iinally triumph- 
antly crushed, annihilatjid, and revenged every effort made for 
Irish independence. 

In truth, Dublin is a riglit royal city, and never fails in rever- 
ential respect towards her English mother. 

Many great naanes are associated with the attempt to write a 
history of DubUn. The work in all ages was laborious ; there 
were no printed books to consult, and the records of Irelaud, as 
Hooker complains three hundred years ago, " were verie sienderlie 
and disorderlie kept." Whitelaw's work, though it employed two 
editors ten hours a day for ten years, yet goes no farther than a 
description of the public buildings ; but the object of Mr. 
Gilbert's history is distinct from all that precedes it. It is 
from the decaying streets and houses that he disentombs great 
memories, great fragments of past life. It is not a mere record 
of Ionic pillars, Corinthian capitals, or Doric pediments he gives 
u8. Whitelaw has supplied whole catalogues of these ; but 
records of the human life, that has throbbed through the ancient 
dwellings of our citjf century after century ; of the vicissitudes of 
families, to be read in their ruined mansions ; of the vast political 
events which in some room, in some house, on some particular 
night, branded the stigmata deeper on the country ; or the 
tragedies of great hopes crushed, young blood shed, victims hope- 
lesriy sacrificed, whicn have made some street, some house, some 
chamber, for ever sacred. 

The labours of such an undertaking are manifest ; yet none 
can appreciate them fully who has not kuown -what it is to spend 
days, weeks, months buried in decaying parchments, endless pipe- 
roUs, worm-eaten records, dusty deeds and leases, excavating 
some fact, or searching for some link necessairy for the completion 
of a tale, or the elucidation of a truth. 
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Mr. Gilbert telia iia that twelve hundred statutes and enact- 
ments of the Anglo-Irish Parliament still remain unpublished. 
From these and such-like decayed and decaying^ manuBcripta, 
ancient records which have become almost hieroglyphics to the 

E resent age, he haa gathered the life-history of an ancient city ; 
e has made the stones to speak, and eYoked the shadows of the 
past to fill up the outline of a great historical picture. 

Fifty, eyen twenty years hence, the production of such a work 
would be impossible; the ancient records will probably have 
perished; the ancient houses, round which the curious may yet 
gather, will have fallen to the ground ; and the ancient race, who 
cherished in their hearts the legends of the past with the fidelity 
of priests, and the fervour of bards, will have almost yassed away. 

Dublin is fortunate, therefore, in finding a historian endowed 
with the ability, the energetic literary industry, the untiring 
spirit of research, and the vast amount of antiquarian knowledge 
necessary for the production of so valuable a work, before records 
perish, mansions fall, or races vanish. 

In a history illustrated by human lives and deeds, and localized 
in the weird old streets, once the proudest, now the meanest of our 
city,manyafan]ily willfind an ancestral shadow starting suddenly 
to light, trailing long memories with it of departed fashion, gran- 
deur, and magnificence. 

Few amongst us who tread the Dublin of the present in all its 
beauty, think of the Dublin of the past in all its contrasted insig- 
nificance. True, the eternal features are the same ; the landscape 
setting of the city ie coeval with creation, Tyrian, Dane, and 
Norman have looked as we look, and with hearts as responsive to 
Nature's loveliness, upon the emerald plaits, the winding rivers, 
the hills draperied in violet and gold, the mountain gorges, 
tbunder-riven, half veiled by the foam of the waterfall, and the 
eternal ocean encircling all ; scenes where God said a city should 
arise, and the mountwn and the ocean are stiO, as of old, the mag- 
nificent heritage of beauty conferred on our metropolis. 

But the early races, whether from southern sea or northern 
plain, did little to aid the beauty of nature with the products of 
human intellect. Dublin, under the Danish rule, consisted only 
of a fortress, a church, and one rude street. Under the rule of 
the Normans, those great civilizers of the western world, those 
grand energetic organizers, templeand tower builders, it rose 
gradually into a beautiful capital, the chief city of Irdand, the 
second city of the empire. At first the radamental metropolis 
gathered round the caatle, as nehulie round a central sun, and 
from this point it radiated westward and southward ; the O'Briens 
on the south, the O'Connors on the west, the O'Neils on the north, 
perpetually hovering on the borders, but never able to regain the 
city, never able to dislodge the bravo Norman garrison who had 
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planted thair banners on the castle walls. In that castle, during 
the seven hundred years of its existence, no Irishman of the old 
race has ever held rule for a single hour. 

And what a history it has of tr^^diea and splendouM ; crowned 
and discrowned monarcha flit across the scene, and tragic destinies, 
likewise, may be recorded of many a viceroy 1 Piers Gravestone, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Kin^ Edward, murdered ; Eoger Mortimer — 
"The Gentle Mortimer" — hanged at Tyburn; the Lord Deputy 
of King Richard II. murdered by the O'Brieaa ; whereupon the 
King came over to avenge his death, just a year before he him- 
self was so ruthlessly murdered at Pomfret Castle. Two viceroys 
died of the plague ; how many mora were plagued to death, 
history leaves unrecorded ; one was beheaded at Drogheda ; three 
■were beheaded on Tower Hill. Amongst the names of illustrious 
Dublin rulers may be found those of Prince John, the boy Deputy 
of thirteen j Prince Lionel, son of Edward III., who claimed Glare 
in right of his wife, and assumed the title of Clarence from having 
conquered it from the O'Briens. 

Tne great Oliver Cromwell was the Lord-Lieutenant of the 
Parliament, and he in turn appointed his son Henry to succeed 
him. Dire are the memories connected with Cromwell's reign 
here, both to his own party and to Ireland. Ireton died of the 
pl^ue after the siege of Limericlt j General Jones died of the 
plague after the surrender of Dungarvon ; a thousand of Orom- 
weU's men died of the plague before Waterford. The climate, 
in its effect upon English constitutions, seems to be the great 
Nemesis of Ireland's wrongs. 

Strange scenes, dark, secret, and cruel, have been enacted in 
that gloomy pile. No one has told the full story yet. It will be 
B Eatcliffe romance of dungeons and treacheries, of swift deaUi 
or slow murder, God and St. Mary were invoked in vain for the 
luckless Irish prince or chieftain that was caught in that Norman 
stronghold j but that was in the old time — long, long ago. Now 
the castle courts are crowded only with loyal and courtly crowds, 
gathered to pay homage to the illustrious successor of a hundred 
viceroys. 

The strangest scons, perhaps, in the annals of vice-royalty, was 
when Lord Thomas Fitzgerald (Silken Thomas), son of the Earl 
of Kildare, and Lord-Lieutenant in his father's absence, took up 
arms for Irish independence. He rode through the city witli 
seven score horsemen, in shirts of mail and silken fringes on their 
head-pieces (hence the name Silken Thomas), to St. Mary's Abbey, 
and there entering the council chamber, he flung down the swoiii 
of state upon the table, and bade defiance to the king and hia 
ministers; then hastening to raise an army, he laid siege to 
Dubliu Castle, but with no success Silken Thomas and his five 
uncles were sent to London, and there executed ; and sixteen 
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Fitajsralds were hanged and quartered at Dublin. By a singular 
fatality, no plot laid ag-ainst Dublin Oastle ever succeeded ; though 
to obtain possession of fchia foreign fortress was the paramount 
wish of all Irish rebel leadera. This was the object with Lord 
Maguire and hia Oatholica, with Lord Edward Fitzgerald and 
his republicans, with Emmet and hia enthusiasts, with Smith 
O'Brien and his nationalists — yet they all failed. Once ouly, 
during seven centuries, the green flag wared over Dublin Castle, 
with the motto—" Now on Never ! Now akd for Evbb 1 " It 
was whan Tyrconnel held it for King James. 

In the ancient stormy times of Norman rule, the nobility natn- 



Street, FJshamble Street, Bridge Street, Werburgh Street, High 
Street, Golden Lane, Back Lane, &c., were the fashionable lociui- 
tiea inhabited by lords and bishops, chancellors and judges ; and 
Thomas Street was the grand prado where viceregfJ pomp and 
Norman pride were oftenest exhibited. A hundred years ago the 
Ijord-Lieutenant was entertained at a ball by Lord Mountjoy in 
Back Lane. Skinner's Row was distinguiahed by the residence of 
the great race of the GeroJdines, called " Cavbrie House," which 
from them, passed to the Dukes of Ormond, and after many -vicis- 
situdes, the palace from which Silken Thomas went forth to give 
his young lite for Irish independence, fell into decay, " and on its 
aite now stand the houses known as 6, 7, and 8 Christ Ohurcsh 
Place, in the lower stories of which still exist some of the old oak 
beams of the Carbrie House." 

In Skinner's Row also, two hundred years ago/dwelt Sir Robert 
Dixon, Mayor of Dublin, who was knighted at his own house 
there by the Lord-Lieutenant, the afterwards unfortunate Straf- 
ford. The house has faUon to ruins, but the vast property con- 
ferred on him by Charles I. for his good services, baa descended 
to the family of Sir Rildare Burrowes, of Kildare. In tbose bril- 
liant days of Skinner's Row, it was but seventeen feet wide, and 
the pathways but one foot broad. All its glories have vanished 
Eow; even the name no longer exists; yet the remains of resi- 
dences once inhabited by the magnificent Geraldines and Butlers 
can still be traced. 

Every stone throughout this ancient quarter of Dublin has a 
history. In Cook Street Lord Maguire was arrested at midnight, 
under circumstances very similar to the capture of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald i and "to commemorate this capture in the parish it 
was the annual custom, down to the year 18S9, to toll the bells of 
St, Andrew's Church at twelve o'clock on the night of the a2iid 
of October." 

In Bridge Street great lords and peers of the realm resided. 
The Marquis of Antrim, the Duke of Marlborough's father ; West- 
Si— 3 
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enra, the Butcli merchant who founded the family afterwards 
ennobled, and othora. It was the Merrion Square of the day. In 
Bridg'e Street the reheUioa of "98 waa ora-anizod at the house of 
Oliyer Bond ; and one nig-ht Major Swan, led by Bejnolda lie in- 
former, seized twelve gentlemen there, all of whom were summa- 
rily hanged aa rebels. OasUe Street was the focus of the rehelHon 
of 1641 ; Sit Pbelim O'Neill and Lord Maguire had their resi- 
dences there, and concocted together how to seize the Castle, 
destroy all the lords and council, and re-eetahlish Popery in Ire- 
land. But a more useful man than either lived there also — Sir 
James Ware, wliose indefatigaUe ardour in the cause of Irish 
literature caused him to collect, with great trouble and expense, a 
■vast number ot Irish inanuscri|its, which, after passing through 
many vicissitudes, are now deposited in the British Museum, llie 
French family of Latouche came to Castle Street about one hun- 
dred years ago, and one of them, in 1778, upheld the shattered 
credit of the Gorerament by a loan of £20,000 to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant. Piahamble Street has liistorical and classic memories, 
and traditions of Handel consecrate this now ohacure locality, 

Handel spent a year in Dublin. His " MessiEiii " was composed 
there, and first performed for the benefit of Mercer's Hospital. 
How content he was witli his reception is expressed in a letter to 
a friend, " I cannot," he says, " sufiiciently express the kind 
treatment I receive here, but the politeness of this generous 
nation cannot be unknown to you." 

Dublin Quays are likewise illustrated by great names. On 
Usher's Quay maystill be seen the once magnificent Moira Houaei 
the princely residence of Lord Moira, afterwards Marquis of Hast- 



dour, rank, and influence of the metropolis. The decorations 
were unsurpassed in the kingdom for beauty and grandeur. The 
very windows were inlaid with mother-o'-pearl. 

After the Union, the family in di^ust quitted Ireland ; Moira 
house was left tenantiess for some years, and then finally was sold 
for the use of the pauper poor of Dublin. The decorations were 
removed, the beautiful gardens turned into offices, the upper story 
of the ediflea was taken off, and the entire building pauperized as 
much as possible to suit its inmates and its title—" The Mendicity." 

In the good old times the Lord Mayor treated the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant to a new play every Christmas, when the Corporation 
acted Mysteries upon the stage in Hoggin Green, where the Col- 
lege now stands. The Mysteries were on various subjects. In 
one, the tailors had orders to find Pilate and his wife clothed 
accordingly: the butchers were to s\ipply the tormentors: the 
mariners and vintners represented Noah. At that period the Lord- 
Liei'tenants held their court at Kilmainham, or Thomas Court, 
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for Dublin Oastle waa not made a viceregal reaidence until the 
reign of Elizabeth. The parliamcats, too, were ambulfttory. 
Sometimes they met in the great aiale of Cliriat Ohurch, that 
Tenerable edifice whose echoes have been destined to give back 
8ueh conflicting soundB. "What changes in ita ritual and its wor- 
ebippera ! "What scones have passed before ita high altar since 
first erectfid by the Danish bishop, whose body, in paliium and 
mitre, lay exposed to view but a few years since, after a sleep of 
eight hundrai years. Irish kings and Norman conquerors have 
trod the aisles. There Roderick was inaugurated, the last king 
of [Ireland; there Strongbow sleeps, first of the Norman eonqnerors, 
and, until the middle of the lest century, all payments were made 
at bis tomb, afi if in him alone, living or dead, the citizens had 
their strength ; there Lambert Simnel was crowned with a crown 
taken from the head of the Virgin Mary ; there Cromwell wor- 
shipped before lis want forth to devastate ; there the last Stuart 
knelt in prayer before he threw the last stake at the Boyce for an 
empire ; and there William of Nassau knelt in gratitude for the 
victory, with the crown upon his head, forgotten by James in his 
ignominous flight. 

And how many rituals have risen up to heaven from that ancient 
altar, each anathema -maranatha to the other— the solemn chants 
of the early church; the goi^w>is ritual of the mass ;inElizaheth's 
time, the simple liturgy of the Ecg-lish Church in the English 
tongue ; this, too, was prohibited in its turn, and for ten years the 
Puritans wailed and howled against kings and liturgies in the 
ancient edifice ; there the funeral oration for the death of Crom- 
well was pronounced, entitled, " Threni Hiberidci, or Ireland 
sympathising with England for the loss of their Josiah (Oliver 
Cromwell)." Once again rose the incense of the mass while King 
James was amongst us j but 'William cmenched the lights on the 
altar, and established once more the English Liturgy in its sim- 
plici^ and beauty. But so little, during all these changes, had 
the Irish to do with the cathedral of their capital, that by 
an Act passed in 1880 no Irishman was permitted to hold in it 
any situation or office ; and so strictly was the law enforced, that 
Sir John Stevenson was the first Irishman admitted, as evenvicar- 
chorol. 

Many are the themes of interest to be found in Mr. Gilbert's 
"History of Dublin," concerning those ancient times when Sack- 
ville Street was a marsh, Merriou Square an exhausted quarry, 
the undulations so beautiful in its present verdant state being but 
the accident of excavation ; when St. Stephen's Green, with its 
ten fine Irish acres, was a compound of meadow, quagmire, and 
ditch i when Mountfoy Square was ahowJing wilderness, and North 
Georges Street and Summer Hill were far away in the country, 
and when the Danes, rudely expelled by Norman swords from the 
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south of the Lifiey, were Btenling' over the river to found a aettle- 
ment od the north side. 

Our fathers have told us of Dublin in later times, before the 
Union, when a hundred lords and two hundred commonera en- 
riched and enlivened our city with their wealth and magniflcence. 
Dublin was then afc the summit of its glory ; but when the eolo- 
cists sold their parliament to England, and the Lords and Com- 
mona vanished, and their mansions became hospitals and poor- 
houses, and all wealth, power, influence, and niagnifleence were 
transferred to the loved mother country, than the " City of the 
Dark "Water" eant into very pitiable inaigniflcance. The proud 
Norman spirit of independence was broken at last, and there was 
DO great principle to replace it. Having no large sympathies 
with the Irish nation, no idea of country, nationality, or any 
other grand word by which is expressed the resolve of self-reliant 
men to be self-governed, the colonists became petty, paltry, and 
selfish in aim ; imitative in manners and feelings ; apathetic, even 
antagonistic to all national advance ; bound to England hy help- 
less fear and servile hope ; content so as they could rest under her 
great shadow, secure from the mysterious horrors of Popery, pre- 
served in the blessing of a church establishment, and allowed to 
worship even the shadow of tranacendent Majesty. Then Dulb- 
lin ambition was satisfied and happy ; for there is no word so in- 
stinctively abhorrent, so invincibly opposed to all the prejudices 
of Dublin society, as patriotism. 

From this cursory glance over the antecedents of our metropolis, 
the cause of her anti-Irishism is plainly deducible from the fact, 
that at no epoch was Dublin an Irish city. The inhabitants are 
a blended race, descended of Danes, Normans, Saxon settlers, and 
mongrel Iriah, The country of theiraffectiona is England. They 
have known no other mother. With the proud old ^irincea ecd 
chiefs of the ancient Iriah race they have no more affinity than (to 
use Mr. Macaulay'a Uiuaf ration) the English of Calcutta with the 
nation of Hindustan, and from this colonial position a certain 
Dublin idioaynerasy of character has resulted, which makes the 
capital distinct in feeling from the rest of Irehujd. 

Meanwhile the destiny of the ancient race is working out, not 
in happiness or prosperity, but in stem, severe discipline. Un- 
changed and unchangeable they remain, so far as change is effected 
liy impulses arising from within. "Two thousand years," saya 
Moore, " have passed over the hovel of the Irish peasant in vain." 
Such as they were when the first light of history rested on them, 
they are now ; indolent and dreamy, patient and resigned as 
fatalists, fanatical as Bonzees, implacable as Arabs, cunning as 
Greeka, courteous as Spaniards, superstitioue as aavagea, loving as 
children, clinging to the old home and the old sod and the old 
"' 3 with a teudernees that is always beautiful, g 
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heroic; loving to be ruled, with yeneration in excess; rendy to 
die lite martyrs tor a creed, a party, or the idol oE the hour, but 
incapable of estending their aympathiGB beyond the family or tha 
clan; content with the lowest j^ace in Europe; stationary amid 
profession; isolated from the European family; without powei 
or influence ; lazily resting iu the past while the nations are 
wrestling in the present for the future. Children of the ocean, 
yet without commerce; idle by thousands, yet without mann- 
faJrtures ; gifted with quick intellect and passionate lieorts, yet 
literature and art die out amongst them for want of aid or 
sympatliy ; without definite aims, without energy or the earaest-i 
ness which ia the vital life of heroic deeds ; dark and blind through 
prejudice and ipTiorance, they can neither resist nobly nor endure 
wisely ; chafing in bondage, yet their epileptic fits or liberty are 
marked only by wild excesses, and end only in suUen despair, 

Yat it was not in the providence of God that the fine elements 
of humanity in such a people should still continue to waste and 
stft^ate during centuries of inaction, while noble countries and 
fruitful landsilvingsilect since creation, were waiting the destined 
toilers and workers, who, by the sweat of the brow, shall change 
them to living empires. 

Two terrible calamities fell upon Ireland — famine and pestilence; 
and by these two dread ministers of God's great purposes, the 
Irish ra w up ted and driven forth to fulfil their appointed 
destiny. A m 11 n f our people emigrated ; a million of our 
people d d und thea judgments of God. Seventeen millions 
worth of p p rty p ed from time-honoured names into the 
hands of st ang Th echoes of the old tongue— call it 

Pelasgian Viuen an C Itic, Irish, what you will, still the oldest 
in Europe dj ng ut at lest along the stony plains of Mayo 
and the wild s a I ff f the storm-rent western shore. Scarcely 
a million and a half are left of people too old to emigrate, amidst 
roofless cabins and ruined villages, who speak that language now. 
Exile, confiscation, or death, was the final fate written on the page 
of history for the much-enduring children of Ireland. One day 
they may reassert themselves in the new world, or in other lands, 
Australia, with its skies of beauty and its pavement of gold, may 
be given to them as America to the Saxon, but how low must a 
nation have fallen at home when even famine and piacue come to 
be welcomed as the levers of progression and social elevation. 
Some wise purpose of God's providence lies, no doubt, at the 
reverse side, out we have not yet turned the leaf. 

The ancient race who, thousands of years ago, left the cradle of 
the sun to track him to the ocean, are now flung' on the coast of 
another hemisphere to begin once more their destined westward 
march ; and like the Isradites of old, they, too, might tell in that 
new country ! " A Syrian ready to perish was our father I " 
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They fled acosH tlie Atlantic like a drift of autumn leaves — 
" peatUence-atricken multitudes " — and the aea was furrowed by 
the dead as the plague-ships passed along. 

One would say a doom, had haon laid upon our people — the 
wandering lo of humanity — a destiny of weopine and unrost. 

Of old the kings at Tara sat throned with their fac«s to the 
weat ; was it a symbol or a propheCT of the future of their nation ? 
■when from every hiO in Ireland could ha seen — 
" Tha remnant of our people 
Sweoping ivcatn-ard, wild and wof ul, 
Like the cloud-raclt of a tempest, 
Like the witbered leaTee of autumn, " 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific, where the Reeky Mountains bar 
like a portal the land of gold— through the islands of the Southern 
Ocean to the great desolate world of Australia, aeekiDg as it were 
the lost home of their fathers, and doomed to make the circuit of 
the earth— Btill onward flows the tide of human life— -that inex- 
hauatible race which has cleared the forests of Canada, huilt the 
cities and made all the railroads of the States, given thousands to 
the red plains of the Crimea, overran California and peopled Aus- 
tralia—the race whose destiny haa made them the instruments of 
all civilization, though they have never reaped its Jienefita. 

Yet we cannot believe that the Irish race is doomed for ever to 
work and suffer without the glory of success; for the Celtic 
element is necessary to humanity as a great factor in human pro- 
gress. It is the subtle, spiritual fire Uiat warms and permeatfis 
the ruder clay of other races, giving them new, vivid, and mag- 
netic impulses to growth and expansion. 

The children of the early wanderers from the Isles of the Sea 
will still continue to fulffl. their mission as world-workers and 
world-movers. Across the breadth of earth they will found new 
nations, each a greater and a stronger Ireland, where they will have 
the certainty of power, stjition, and reward denied them at home. 
But neither change nor progress nor the severing ocean will 
destroy the electric chain that binds them lovingly to their ancient 
mother in that true sympathy with country and kinship that ever 
burns in the Irish heart. 

Tha new Ireland acrossthe seas, whether in America or in Aus- 
tralia, will still cherish with sacred devotion the beautiful legends, 
the pathetic songs, tha poetry and history and tha heroic tradi- 
tions of the old, well-loved country as eternal verses of the Bible 
of humanity, with all the light and music of the fanciful fairy 
periodjSuch as I have tried to gather into a focus in these volumes, 
along with the holy memories of those martyrs of our race whose 
Dames are for ever associated with the words Liberty and Nation- 
hood, but whose tragic fate has Ulustrated 80 many mournful 
^flgea in the history of the Irish past. 
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That there was a time— after " the Spirit of God moved on the 
face of the waters, and separated the dry land from the sea " — 
when the present Britisli Islea formed a continuous and integral 
portion of the European Continent is the received opinion of f.ha 
ecientilio. With that continuity of surface (whether before or 
after the glacial period matters not in the present inquiry) tliera 
waa, we Imow, a uniform dispersion of vegetable and animal life 
over this portion of the globe; and so long as this countrj enjoyed 
the temperature and climate it now possesses, it must have been 
an emerald land— humid, green, and fertile, affording pasturage 
and provender for the largest herbivoKe— the mammofli, elephant, 
and musk ox, the reindeer, the wild boar, and perhaps even the 
woolly rhinoceros. The primitive races of homed cattle, possibly 
the red deer, and undoubtedly the largest and noblest of cervine 
creatures, the gigantic Irish deer, or Cerrms megaBeros, besides the 
wild pig, and smaller mammals, as well a^ birds and fishes in- 
numerable, must then have existed here. 

How long that condition of the land known now as Ireland 
existed, what geological revolutions occurred, or what time elapsed 
during its continuance, is but matter of speculation; but a " repeal 
of the union " took place, and Great Britain and Ireland became 
&B they now are, and as they are likely to remain, geographicaliy 
separated, although united in interest as well as government. In 
all probability the great pine forests, with some of the yews, the 
oaks, and the birch, had at this time been submerged beneath the 
lowest strata of our bogs. 

It was after this epoeh, I believe, that man first set foot upon 
the shores of Erin — a country well wooded, abundantly stocked 
with animals, and ahouuding in all nature's blessings suited to the 

• Extracts from the Addroas to the Anthropological Section of the 
British Association. Belfast, 1874. By Sir William Wilde, M.D., 
M.R.I.A., Chevalier cf tiie Swedish Order of the North SUr, 
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well-being' of tie human race ; with fowls in ita woods and oa ita 
shores; fish in ita seas, lakes acd rivers; deer and other game in 
its forest glades, oxen on its pastures, fuel in its hogs ; and a 
climate, although moist and yariable, on the whole mild and 
temperate. 

Let us now go hack for a moment and take a glance at the map 
of the world. The sacred writings tell us, and the inToatigations 
of historians, antiquarians, and phUologists confirm the statement, 
that the cradle of mankind was somewhere between the Caspian 
Sea and the greet River Euphrates. Without entering too 
ffiiijutely into the subject, I may state briefly that the human 
family separated in process of time into three great divisions — the 
African, the Asiatic, and the Indo-European. With the latter 
only we have to deal. As population increased, it threw oft ifa 
outihoots ; and emigration, the great safeguard of society, and the 
ordained means of peopling as well as cultivating and ciTilizing 
the earth, began to impel fcho races and tribes stOl farther and 
farther from the birthplace of humanity. But in those days the 
process was somewhat slower and more gradual than that which 
now sends an Irish family across 3,600 miles of ocean in a week. 

With but the rudest means o( transit, hordes of the primitive 
races passed up the banks of the great rivers, the Euphrates, the 
Nile, the Volga, the Danube, and the Ehone ; while other tribes, 
in ail likelihood more advanced and cultivated, wandered along 
the coasts, peopling as they went the northern shores of the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea. 

That an early and uncultivated people passed up the Danube in 
their immigration, and settled for centuries on ita banks, when 
Europe was a tangled wilderness, inhabited hy the auroch and the 
gigantic deer, there can be no manner of doubt; for they have left 
memorials of their existence in the unerring and enduring re- 
mains of their sepulchres, their tools, and weapons, from the 
Black Sea to Switzerland and Savoy, In Switzerland this primi- 
tive people rested for a considerable' period, perhaps for many 
centuries, forming for themselves those peculiar piled lacustrine 
habitations on the shores of its picturesque inland waters, known 
as " Pfaulbauten " — the analogues, ana in all probability the 
types, of the crannoges recently discovered in Ireland and Scot- 
land, to which countries the scattered fragments of that race 
finally carried this special form of domestic arcliitecture. The 
lowest strata o£ impJementa were deposited beneath the sites of 
these pfaulbauten; and in some of the more ancient ones the only 
remains are those of stone, flint, and pottery — the former resemS- 
lin^ in a remarkable manner the stone tools and weapons of the 
primitive Irish. 

What the language of this early Helvetian people was, we have 
no means of ascertaining ; hut that their exodus was one of haste 
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and compulsion, and probably the result of invasion by a superior 
and mora cultivated race, is almoBt certain. Driven from their 
mountain homea, tliey passed down the baoka of the Rhine and 
ths Elbe, and helped to people North-western Europe, forming 
■with those who arrived coastwise the great nation of the Gauls 
and Belgte. It is not unlikely that this littoral wave of jjoptila- 
tion carried with them the metallurric arts ; for we find in their 
tojnlM and barrows on the coasts of Spain, France, and Brittfluy, 
bronze celts identical in shape with some of those discovered in 
our own country. 

Still passing wastwarda towards the setting sun, some members 
of this early people stood at length face to face with the white 
cliffs of Kent, Impelled by curiosity and the thirst for knowledge, 
man's undeviating- enterprise soon sent these hardy people across 
the narrow strait that divides Britain from (he continent of 
Europe, centuries before the ships of Tarshish voyaged from Tyre 
and Sidon to trade with Britiun for the tin of Cornwall, to alloy, 
harden, and beautify into bronze the copper with which Solomon 
decorated the temple of Jerusalem. 

To the restless Celt the breadth of this new possession was but 
a slight impediment to his western progress, and once more he 
looked upon the blue waters of the salt sea, and beyond them, to 
the green hills of Erin. A plank — a single-piece canoe— formed 
out of an oak-tree hj fire and a sharp stone, or a wicker curragh 
covered with hides, would soon waft him from Portpatrick to 
Donaghadee, or even from Anglesea to Howth. 

Here, then, the story of our race begins, and the immediate 
object of this inquiry commences. That man, as he first stood on 
this island, was m a rude, uncultivated state, without a knowledge 
of letters or manufactures — skilled in those arts only by which, 
as a nomad hunter and fisher, he supported life and ministered to 
his simple v^ants— there can be no manner of doubt. Clad in the 
skins of animals he slew, which were sewn together with their 
sinews or intestines — his weapons and tools formed of flint, stone, 
bone, wood or horn — his personal decoration, sheUs, amber, 
attractive pebbles collected on the beach, or the teeth of animals 
strung together in a rude necklace, or bound round the wrists and 
arms ; and his religion, if any. Pagan, Sun-worship, or Druidism, 
man first stood, in all probability, on the notth-eafltem shores of 
Erin. It may he unpalatable to our national vanity to learn that 
the early colon ista of Ireland did not come here dad in purple and 
gold direct from Phcenicia, in brazen-prowed triremes, with the 
mariner's compass and the quadrant; or stood for the first time 
upon the shores of Hihemia armed cap-a-pied in glittering 
armour, as Minerva sprang from the front of Jove; but it is, 
nevertheless, indisputably true, that the first people were such as 
X have described them. 
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No date can be aasigned to tlie period of the first inhabitation, 
but as evidance of the primitive condition of the race it ia 
eufScient to state that human bodies dad in deer-sliin bava been 
discovered in our bogs ; that flint -weapona in abundance have 
been found aU over Ireland, but especially in the North, -where 
that peculiar lithological condition chiefly exists ; and that stone 
tools have been dug up in thousands all over the country, hut 
more particularly from the beds of our rivers, marlibg the sites of 
contested forda, which were the scenes of sanguinary conflicts, as 
on the Shannon and the Bann ; and that all these are referrible to 
a, period when the Irish had no knowledge of metals, and could 
neither spin nor weave. 

To Northern archteologists belongs the credit o£ that thaory 
which divides the ages of man according to the material evidences 
of the arts of bygone times, ae into those of stone, of copper, 
gold, and bronze, and of iron and silver. While I have no doubt 
that, generally speaking, such was the usual progress of develop- 
ment m those particulars, I deny that this division can, as a rule, 
be applied to Ireland, where undoubtedly each period overlapjted 
the succeeding, so aa to mix the one class of implement with 
anofiier, even as I mjself have seen on the great cultivated plain 
of Tyre harrow-pins formed of flints and sharp stones stuck into 
the under surface of a broad hoard ; and on that battle field — 

" When 
First 

I have picked up flint and obsidian Eirrow-heads, although we 
know that the Athenians, whose remains atill lie beneath the 
tumulus of Marathon, gave way before the long-handled metalljc 
spears of Asia ; and the stone missile, in one or its most formid- 
able ahapea, is not yet abandoned in this country. 

I hold it aa susceptible of demonstration, tliat man in similar 
etagea of his career aU over the world acts alike, so far aa ia 
compatible with climate, Hs wants, and the materials that offer 
to his hand, even from the banks of the Niger or Zambesi to the 
islands of the South Sea, or the regions inhabited by the Laps 
and Esquimaux. Thus, whenever man acquires or discovers a 
new art, he first applies it to continue the fashion of its prede- 
cessor, until accident, necessity, or ingenuity induces him to 
modify the reproduction. The first arrow-head and spear is 
almost the same all over the world, and is the type of that in 
metal ; and the stone celt or hatchet formed, as I have proved 
elsewhere, the model for the copper or bronze implement for a 
like use in both ancient Etruria and ancient Ireland, 

DiBOuSBions may arise as to whether our knowledge ot metals 
was a separate, independent discovery of our own, or was acquired 
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againat it, to believe that we were the diacoverera end emelters of 
our minerals, and the fabricators of our metallic weapons, tools, 
and ornaments. That some Grecian influence pervaded the early 
Irish metallurgio art, as exhibited by some of our leaf-shaped 
eword bkdes, is true ; but it is an exceptional instance, and the 
form ia common to almost all countriea in which bronze sword 
blades have bean found. 
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thousands that have been obliterated, show ua that in those parts 
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of Ireland, et least, where they exist., there was once a dense 
populaticn, even during tte shepherd stage of ita inhabitation. 
And if in the ■progress of events, uncontrolled hy human agency, 
and brought about by influences that we have so recently mourned 
over and still deplore, but could not prevent, we are now ngain 
becoming a pastaral people, we are only returning to that state of 
existence for which this country is peculiarly adapted, and was, 
I believe, originally intended — that of being the greatest grass and 
green-crop soil and climate in the world. 

The pastoral was undoubtedly the normal, one of the oldest, 
and beyond all ciueation, the longest continued state in Ireland ; 
and, altliough changed by internal dissensions, invasion, confisca- 
tion, and foreign rule, is stiJl remembered by the people among 
whom its influence, slumbering, but not dead, now and then crops 
out in questions of " tenant right." Years ago I showed, from tha 
animal remains found in our forts, bogs, and crannoges, that 
centuries upon centuries before short-horned improved breeds of 
cattle and sheep commanded at our agricultural shows tha 
admiration of Europe, we had here breeds of oxen which are not 
now suipiussed by the best races of Holland and Great Britjiin ; 
and which ate Tmec[ualled in the present day even by those on the 
fertile plains of Meath, Limerick, or Koscommon, or throughout 
the golden vde of Tipperary. We were then a cattle-rearing, 
flesh-eating people ; our wealth was our cattle ; our wars were for 
our cattle ; the ransom of our chieftains was in cattle ; our taxes 
were paid in cattle ; the price paid for our most valuable maau- 
sci'ipts was so many cows. Even in comparatively modern times 
our battle cloaks were made of leather ; our traffic and barter 
were the Peouanira of our country; and the " Tain-bo-Ouailne," 
the most famous metrical romance of Europe, after the "Niebe- 
lungenlied," is but the recital of a cattle raid from Connaught 
into Louth during the reign of Mave, Queen of Oonnaught — a. 
person^e transmitted to us by ShoJzspeaxe, as the Queen Mab of 
the "Midsummer Night's Dream." And, although the Anglo- 
Norman invasion is usually attributed to the love of an old, one- 
eyed, hoarse-voiced Kjng of Leinster, siity years of age, for 
Dervorgil (attractive, we must presume, though but little his 
junior in years), and who became the Helen of the Irish liiad, 
when "the volley lay smiling before her," she was but an 
insignificant item in the sto(£ abduction from the plains of 
Breffny along the boggy elopes of Shemore. 

The Boromean, or cattle tribute, which the King of Tara 
demanded from the Leinstermen, was perhaps the cause of tha 
greatest intestinal feud which ever convulsed so small a space of 
European ground for so great a length of time. This triennial 
cattle tax, besides 6,000 ounces of silver, 5,000 cloaks, and 5,000 
brajien vessels, consisted of 16,000 head of cattle of different 
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descriptjonB, the value of which, at the present price of etoek, 
would amouut to ahout £130,000. The cattle tribute elso paid to 
the Prince or petty lUcg of Cashel upwards of a thousand veais 
ago was 6,500 cows, 4,500 oxen, 4,500 Bwine, and 1,200 steep; 
in ftU, 16,700, or, at the present value of stock, hatweon £80,000 
and £100,0(X). In addition to which we read of horses and valu- 
ables of various descriptions. 

Brian O'Kennedy, who drove the Norsemen frora the shores of 
Olontarf, derived his cognomen of Borrome from his reimposition 
of this cattle tax. And m the I,eabkar-na-Oarth,oi ancient Book 
of Bights and Privileges of the Kings of Erin, the cattle statistics, 
as they are there set forth, show that the Irish were solely a 
pastoral people ; and the whole text and tenor of the Irish annals 
and histories, and the notices of the wars of the Desmonds and of 
CyNeil, confirm this view. 

The great raths of Ireland, where the people enclosed their 
cattle by night, have been erroneously termed " Danish forts," 
but when the shannaghoes are pressed for further information as 
to the date of their erection they say, " They were made by them 
ould Danes that came over with Julius ussar." If, however, 
inquiry be made of the old iDiternte Irish-speaking population, 
thej; will tell you that they were made by " the good people," and 
are inhabited by the fairies. Hence the veneration that haa in a 
great measure tended to their preservation ; and I have no doubt 
that the ancient indigenous and venerated thorns that still decorate 
their slopes or summits are the veritable descendants of the 

Juickset hedges that helped to form the breastworks, or staked 
efencea, on their summits. 

These forts are almost invariably to be found in the fattest 
pastures ; so that if any of my friends were in the present day to 
ask me where they could best invest in land, I would fearlessly 
answer, "Wherever you find most ancient rathsremaining;" and 
I know that many of our cattle prizes have been carried ofi by 
sheep and oxen fed upon the grass lands cleared and fertUized by 
the early Celts more than a thousand years ago, and a sod of 
which has not been turned for centuries. They were not originally 
the gentle slopes that now diversify the surface, but consisted in 
Stfiep ramparts or earthworks, with an external ditch, on which a 
etout paling was erected against man or beast, a form of structure 
still seen in the kraal of the New Zealander. The Irish rath- 
maker was an artificer of skill, and held in high esteem, and 
occupied a dignrfled position at the great feasts ot Tara — second 
only to the ollamh and the physician. That the soil of which 
they were constructed had been not only originally rich, hut had 
been subjected to man's industry, is proved by the fact that it is 
now frequently turned out upon the neighbouring sward as one of 
the best of manures. Within these raths, some of which had 
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double,ftiid oTen treble entrenchmentB, were erected the dwellings 
of the people and their chiefs, the latter of whom were often 
intetitjd within the mounds, or beuoath the cromlechs that still 
exist in their interior, as, for example, in the " Giant's King," near 
Belfast, In some instances they also contained in their sides and 
centres stone caves, that were probably used as store-houses, 
granaries, or places of security. 

The earliest historic race of Ireland was apastoral people caDed 
Firbolgs, said to be of Greek or Eastern origin ; probably a branch 
of that great Oelfcic race which, having passed through Europe 
and round its shores, found a resting-place at last in Ireland. Of 
the Fomorians, Nemedians, and other minor invaders, we need not 

Seali,as they havelettnoliiin^by which to track their footsteps, 
le old anniuists bring them direct from the Aik,andin a straight 
line from Japhet. The coming of Pharaob'edaughtarfromEojit 
with her ships may be also considered apocryphal. But the Fir- 
bol^ begin our authentic history. Iney bad laws and social 
institutions, and established a monarchical government at the tar- 
famed HiU of Tara, about which our early centres of civilization 
sprung, and where we have now most of those great pasture- 
lands — those plains of Meath that can beat the world for their 
fattening qualities, and which supply neighbouring countries with 
their most admired meats. 

I cannot say that the Firbolg was a cultivated man, but I think 
he was a shepherd and an agriculturist. I doubt if he knew any- 
thing, certainly not much, of metallurgy ; but it does not follow 
that he was a mere savage, no more than the Maories of New 
Zealand were when we first came in contact with them. 

The Firbolgs were a small, straight-haired, swarthy race, who 
have left a portion of their descendants with us to this very day, 
A. genealogist {their own countryman resident in Galway about 
two hundred years ago) described them as dark-haired, talkative, 
guileful, Btroning, unsteady, "disturbers of every Council and 
Assembly," and promoters of discord." I believe tbey, together 
with the next two races about to be described, formed the bulk of 
our so-called Celtic population — combative, nomadic on oppor- 
tunity, enduring, litigious, but feudal and faithful to their chiefs ; 
hard-working for a spurt (as in their annual English emigration) ; 
not thrifty. But, when their immediate wants are supplied, lazy, 
especially during the winter. 

To these physical and mental characters described by MacHrbia 
let me add those of the unusual combination of blue or blue-grey 
eyes and dark eyelashes with a swarthy complexion. This pecu- 
liarity I have only remarked elsewhere in Greece ; the mouth and 
npper gum is not good, but the nose is usually straight. In many 
of this and the next following race there was a peculiarity that 
has not been alluded to by writers — the larynK, or, aa it used to 
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be called, the pomam, Adami, waa remarkably prominent, and 
became more apparent from tha uncovered state of the neck. The 
aediment of this early people still esista in Ireland, along- with tha 
fair-complex ioned Dananns, and forms the bulk of the farm- 
labourers, called in popular phraseology Spalpeens, that yearly 
emiorate to England. In Oonnauglit they now chiefly occupy a 
drofe which includes the junction of the counties of Mayo, Gal- 
way, Roscommon, and Sligy). They, with their fair-faced brothers 
(at present the most numerous), are also to be f ouud in Kerry and 
Donegal : and they nearly all speak Irish. 

By Htatisties procured from our Great Midland Western Railway 
alone I learn that on an ayerage 30,000 of these people, ehiefljr 
the deacendajits of the dark Firbolga and the fair Dananns, emi- 
grate annually to England for harvest work, to the great advan- 
tage of the English farmer and the Irish landlord Tlie acreage 
of arable land for th p pi f m tw t 

Connecting th ce th t! na f th past I m f 

opinion that the w thfltth thmdd 

enclosure makers th t th y m tly b d th d d th t 
cremation, and, in fdtguhdp g b thth 

cromlech or the tml Thhadw I Ig th 

anteroposterior d m t and th fl tt I t th des 
examples of these Ih g dd tdp wh I first 

pnblished my Eth IgilE h hhh 1 flly 

confirmed by the ItAd Rt Itishw ea 

aary, even if space ad is bd ty p m tted f to 11 d t 

8ueh. matters, asthtgrtwkth L Bt nica has 

lithographed typical specimens of this long-headed race. 

The next immigration we hear of in the " Annals " is that of 
the Tuatko'de-Dananns, a laige, fair-eomplexioned, and very 
remarkable race ; warlike, energetic, progressive, skilled in metal 
work, musical, poetical, acquainted with the healinj? art, skilled 
in Druidism, and believed to be adepts in necromancy and magic, 
no doubt the result of the popular idea respecting their superior 
knowledge, especially in smelting and in the fabrication of tools, 



'eapona, and ornaments. From these two races sprang the Fairy 
Mythology of Ireland. 

It is strange that, considering the amount of annals and legends 
transmitted to us, we have so little knowledge of Druidism or 
Paganism in ancient Ireland. However, it may be accounted for 
in this wise : That those who took down the legends from the 
mouths of the bards and annalists, or those who BubseC[uent!y 
transcribed them, were Christian jt'""'"- — ■'-'■ — ' "^- — * 



to obliterate every vestige of the ancient forms of faith. 

The Dananns spoke flie same language as their predecessors, 
the Firbolgs. They met and fought for the sovereignty. The 
" man of metal" conquered and drove a great port of the others 
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into the islands on the coast, where it is said the Firbokf race 
took their last stand. Eyentually, however, under thp influence 
of & power hostile to them both, these two people coalesced, and 
have to a, large extent done so up to the preiiont day They are 
the true old Irish peaaant and small farming clasi 

The Firholff was a bagman, so called, according to Irish 
authorities, because ho had to carry up clay m earthen haga to 
those terraces in Greece now vine-clad. As rBtrarda the other 
race there is more difficulty in the name. Tuath or Tuatha 
means a tribe or tribe-district in Irish. Danann certainly sounds 
very Grecian ; and if we consider their remam'j, we And the 
long, bronze, leaf-shaped sword, so abundant in Ireland identical 
■with -weapons of the same class found m Atfcica and other parts 
of Greece. 

Then, on the other hand, their physiognomv, their fan or 
reddish hair, their si^e, and other circumstances incline one to 
believe that they came down from Scandmanan rfgions after 
they hadpasaed up as far as they thought advisable into North- 
western Europe. If the word Dane was known at the time of 
their arrival here, it would account for the designation of many 
of our Irish monuments as applied by Molyneu"!: and others 
Undoubtedly the Danann tribes presented Scandina^iin features, 
but did not bring anything but Grecian art. After the "Stone 
period," so called, of which Denmark and the south of Sweden offer 
such rich remains, I look upon the great bulk of the metal work of 
the North, especially in the swords in the Copenhagen and Stock- 
holm Museums, as Asiatic ; while Ireland possesses not only the 
largest native collection of metal weapon-tools, usually denomina- 
ted " celts," of any country in the world, but the second largest 
Bmount of swords and battle-axes. And moreover these, and all 
our other metal articles, show o well-defined rise and develop- 
ment from the simplest and rudest form in size and use to that of 
the most elaborately constructed and the most beautifully 
adorned. 

I belieye that these Tuatha-de-Dananns, no matter from whence 
they came, were, in addition to their other acquirements, great 
masons, although not acquainted with the value of cementing' 
materials. I think they were the builders of the great atone 
Cahirs, Duns, Oashels, and Oaves'; in Ireland; while their prede- 
cessota constructed the earthen works, the raths, circles, and forts 
that diversify the fields of Erin. ITie Dananns oaticipated 
Shakespeare's grave-digger, for they certainly rnade the most 
lasting sepulchral monuments tiat exist in Ireland, such, for 
example, as New Grange, Douth, Knowth, and Slieve-na-Calleagh 
and other great cemeteries. Within the interior and around 
these tombs were carved, on unhewn stones, certain archaic 
markings, spires, volutes, convolutes, lozenge-shaped devices. 
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straight, zigzag, and curved lines, and incised indentations, and a 
variety of other insignia, which, (dthough not expressing langTiage, 
were symbolical, and had an occult meaning mown only to the 
initiated. These markings, as ■well as thoae upon the urns, were 
copied in the decorations of the gold and bronze worlc of a some- 
what subsequent period. The Dananns conquered the inferior 
tribes in two celebrated pitched battles, those of the Northera 
and Southern Moytura. On these fields we still find the caves, 
the stone circles, the monoliths, and dolmans or cromlschs that 
marlted particular events, and the immense cairns tliat were 
raised in honour of the fallen cliieftains. 

Aithougli many of the warriors of the Firbolgs fied to their 
island fastnesses on the coasts of Galway and Donegal, no doubt 
a large portion of them remained in the inland parts of the 
country, and in that very locality to which I have adverted, 
which is almost midway between the sites of the two battles, in 
a line stretching between Mayo and Sligo, where in time the two 
races appear to have coalesced by that natural law which brings 
the dark and the fair together. 

Moreover it has beeu recorded that the conquering race sent 
their small dark opponents into Oonnaught, while they themselves 
took possession of the rich lands further east, and not only estab- 
lished themselves at Tara but spread into the south. It is re- 
markable that in time large numbers of the Dananns themselves 
were banished to the "West, and likewise that the last forcible 
deportation of the native Irish race (bo late as the seventeenth 
century) was when the people of this province got the choice of 
going '' to Oonnaught or Hell," in the forrcer of which, possibly, 
they joined some of the original stock. The natural beauty of 
the lakes and mountains of Connaught remains as it was thousands 
of y^ears ago; but no doubt if some of the legislators of the 
period to which I have already referred could now behold ita fat 

Bisture-plains, they might prefer them to the flax lands of 
Ister, 

These Dananns had a globular form of head, of which I have 
already published examples. For the most part I believe they 
burned their dead or saerifleed to their manes, and placed an urn. 
with its inciaerated contents — human or animal — in the grave, 
where the hero was either stretched at length or crouched in aa 
attitude similar to that adopted by the ancient Peruvians, aa I 
have elsewhere explained. These Irish urns, which are the 
earliest relics of our ceramic art that have come down to the 

5 resent time, are very graceful in form, and some of them most 
eautiiuUy decorated, as may be seen in our various museums. 
Specimens of this Danann race still exist, but have graduaUy 
mixed with their forerunners to the present day. Here is what 
old MacFirbia wrote of them two hundred years ago : " Evei'j ona 
2-3 -2 
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who IS fair-haired, vengeful, larg-e, and every plunderer, professors 
of musical and entertaining- performances, who are adepts of 
Druidical and magical arts, they are the deacendants of the 
Tuatharde-BanaraiB." They were not only fair but sandy in many 
instances, and consec[uent!y extenaively freckled. 

It is affirmed that the Dananna ruled in Ireland for a longtime, 
until another inroad was made into the island by the MilasianB-— 
eaid to be brave, diivalrous, skilled in war, giaod navigators, 
proud, boasllul, and much superior in outward adornment as well 
aa mental culture, but probably not better armed than their 
opponents. They deposed the three last Danann kings and their 
wires, and rose fo be, it is said, the dominant race — assuming the 
sorereignty, becoming the aristocracy and landed proprietors of 
the country, and giving origin to those chieftains that afterwards 
rose to the title of petty kings, and from whom some of tho best 
families in the land with anything like Iriah names claim descent, 
and particularly those with the prefii of the " " or the " Mac." 
When this race arrived in Ireland I cannot tell, but it waa some 
time prior to tho Christian era. It is said they came from the 
coast of Spain, where they bad long remained after their Eastern 
emigTation. 

Upon the site of what is believed tobetheanEientBrigantium, 
now the entrance to the united harbours of Corunna and Ferrol, 
stands the great lightiiouse Imown to all ships passing through 
the Bay of Biscay. Within this modem structure still exista the 
celebrated '' Pharos of Hercules," which I investigated and 
described many years ago. That tower, it was said in meta- 
pborioal language, commanded a view of Ireland, and as such 
became the theme of Irish poems and leg-eads. Certain it is that 
sailing north or north-westward from it the ships of the aona of 
Milesius and their followers could have reached Ireland without 
much coasting. If the story of Breogan'a Tower is true, then it 
must have been erected in the time or lime-and-mortar buildings, 
and that is during the Roman occupation of Iberia and Gaul. How 
many thousands, rank and file, of these Spanish Milesians camo 
here in their sii or eight galleys and tried the fortunes of war 
from "the summit of the ninth wave from the shore" and con- 
quered the entire Danann, Firbolg, and Fomoriaa population, I am 
unable to give the sligiitest inkling of, no more than I can of 
the so-called Phtenician intercourse with tliis country. Perhapa 
without going into the fanciful descriptions of the "Battle oE 
Ventry Harbour," or the southern conquest of Ireland by the 
Iberian Milesians, we may find some more trustworthy illniitra- 
tiona of Spanish dwellings in the architecture of the town of 
Galway, and some picturesque representatives in the Tlhe upright 
figures and raven-haired, but blue-eyed maidens of the Citv of 
;lie Tribes. Here is what old MacFirbis, who, 1 suppose, claiined 
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descent from the aoos of Milesius, wrote about them r " Every 
one who ia white of skin, brown of hair, bold, honourable, daring, 
proaperouB, bountiful in the bestowal of property, and who ia not 
afraid of battle or combat, they are the descendants of the aona of 
MUesius in Erin," 

This hig'h panegyric is only eq^uaUed by tho prose and Terse 
compositions of the ancient horda and rhymers and the modern 
historians, who have recorded the deeds of the great warriors, 
Ith, Heber, and Heremon, whose descendants boast to have been 
the rulers of the land. Even Moore, although he wrote such 
beautiful lyrics concerning this race in his early days, yet when 
he came to study history, he felt the same difficulty I do cow. 
I do not dispute their origin or supremacy ; but I fail to 
distinguish their early customs, their remains, or race from those 
of the Firboigs or Dananns whom they conciuered, and who left 
undoubted monuments peculiar to their time. 

Now all these people — the piratical navigator along our coasts, 
the mid-Europe primitive shepherd and cultivator, the Northern 
warrior, and llie Iberian ruler — were, accordine to my view, all 
derived from the one Celtic stock. They spoke fliBsame language, 
and their descendants do so still. When they acquired a know- 
ledge of letters they transmitted their history through the Irish 
language. No doubt they fused; but somehow a quick fusion of 
races has not been the general characteristic of the people of this 
country. Unlike the Anglo-Norman in later times, the Milesian 
was a long way from home ; the rough aea of the Bay of Biscay 
rolled between him and his previous habitat ; and if he became an 
absentee he was not likely to find much of his possessions on his 
return. It is to be regretted that while we have here such a 
quantity of poetical and traditional material raspecting the 
Milesian invasion of Ireland, the Spanish annals or traditions 
have given ua but very little informaMon on that subject. 

It would be most desirable if the Government or some Irish 
authority would send a properly instructed commissioner to 
investigate the Spanish annals, and see whether there is anything 
relating to the Spanish migrations to Ireland remaining in that 
country. 

Besides the sparse introduction of Latin by Christian miasion- 
ariea in the fifth century, aomo occasional Saxon words springiug 
from peaceful settlers alo^ our coasts and in commercial 
emporiums, and whatever Danish had crept into our tongue 
around those centres where the Scandinavians chiefly located 
themselves, and which were principally proper names of persona 
and places that became fixed in our vernacular, we find but one 
language among the Irish people until the arrival of the Anglo- 
Normans at the end of the twelfth century. 

The linguistic or philological evidence on this subject is clearly 
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deciHive. The residue of the earlv races already described spoka 
one language, called Gaelic ; ho did the Scotch, the Welsh, and 
probably, in early times, the Britona and the Bretons. It was not 
only the popular converaiitional tongue used in the ordinary 
intercourse of life, but it was also employed in genealogies, 
annala, and other records in a special character, not quite peculiar 
to this country, but then common in Europe, fliuch has been 
8Md about the necessity for a glossary of our ancient M88., such 
as those at Saint Gall, in Trinity College, in the Eoyal Irish 
Academy, and in Belgian and English libraries j but there are 
very few ancient hinguages that do not require to be glossed in 
the present day, even as the words of Chancer do. 

Tiie Government are now, under the auspices of our Master of 
the Rolls, and the special direction and supervision of Mr. J. T. 
Gilbert, giving coloured photographs of some of our ancient 
writings, and have promised that some of our remaining 
manuBcripta will be translated. I see no occasion now for waiting 
for more elaborated philological dictionaries or glossaries while 
there are still some few Irish scholars in this country capable of 
giving a free but tolerably literal translation of these records 
that do not require any great acumen in renderiiw' them into 
English. Is history to wait upon the final decision of philologists 
respecting a word or two in a manuscript, and to decide as to 
whether it may be of Sanscrit or any other origin ? 

No doubt some of my hearers may ask, What about the Oghams 

(or Ohams)P do they not -' -' ' ' " " 

alphabet P As yet this is a 



■ly times notched 

■line by nicks formed on it, 

ingly or in clusters, proceeding 

of these inscriptions have, one 

these lines represented letters, 

language is either Irisli or 

made them must have been 



havinj^upon it a tolerably straight e 
tdong its angle which served as a si 
and straight or oblique lines, s' 
from the stem. The decipherer 
and all, agreed upon the fact that 

Ellahles, or words, and that the 
itin. Therefore the persons who 
aware of alphabetic writing- and grammar. These carved niuno- 
liths are chiefly found in Kerry and Cork. Upon Boine of them 
Christian emblems ace figured. The incising of the stone has 
evidently been performed by some rude instrument, either a flint 
or metallic pick ; and it is remarkable that these pillars present 
acarcelT any amount of dressing. 

In Oonnaught, in my youth, the exception in m te dist t« 
was where the person spoke both EngGsh and I h I 1'* 1 
when we flret took a census of the Irish-sp k g pop 1 t 
after the country had lost tiiree-quarters of mil f ] pi 
chiefly of the Irish race, we had then (to speak d h ) 

one and a half millions of Irish-Bpeaking p ^ 1 t I 1861 

they had fallen off by nearly half a miUiou; d p th tak g 
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of the last census in 1871 the entire Irish-apeaking population 
waa only 817,865. The percentages, according to the total 
population in our different provinces, were these: in Leinster 1'2, 
m Munater 27'7, in Ulster 4'6, and in Oonnaughf; 39-0; for the 
total of Ireland 15*1. Killjenny and Louth are the counties of 
Leinater where the language is most spoken. In Munster they 
are Kerry, Clare, and "Waterford ; In Ulster, Donegal, where 28 
per cent, of the population speak Irish ; hut in Connaught, to 
which I have already alluded as containing the remnant of the 
early Irish races, we have no less than 56 per cent, of Irish- 
speaking population in the counties of Mayo and Galway 
resxtectively. Of my own knowledge I can attest that a great 
many of these people cannot apeak English. "We thus see that of 
the population of Ireland, which in the present day might be 
computed afc ahout five and a half millions, there were, at the 
time of taking the census in April, 1871, only 817,865 ; and I 
think I may prophesy that that is the very largest number that 
in future we wiU ever have io record. On the causes of this 
decadence it is not my province to descant. These Celts have 
been the great pioneers of li t d w pow n 

the world. Are they not w m Uythdm teen 
America? and have they ntl glyp pldA t 1 dNw 
Zealand P 

We have now arrived at p d wh might t Uy 

expect the native annalist to k 11 t co q t or 

Q hy the then m t f th w Id "W th t ff g 

for it, I have h ly k th t th as 

vr colonizers did the Eoaana ever set foot in Ireland ; 
and hence the paucity of any admixture ot Roman art amongst us. 

To fill up a hiatus which might here occur in our migrations, I 
will mention a remarkable circumstance. A Christian youth of 
Eomano-Saxon parentage, and probably ot patrician origin, was 
carried oif in a raid of Irish marauders, and employed as a swine- 
herd in this very Ulster, the country of the Dalaradians, and 
lived here for several years, learning our customs and speaking 
our language. He escaped, however, to Munster, and thence to 
his native land of Britain or Normandy, from whence he returned 
in A.n. 432 with friends, allies, and missionaries, and passing in 
his galley into the mouth of the Eoyne, walked up the banks of 
that famed stream, raised the paschal fire at Slane, and speedily 
introduced Christianity throughout Ireland. 

In thus briefly alluding to the labours of St, Patrick, I wish to 
be understood to say that ahout the time of his mission there was 
much Saxon intercourse with this country, and the great mission- 
ary had not only many friends but several relatives residing here, 
and some of ttiera on the very hanks of the Boyne ; and I believe 
that a considerable amount of civilization and some knowledge of 
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Chmtianibr had teen introducedlongpreviously; so that although 
old Kin^ Lfttigliaire or Loury and his Druids did not bow the 
knee to the Most High God, nor accept the teaching of the beauti- 
ful hymn that Patrick and hia attendants chanted aa thpy palmed 
up the grassy slopes of Tara, atUl there were many hundrLd people 
io Ireland ready to receive the glad tidings of the gospel of 
salvation. 

Having finished with the Milesians, we now come to the Danes 
(so-called), the ScandinaTiana or Norsemen — the pagan &ea Rings 
■Who made inroads on our coascs, despoiled our churches and monafi- 
teries, but at the same time, it must be confessed, helped to 
esiablish the commercial prosperity of some of our cities and 
towns from 795 to the time of the battle of Clontarf, a.d. 1014, 
when the beUigerent portion of the Scandinarians were finally 
expelled the country. During the time I have specified, Dublin, 
Limerick, and Waterford belonged to these Northern people. 
They not only coasted round the island and never lost an oppor- 
tunity of pillage and plunder, but theypaased through the interior 
and carried their aims into the very centre of the land. The 
Danes left us very little ornamental woik beyond what they 
lavished upon their swords and helmets , hut, on the other hand, 
it should be borne m mind that there are no Irish antiquities, 
either social, warlike, or eccIe-jasticaJ, m the Scandinavian 
Museums. 

Concerning their ethnological characters, I must again refer to 
the "Crania Britanmca" In tho record? they were designated 
strangers, foreigners, pagans, gentiles, and also white and black 
foreigners, so that there were undoubtedly two races— the dark, and 
the fair or red, like as m the ca'ie of the Firholgs or Dananns. 
They -were also stylpd " ^zure Danes," probably on account of the 
shining hue of their armour, 

I believe tlie fair section of that people to have been of Nor- 
wegian origin, while the dark race lame from Jutland and the 
coast of Sweden ; and both by the Orkneys, the coasts of Scotland, 
and the Isle of Man Their skulls were large and well formed ; they 
had a thorough knowledge of metal work, and especially iron ; and, 
as I have shown elsewhere, their swords and spears were of great 
aze and power, the former wielded as a slashing weapon, while 
those of their early opponents were ot bronze, weak, and intended 
tor stabbing. In nowhere else in Europe (that I am aware ik) 
have these rounded, pointed, or bevelled heavy iron swords been 
found except in Ireland and Norway. 

Lar^ quantities of Danish remains have been discovered in 
deep smkings made in Dublin ; and several weapons, tools, and 
ornaments, believed to be of Scandinavian origin, liavo been found 
■within a few inches of the surface on one of the hattic-fields on 
the south side of the Liffoy, within the last few years. Upon 
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most of these I have already reported and gWec illustrations, I 
may mention one circumstance connected with this race. I neTer 
examined a batde-fleld of the Danes, noi a collection of Danish 
weapons or implements, that I did not find tlie well-adiusted 
scales and weights which the Viking had in his pocket for valu- 
ing the precious metals he procured either by conq^uest or other- 

Although considered hostile, these Scandinavian Vikings must 
have fraterniied with the Irish, We know that they inter- 
married ; for, among many other instances that might be adduced, 
I may mention that during the battle of Clontarf, when Sitric, 
the Danish kiug of Dublin, looked on the fight from the walls o£ 
the city, he was accompanied by his wife, the daughter of the 
aged king known as " Brian the Bia've," 

When, however, the Irish chieftains were not fighting with one 
another, they were often engaged in petty wars with the Scan- 
dinavians, who, in turn, were attacked by their own countrymen, 
the " Black Gentiles," especially on the plain of Pingall, stretching 
from Dublin to the Boyne, and which the white race chieSy occu- 
pied. It must not be supposed that the battle of Clontarf ended 
the Danish occupation of Ireland ; they still held the cities of 
Dublin, Limerick, and Waterford at least, and largely promoted 
the commercial prosperity in these localities — a prosperity which 
has not quite jet departed. I should like to present you with 
Bome remains of the Scandinavian language in Ireland, but the 
materials are very scanty. 

We are now coming to a later period. The Eomans had occupied 
Britain, the Saxona followed ; the Danes had partial possession 
for a time; the Heptarchy prevailed until Harold, the last of the 
n kings, fen at Hastings, and England bowed beneath that 
lire of Norman, Gaulieh, Scandinavian, and general Celtic 
blood that William brought with him from the shores of Erance. 
The Sason dynasty was at an end, but the Britons of the day ac- 
cepted their fate ; and not only the soldiers, but the Norman 
barons fused with the people of that kingdom, and largely con- 
tributed to make it what it now is. This fusion of races, this 
aasimilation of sentiments, this interchange of thought, this 
kindly culture, the higher elevating the lower, among whom they 
permanently reside, must always tend to great and good enda in 
raising a people to a nobler intellectual state. 

The Anglo-Normans came Here in 1172, a very mixed race, but 
their leaders were chiefly of French or Norman extraction. Why 
the^ came, or what they did, it is not for me to expatiate upon. 
I wish, however, to correct an assertion commonly made, to the 
affect that the Norman barous of Henry II, then conquered 
&eland. They occupied some towns, formed a "Pale," levied 
taxes, sent in soldiery, distributed lands, and introduced a, new 
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language ; but the " King's writ did not run ; " the Bubjugation of 
Ireland did not eit«nd over the country at large, and it remained 
tin 184B and the five or aii following years to complete the con- 
quest of the Irish race, by the losa of a tuberous esculent and the 
Governmental alteration in the value of a grain of corn. Then 
there went to the worlihouGO or esile upwards of two millions of 
the Irish race, h d th wh d*ed f p fl H " g 

carefully investig td d pt^p thitg tE pn 
famine, I have m tl 1 j t t t d th t 

taking into eon dt tpltal Ig tal 

It appears tomtht f grtdffiltea lid 

has been the want ff — tlyfa^btf] ns 

ftnd sentiments, inwhtmyh 11 d g dtl ytm 

Aa regards the intermsx-ture, I think there cannot he a better ona 
than the Saxon with the Celt. The Anglo Normani howoTer, 
partially fused with the native Irish ; for fetrongh w married 
Eva the daughter of King Dermot; and from th s marr age it 
has been clearly shown that Her Most Gracioui Majesty the 
present Queen of Ireland and Great Britain is lineally descended 
Several of the noble warriors who came over about that ponod 
have established ^afc and widespread names m IrelanI amnng 
whom I may mention the Geraldines in Leinster, the De Burgos 
in Oonn aught, and the Butlers in Munster; and they and their 
deacondanta became, according to the old Latin adage, " more 
Irish than the Irish themselves ." 

Look what the intermixture of races has done for us in Ireland ; 
the Firbolg brought us ^riculture ; the Danann the chemistry 
and mechanics of metal work ; the Miieaiana beauty and governing 
power ; the Danes commerce and navigation ; the Anglo-I^^ormana 
chivalry and organized government; and, in later times, tho 
French emigrants taught us an improved art of weaving. 

It would be more political than ethnological were I to enter 
upon the discussion of that subsequent period which would con- 
duct us to the days of Cromwell or the Boyne, or, perhaps, to 
later periods, involving questions not pertinent to the present 
subject. 

But I must here say a word or two respecting Irish art. In 
architecture, in decorative tone-work, from archaic markings that 
gave a tone and character to all subsequent art, in our beauteous 
crosses, in our early metal work, in gold and bronze, carried on 
from the pagan to the Christian period, and in our gorgeously 
iDuminated MS. books, we have got a style of art that is specially 
and peculiarly Irish, and that has no exact parallel elsewhere, 
and was only slightly modified by Norman or Prankish design. 

Time passed, and events accumulated ; political affairs inter- 
mingle, but the ajithropologist should try and keep clear of them. 
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At the end of the reign of ElizaTieth & considerable immigration 
of English took place into the South of Ireland. Subsequently 
the hifltoric episode of the " Flight of the Earls," O'Neil and 
CDonnell, brought mattera to a climax ; and the early part of tho 
reign of the first Jamea is memorable for the " PJantation of Ulster," 
when a number of Celtic Scots with some Saxons returned to 
their brethren bctoss the water ; and about the same time the 
London companies occupied large portions of this fertile province, 
and the early Irish race were transplanted by the Protector to the 
West, as I have already stated. It must not he imagined that 
this was tiie first immigration. The Picts passed through Ireland, 
and no doubt left a remnant behind them. And in consequence 
of contiguity, the Scottish people must early have settledT upon 
our northern coasts. When the adventurous Edward Bruce made 
that maivelloua inroad into Ireland at the end of the fourteenth 
century and advanced into the bowels of the land, he carried with 
him a Gaelic population co|[nate with our own people, and in all 
probability left a residue in Ulster, thua leavening lie original 
Pirbolgs, Tuatha-de-Danann, and Milesians, with the exception of 
the county of Donegal, which still holds a large Celtic population 
speaking the old Irish tongue, and retaining the special characters 
ol that people as I have already described them. This Scotic 
race, as it now exists in Ulster, and of which we have specimens 
before us, I would sum up with three eharaoteristiea. That they 
were courageous is proved by their shutting the gates and da- 
fending the walls of Uerry;that they were independent and lovers 
of justice has been shown by their establishment of tenant right ; 
and that they were industrious and energetic ia manifest by the 
manufacturers of Belfast. Do not, I entreat my brethren of 
Ulster, allow these manufactures to be jeopardiied, either by 
masters or men, by any disagreements, which must lead to the 
decay of the fairest and wealthiest province and one of the most 
teautiful cities in this our native land. 
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and F. Baillie-Grohjtan. Inlroductloi: 
byTHEODOKEROosEVELT, PhotogTavnn 
ri onllsplecf audi; full-pagelilusti-alions 

ARTEMUS WARD'S Works. 



BALLADS and LYRICS of LOVE, 

with an IntrudnoCloo by F. SiDOWICK. 
Wilh 10 Plales in CiMonr after Bvah 
Shaw, R.l. Large feap. (to, clotb, 6j. net. 
Xiegendapy Ballade, eeleeted from 
PERCY'S 'KeUques.' Edited nilli an 
Inirodnctlon by F. SiDSWICK. WiH io 



BARDSLEV {Rev. C. W.).- 



ARTIST (the Mind o* the): 

Tboiighla and Sayings of Aitlsls on Iht' 
Art. Collected and arranged by Mi 



AUSTEN (JANE), The Works of, 

[lluslratiaiis In Colour by A, WaluS 

Mills. With Notes by E. Br ~ 

JoiutsoM. Poil Svo, doth, ji. firf. t 



SUASION; VII. ; 



AYSCOUOH (JOHN), Novels by: 



BARGAIN BOOK (The). ByC.E. 
'■'"' '^'" ' ' (Skl'rtly. 



BARINO-QOULD [S.). Novels by. 

loard's, is. 



BARKER (ELSA).— The Son of 



BARR (AMELIA E.).— Love will 



BARR (ROBERT], Stories by. 

In a Bteame? Chair. With a IIliisls. 
Wxam Whose Bourne, &c With 47 

RaTCiigel *itb 11 IlluBlralions by 



BARRETT (FRANK), Novels fay. 

Vhe ein'of Olga ZassODllOh. 
Iilttle Iiody Linton. 
Jolin PoPd; »rid His Helpms.j;e. 
A Rcoolling Vengeancti. 
Honest Davie. | Iitsut. Sarnabas, 



Ill ST. MARflN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 



Found Oullty. 



Vtaa 'Wonuiii ofthalPonBracaleCB. 
Vbe RavdlDg ScuLDdal. 
A' PFodUal'a Pm^veas. 
Fftlly Mn n-toon. 

Dndav a Htnuufe Mask, with ic 

lUuatraaonsby E. ¥. BRiiiinMALL. 
Iff as Sbe Jastlfied? 
XiBdy Judas. 
The Kpi^ r of Hag 'Was B. 
Perfidious Lydla. Wllh Fraigtis^ece 
FettOFed foe Life. Fofuur Edition, 
Tha Obli^ln'g Husband, witli Col- 



BARRINQTON (M 1 C H A E L], 

Novelii by. 
The Kutght oethe Golden SwotS. 

THo Lady' of TpIboII. Willi lUiis- 



BESANT (Sir WALTER), 



Softs and CondUlonH of Man. 

The Captain's Soom, &c. 

"'■ In a Oardan FaiK. Wifh 6 lilus- 

pothy 6\)raeBE. with Frontispiece. 

ITnole JaoK, and other Stories. 

Children of Glbaan. 

Tbe World Iffent Vepy ISelLThen. 

With 12 Illuslralions bv A. FOKHSilKK. 
Eerv FaulDS. 



BASKBRVILLB (JOHN): A 

Memoir. By Ralph Stkaus and " " 
Dbht. Witli 13 Platm. Large q 



BENNETT fARNOLD). Novels 



SaoreA and Profane Lo^e. 
Anna of tha Five Towns. 
Tbe Qates of Wrath. 
The Ghost. I TheCity of Pliiasure. 
The Oran fl Babylon H otel. 
Saorad and ProfiLUe Iiove. C 



BENNETT (W- C).— Songs for 



BESANT and RICE, Novels by, 



SEy Llttla Oirl, 



and RiCE—mnihi 



Wltta Harp and CiwiBn. 
Thla aon of Vulcan. 
Tbe Monks of Tlieloma. 



of Mf. Luoraft. 
'Turas la Trafaltfar'a Bay. 
The T«n Years' Tenant. 



i Her nilne, &e. ' 



Tba Holy Ro 
^Srmoref of ] 

■ -WbyF, 



.. .. Jamellia Steptaanotls. 

The Ivory Gate. 

The Rebel Queen. 

Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. 

with II lllustraliona by W, H. HtUe. 
In Deacon's Orders, &C. With Frontis. 



s City of Refuge. 



Ho Other Way. 



St. Ka.tharlna's by tha Touiar. 
The Ba bel Qiiean. 

Large tipe. Fink PftPEH Editions, po 
avt!, ciolh, gill top, IS, nel each ; lealhe 
Biit edges, 31, net each. 

w 1 — I WesCminatar. 



Iffhlttington. 
uuBfiird do Coli^oy. 
£M Sorts and Conditions a£ Mbu.' 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



The Orangs Qli-. 
Fov Faltb and Freedom. 
Cblldren of Gibettn. 
SorotliyFciratav. | Ho OtIieF nray. 
Annorel of liyonessa. 



Fifty Yoato Rgo. 



&C Kattaerlne's by tlia Tower. 
She Bulo^of Blchard je^arles. 



BIBLIOTHECA ROMANICA: A 

Languages ! Ihe Origipal Te:it, 



tbiee coat is. i four oont u. Bd. In vloi'ti 
the additional coel I9 4d^ for the first, 



Le Mlsanthtopc. 
i'l-eCid. 



S-6, Danta : Divir 



t:-1d. Petravca : Reiv 
16-17. Dante: Civina C 
iS-ao, !«IIilrri°" 



23-31, Beaumurchala: Le Barbier 
35. Camou: OiLustados : Csula II 



ROMAMCA~< 

2^:^. 21»eil da UusseC: C< 



g, Oometlle: H 



deCaatroi Lna Moci 



46. Hotifepet UAvare- 
18-49. Boccaccio; Deci 



SB. BoooaoclO! Decameron: Quarla 
g-Lornnla. 
'a^i. HalHtra Plena Fatbelin : 



KiOTMlP. 

Blaiae Pa: 



BINDLO&S (HAROLD), Novels by. 

Itlia Conoesaion-liiiiitars. 
The Hlstresa of Bona&entare. 
DBiVentry'B Daughter. 



FortnlL Ciown Sro, bi 



BOCCACCIO.— The Decameron. 

- ■ Porlralt. Pott Svo, clolh, gilt 
■ ■ ith CT. m edgeE. 



BODKIN (McD., K.C.), Books by. 



BOSSES AND CORBELS OF 

EXETER CATMEDRAl.. By E, K. 

PHDEftui; and G. R. Hoi.T Shafto. 

avo, clo"b,"iw"S! not,"' 



Ill ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON. W.C. 



BOYLE (F.). Works by. 



Additions ot Kr Hbnkv Ellis, i 



BREWER'S (Rev. Dr.) Diction. 



ADIctiouoryof MlFacleH:lniltnlive, 

BREWSTER (Sir DAVID), 

Works by. Post Bi-o, cloth, 41. Ed. each. 
Hoira Iffovlds Ih&n One: Creed of 

Tbe Martyrs of Sclonca: Galileo, 

I.ette» on HatiiFal Haglc With 

BRIDGE CATECHISM. By It. 



BUCHANAN l.ftOZERT)~co::li!i!'c 
' ^™ illu'slratef boards! Ji'^eacli. 
The SbadoiAT of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
Odd EUid tfie Man, With 11 III 

IiEuly Kilp'atFick. 

The Martvr" 

Iiove We f( 



Rod and IVlilte Heather, 
Sndro m eda. 

ropuLAB EniTIONS. medlHtn Svo, 6d. eadi. 
Tha Shadow of the Svoid. 
Qcd and the Man. 

Tha ShadooTofltlio Sword. Lssge 

clolh.gill top.ii. net; leather,gill edges, 

The Charlatan, B7 Robert BticnAKAM 



BRIDGE (J. S. C.).— From Utand 

to empire: ^ History of IheE^anslon of 
Enfiland by Force of Arm!, w/ilh Intto- 
ductloa by Adra.SirCTFBIAH BRrDOE, hLn[>s 
andPlane. Large erotUn 8vo,cloth,6i.nel. 



CAINB (.HALL), Novels by. 



BROWININQ'S CROBT.) POEMS. 

Lai^e fcap. 4li>. ='oth. 6s. aet each ; Large 

each.— Also anEdiSn in the ST.MAE'ri'Srs 

leather, siTncleaclil 
Plppa Passes; and 
Women. With 10 PLati 

Dramatis Persons ; ^iid : 
Somanoea and Iiyrlo 



BRYDQES (HAROLD). — Uncle 
BUCHANAN (ROBERT), Poems 

and Novels by. 
Tba CompleCs Poatlaal 17orka of 



It Vha Deem I 



Fink Paper Ei 
iter, potl 8V0. 

.ther.tjilt^dses. 



CHATTO & WlNbOS, PUBLISHERS, 



CUVE (Mrs. ARCHER), Novels 



CARRUTH (HAYDEN).— TheAd. 



CHAPMAN'S (QEORQE) Works. 



S Colourtd Platoa 

Chauoei} for SolioolSt ' 

of his TiinM and his Wc 

H. R. HswEis. Demy Stc, 

The ppolodne to ChB.Oantevbury 
TalQS, Pcinled iD-blacX-letter upon 
liaiid-made p;iptr. Willi lUiwlrations by 



Ttia Cab la-man. 
The aom anea of a 
The Olaimaac. Cia 



CHESS, The Laws and Practice 



R. B. WORMALD. Crown Svo, clolh, 5 
XhB Ulnov ITaotlcs of Citaas: 



By F. K. YoOko ai 

Long foap.S70. doll 

IfadBaB^tfaObe) 

■nieAotlioristrdAcooi 

pUyed Ang.-Sepf„ 1895. With Annol 
ilona by FiLi.eBOiiT, L«sebh, Tarkasc 

STBINnZ. SCHIPFERa, TEfCHMANH. BA 
DELBBBH, BLACKBDRNB. GUKSHES 

TnjSLBT,UASOIl.aiidAi:^Dil BlograpL. 
ciiISIietcli{s,aDilz:PDrtta)ts. Edliedby 
H. F. CHmHiBE. -^ =■■" "'"•'■ — 



Bandal of KanclalholmB. 



The Bad Sii'lttui. 
Xba BuFden of laa 



The Vill^B Oomady. 



Xransmlgration. 



COLLINS CWILKIE), Novels by. 



Antonlna. { Basil. , 

The Woman Id White. 
Itie DtoonBtone. I 
The Dead Ssoi?at. 
The Quesn of He 



After Daj^lc, 



The Iiaw and the Lat 
Til a T ISO DeEtlntoB. 
711 a Haunted Hotel. 
The Eallen Kieaves. 
Jezebel's Daughtep. 



y No." 
fnvels. 






Ilio Iiega cy of Oaln. 
POPDLAR EDlrioKS, medium Svo, (id. Kich. 
Antonlna. | Blind Love. 

The Woman in White. 
The Laiir aud the Lady. 
Moonstone. | The Haw Ma^dcilen, 
— ~ - -■ Ho Kama. 

Aimadale. 



Man ana VlFifa 

The Haunted Hotel. 



The Frozen Deep. 1 



Ill ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 



COLOUR-BOOKS: Topographi- 



Mrs. JaiiEs J AiiDiNE, and 34 in Two TiaU 
*Tha Face of C&lna. Writtea an 

illii£.iiiColoutandUn6byE.G. Kbmp. 
•Ilio Colour of Borne. By Oiave 

M. PoTTKR. W:lh Introdnclioo by 

DocCLASSi^DEK.iind IJliui rations in 3 

Colours and Sepia by YOSHIO Mabiono. 
'The Coloar of IioiUlaii. Bv w, I. 

i-OBTTE, F.S.A. Introduction by M. H. 
' SPiBl^ANIi, FiSA.-and llfuslrations in 

Three Cdlonra by Yofiaio UARtana 
•Thy tMovr of P^jris. By MM. Uis 



Tlio Bhlne. By H. J. Mackikuis 

WIIJi Illustrations in Three Colonrs b' 

Mrs, jAiiEs JARDINB, and Two Maps. ' 

■AsalBl of Bt. Francis. 



Uoot^landa, Strottmti, 



vBvuui lid u&oQfiaziaa^ 
&nd Coasts. Kv Ladi 
NOBTHCOTB. WlthlUustra 
CoIoimbyF. J.WlOGEitv, 



50 lUnsl .„ 

■ Wahwiok GOBLE. 
,■ SpbcijU. Copies on 



COOPER (E. H.), Novels by. 



turqe-h3kd 



From tlie Tbajnes to tlie Seine 
IJy Chaki.es Pears. AViih 40 Iiluali 
""""""'■' -Monochmme. Lg. 



foap.jto, cl 
Dxtopdlko: 



Oxtopd Ikom Within. By Hugh 
S^jHCbuuT. Witb a Site and is Illui 

ihrome.by YosHid 

_ 1 

YOsKlO -MAHKINO. 



In the JKbPUEXt: The Country and the 
People. By Ammb Macdohell. WJth 
IS Illustrations in Three Colouis hv Aht 
AlKlKSON. ,LarRecrown8TO,cl,.6j.nel. 

■me BEtrbarlanB of Hovocco. Ky 



COLT-BREAKING,HInt8on. By 



COLVILL (HELEN H.).-The 



COMPENSATION ACT (THE), 

igo6: Who iho's, to wiioni. to 
wbat, aod when 11 U applicable. 



COMPTONIHBRBERTj.NovoUby. 
The Inimltablo Mra. Masslng- 



To Defeat the Knde of Justice^ 



CORNISH (J. F.).— Sour Grapes. 



With two Hales by 
tjvNK. Qr.S10.c^..^,.6i. 



Houo tains. ( 



,CR1M (MATT).— Adventurss oE 

a Fair Rebel, Crowo 8v-., cloth, js. tyl. ; 



CROCKETT (S. R.)and others.— 

FHEDERIO, "Q./and W.Q,ARK EOS.'iELl, 

With 13 Illustrations by Frask Brang- 
\VYif, Ccown Svo, cloth, =ij, 6ij. 1 ; 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



CROKGR (Mrs. B. M.). Novels 

Pretty MlsaHflTUle. 

A Bird of Paasajfe. I Mi>. 3ai>i 

Diane. Barpington. 



Interferenoa. 

Jl Family IJllCQiieBSi 

A rFhiFd Pepson. | Proper Pride. 

VlIlBga TalQs & Jungle IrELgedles. 

The Real Zdi4y Hilda. 

Man-led or Single? 

'To fast. ' 



Proper Pride, The CaC'B'iM^w. 

Diana Barrtngton. 

Pretty Miss Hevllle. 

A Bird of fassaiEe. 

Beyond tba Pale. 

A Pamlly I.)keness. 

Miss Balmaine's Past. 

Harried of Single? 

The BbeJ Lady Hilda. 



CROSS (MAROARET B), Novels 



(MAROARET B), Nc 



CRUIKSHANK'S COMIC AL- 
MANACK. Complete in Two SEHIES 
the First from IBS'! to 1S43 ; tht 
SECOtm, fiom 1B44 Id iSs3. Two Vols. 

CUiHMINQ CC. F. QORDON), 



^ Via Cornwal l to E gypt. Fro 

CURIOSITieS IN CLUBS. By 

Ealpn Nevlll. Demy 8vo, clolh. 7r.6rf 
■ net. [Prqi3f.H i 

CUSSANS (JOHN E.).— A ttand- 

book of Heraldry; In d luii ng iiis|f no- 
tions for Tracing PetllgreEB, Dcdphering 
Anclcnl IISS., Se. With 4o3Woodoul5 
andiColtd.Flates. Crown Svo, ciolh, 6j. 



DAVIES (Dr. N. E. YORKE-), 
One Thousand Hed'loai HiLSlina 



DEAKIN (DOROTHEA). Stories 



OEFOE (DANIEL). ~ Robins 



DEMILLEIJAMESI.— AStrange 

Manuscript found in a Conner 
Cylinder. Crown dvo, olath. wifb la 
llliistialions by Gilbert Gaul, jr. 6d. ; 

DEVONSHIRE SCENERY, The 

Klstorv oi. By Arthuk W. Clatden, 

M.A, With llliis.Dfmy8vo,c1.,!oj,6d. net. 

Devon : Its MoorlandH, Streama, 

NOHTHm" With lkst?ai^on9?^we 
ColouTEbyF.J.WiEGERY. Large (cap. 



:, H. Shepheku. With n Portrait. 

The Poobet C^uu^les JDlakena : being 
Favourite Passages chosen by Alfred 

DieriONARIES;^ 

The Header's Handbook of 

Famous Hamea in Plotion, 

Allusions, Beferencos, Pro. 

verba. Plots, 5toPlQB,and Poenta. 



Ill St. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 



oC Kflraols! 



DRAMATISTS, THE OLD. 



Famlliair ataort Sayings of Gceat 

Notes'bySAMUKt A. BBNT.A,li. C 

Svo, cloth, 7i. 6d. 
TheSlantfDlotianary: Etymoli 

His[oricai,andAneo<lotaL Crowi 

dolh. 6t id. 
TBorda, Faota, and Pbrases: A 



DIXON (WILLMOTT), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, doth,3!.6rf.er- 
•She Bogue of Stye. 
Klntf Hal— or Heponsea. 



DOBSON (AUSTIN), Works by. 

Four Frenohisoineii. With Font 

Blibteantli Century Vl^ettes. 

In Three Serks, each fo. ; also FlKH- 
rAPER Editions, pott Bvo. clolh, «. nci 

A Paladin of Plillant^copy, and 
otbor Papers. With z liUistn-' — 
Slds-nralk Studios, With s 111 
Old Kenslngtoa palace, and 



DUMPY BOOKS (The) for 

Children. Boy. ijmo doll! IS net ea 
Tlio Flamp, The firaellorator 



DONOVAN (DICK), Detective 

stories by, Posl 8vo. illust--'-' 

In tile Grip of the Iias^ 

IilnK by Idnk, i Oaoghtatl 

Crom Information Reoalxed. 

Suapioion Jlmuaed, 

Blddlea Bead. 

Ohponic lea of Michael P anegltoh. 

Aat baol^ 3s- each; post Svo, iLlit 

She Han from Kanohestep. 

The My tary of Jamaic a Terraoe, 



The Records of Vincent Trill. 
Xales of Terror. 



Chapman's lirorKs, Three Vo)9. 



and Tlis Sctiool-iii 
3. Mk 



Apprcn 
Cautionary 



9. The Story of Little Black 
Sambo, liy Hf ln Bakslrs an 

5. 'Xbe Bountiful Lady By Taoi 3 

7. & Flower Book I uslrated n 

8. IFhe Pfnk Knight. By I K. Moh 

9. The Little Clonrn. By Thouas 

10. AHorsaBook. By MahvTouhtel, 

lllustraltd iFi colours. 

11, Little People 1 an Alphabet. liy 



la. ADogBook. L^ 

With Piclui'es iu colours by CAKIOH 

IS. The Little Olrl Lost, By Eleanor 

RflPRH. 

15. Dollies 

17. Peter Plpsr-a Praotliial Prln- 

le. tattle VThlte Barbara. By 

El.KASORjllBCil. lUustrolid in colours. 
20. Towlocks and his IBfooden 



TraokBd and Taken. 

WIio PoiaanedHettyjninoan? 



Bark Deeds, 



g Man . Hunter. 



SSJ. The Old Uan's Bai. By T. W, 

K. CBOSLAHD. lllus. bv I.TJ. MONSEU.. 

S3. Three Little Oobllns. By M. 

E5, More Dollies! 'sy Kichakd Hon- 

TER, Illu... in colours by Rdth Cobb. 
29. Little yQlloniWang-lo. By U, 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



ao. RosaUna. Iliu3lrat«l in cjiourabj 
31. Sammy and tlta Sn&vlynrlnli:. 



EVERYMAN : A Morality, 



a ObvUtmaS Party. 



33. Irani 

S3. The Little 

S5. Tbe Dutch Qdtl'a 01ttl«a, By 
se. Tan Uttle mgior Boys. 
37. HnmpCy Dampty's Little 
39. Simple Slmoa. By Hele 
) EpciDottiuaD. 



FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS: Mij- 

raled Slatuei, Paintings, Paliiees, 
onnlry Seals, Enina, Cliijtclies, Sblpa, 
Iteels, Clubs, Nalurai , Curio^lies, &c 
y W. A, and C G. WHKBLKR. Demy 






, lUus 



Ihe Potato Bodk. By LH-v 



DUNCANfSARA JRANNETTE), 

Books by. Ci. avo, cloih, 71. 6rf. eacli 
A aoclol DepaFtUF9. Willi 11: 

Sn ^merlaan OIpI In London. 

Wilh 8q 111iu.ltalion3 by F. H. ToWI - 

Tb« Simple Adrentureii 



A Daa^tep o! Xo-Day. 
Vewian'« Annt. '"••'■ - ' 



DUTT CROMESH C.).— England 



EDWARDES (Mra. ANNltij, 
Novols by. 
A Point of HonouP. 

illnstrated boards,!). 
Acchta LoHell. Crowi 

A piaster 



FARADAY (MICHAEL). Works 
1 ' Chamioal iilHtoiry ol a 



a Vcirlttua Forcaa otMatuHii 

and tbelv Relations to aooli 
ctlioF. Edifed by Williau Chouubs. 



FARRER (J. AN30N).— War: 



FENN (Q. MANVILLE), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 31. 60. each ; 

mieNaw Mistvesa. 
Wltneae to the Doed. 
TbcTlSerLlly. 

The afhl te Virgin. 



EDWARDS (ELlEZERj. 

Words, Pacts, and Plirasest A C 

flonoryolCutiiius,QuaiHt,andOirt-Df-l 

EQERTON (Rev. J. 'cj. 



EOaLESTON (EDWAHD).- 

Roxy. Posl 810, illnslraled board.. 21. 

ENGLISHMAN (An) In Paris: 



A Woman ^ToFth Winning. 
Ouraed by a, Fortune. 
ThsCase of Allaa Gray. 



A Fluttered Qouncote. 
Kloeof tbe Caotie. 
II3ie masteir of tlis Ceremonies. 
I'he Story of" " 



Black Shadows. 
The CanKG?wrorni. 
So Like B. Woman. 
A Crimson Crime. Cr 



Ill ST. MARTIN'S LANE; LONDON. W.C. 



FICTION, a Catalogue of, with 

Desoripliona and Reviews ,g£ nearly 

TlVEtVE HUNDBED NOVELS, ' ' 

PIRBWORK - MAKING, lite 

Complete Art of; or, Hie Pyi-olecbnlBt's 
'IVeasury. By THOUAS Kebhsh. With 

FISHER (ARTHUR O.), Novels 

■ by. ' Crown Bvadnth, 6s. >--■- 
Withyford. ' With. Colour 

ij. fiOXTOK. 



,.. nhyG.D.A 
.sspiaby K. H.fi 
The Hand or B 



FITZQBRALD (P13RCY), by. 

CatBl-Zeio. - Crown Svo, cLqih, 3j " - 
■ pott 8to, HLnatniUd boarda , 21. 



The Seoond Mrs. T . 

Save nty-fi ga Brooke a ti-eet. 
Samuel Foe 



FLAMMARION (CAMILLE].- 

PopuItiF ABtvonomy. Translaled 
by J. Ellaru Gore, F.llA.S. With Thiei 
FJales and aSS lUjistiaUoas. A l^EVi 
SiDaias vllhaoAppea-iix girtng tbi 



FREEMAN (R. AUSTIN].— John 

Thorndybe'B Cases. Iliiiairated by H. 
M. Bkuck ai.d iTOm riiotographs. 

FRENCH VERSH: LA LVRE 

D'AMOUR. With Noles by C. B. 
I^WIS. and a Photogravure i<n]DllspLecc. 

FRY'S (HERBERT) Royal 

QDlde to the LoDdon CharlllM. 

Edited by JOHN LANS. Published 
A nnually. Crown Svo. clolh. ii. 6J, 

GARDENINQ BOOKS. PostSvo, 



KousBhold Hartionltuce. By Ton 
Tbe Oapden tbai Fold t^e BanC 
Onir KltobeJa Garden. By Tom 



aatden Essaya. i -. ,.. 

iiEVEKINQ, P.S.A. Wilh 6 Illustration 

'ellum, li^td. net ; three-quarter vellnr 

GAULOT (PAUL), Boflks by. 



FLOWfik BOOK (Ihe). By 

COHSIAKCB .gUUXlLSr ARMFIELD ---' 

MAXWutl. AmdEttLT.. Large fcap 
' ent,Ellt. iisf,d.\ 



FORBES (Hon: Mrs. WALTER). 



himto. Cnrarn Svo 



FRANCILLON (R. E.), Novels 



Romances of the Lanr. 
Klnf OP gntiva? | 
JKOk Doyle'B Dau^ler 



FREDERIC (HAROLD), Novels 
Seth'B Brotiier's Wife.' 



Tha Red Shirts : 



d by John de Vil- 



:e bySTAKLEV W 



Iiove and Losbfb of the Fast. 

Translated by C. LarOCHE, M.A. 

A Oonsplraoy andev tha Terror. 

Ttanabted by C. Laeoghe, M.A. Willi 



GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. 

Collected by the. Brothers GniMW and 
Translated by EliGAB TaylOH. l*niU 
IiitroducUon by JOHN RnsRIN, and 23 
Steirl Plates after Geosge Cruucsuakk, 

GIBBON (CHARLES), Novels 



I A Uaid Knot- 



By Kead and Stream. 

Fancy Fceo. { Loving a Dream. 

In Honour Eound. 

Heart'! Daltgnt. ] B looa-Money. 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



OERARD(D0R0THEA)_A Qii«en 
OrBNEY (SOMERVILUE)^ 



QIBSON IL. SO. Novels by. 
I Burnt Spices, 



The Pi-eer 
Ships of Desire. 
Tlie Fraem 



lains ; The Wlofce. 



arity-The 



albyjur 



•Hearts — EngaRed — Sweethearts — 
Gretohen — Dan! Dtuce— Tom CobLi 
—H.MS. 'Plnarore'— The Sorcerer— 
The Pirates oC Penzance. 

Tragedy — Foggerly'B Fairy — Kosen- 

Princeas Ha— The Mikado- BudilWore 

—The Yeomen of the Guard- The Soa- 

doliere— The Mountebanks- Uinpla, 

Bl^t Oritfiiial Comla Operas 



QRACB (ALFRED A.).— Tales 
QREEKS AND ROMANS, 'ilw 

Lite of tbe, described (ram Antique 
Monuments. By Ebnst Gchl and W. 
KOSER. Edited by Dr, F. HUEFFEK. 
Wllh 54S lllusls. Deniy Svo, cl., ji. 6a. 






S. GILBERT. Twi 
■ ii.&tnc- 



— H.M.S. 'Rnafore'—The Pirates 
FeocancB — lolonthe — Patleate — Pri 
cesg Ida— The Mlbida— Trial by Jury. 

The Secokd SRKns contain* : The Gon- 
doliers — The Grand Duke— The Yeamer 
of the Goard—Hta Excellency— Utopia 
Unrited— Rnddlgoie— Tbe Uouatebank) 
— Ha»le to the WeddtnR. 

Sha Gllbevt and SuUlTan Birth- 



SSfSS'S 



0>mptled by A. V^ 



OISSINQ (ALGERPSON), Novels 



Tlia DfeaniB of Bimoi 



1 BaltoIOartli 



The I>on HetresB. With a 11 

tions liy HuuB Nisbet. 
Tha FOBSlCkar; A Romance of 

cmaland. Two lUusts. by Hume K 
& Fair Colonlat. With Frantic 



Tales fcom the Vald. Wlthiillins 
jaa.x Thornton. With S Illustralio 
by J, S. CGoMpras, R.I. 



GODWIN (WILLIAM). — Lives 



THEODORB Taylor, 



QOODMAN (E. J.)— The Fate of 

Herbert Wayne. Cr. Buo. cl. 3^. 6J. 

GORDON (SAMUEL). — The 

Ferry of Fate : ^a Tale^ of Russian 



Tbe Ametnysti 1 



GRIFFITH (CECiLj.-Corinthia 



(jlYP. — CLOCLO. Translated by 
HABBERTON |JOHN).— Helen's 

Babies With Coloured Froiilianiece 
andbolHustrationsby EVAR003. Feap, 



HAKE (Dr. T. GORDON), Poems 

New Symbols. 

Legends of the MoFrow. 

The Sappen t Play. 

Maiden Ecatasy. small 4I0, cloth, 81, 



Ill ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 



aeCEiani, ' 
Bureha. 



I Hapnando. 



HAMILTON tCOSMO), Stories 

Xbe GlaiDour of tha Impossible; 
ana TtaFOugh B Keyhole. Ctowii 

Hatare'B Vagabond, Kc. 



HANDWRITING, 

(Dphy of. WitU 
By Dos Felk de 



The Philo- 



HARDV (IZA DUFFUS!, Novels 

by, CmwnSvo, cLf.Ui. Si.ed.eaeh. 
The LsBser SvU. 
Man, Woman, and Fata. 
fl Buttepfly. 



HARDY (THOMAS). — Under 



the areenwood Tree. 



HARKINS IE. F.].— The Schetn- 



Unole Ramus. With g Coloui 
so other lllustrationahy J. A. She 
Poft 4to, cloth, silt top, fij. 

Ntghta raltb Unole Bamns. 



t AHGONAina— 



Bret Harte's Choice Woi'hsln Prose 

Bret Harta's PoeUoal Works, in. 

clgiliiiE SjOME Later VjtHSES. Crown 

In a Hollow of the Hlllaj crown 

Svo, piclure cloth, flat baclt, aj, 
Waeuja. crown Svo, cloth, 31. 6if, ; post 

Hllas. Iiuok of Soaring Oamp, fio. 
Condensed SoirelB. 



On the Old Trail. 
Under the Redwoc 
From Sandhill to : 
Storloa In Light ai 
Kr. Jaclt Hamlin's 
Trent's Trust. 



AuravdotttaeG 



Salomy Jane. 

Fisher and Aktui 



WilhSIUustralionBbyA.IULEGooDSiAN, 
Barfter'B Kiuck. &c. ^'Ith 39 IHusUa. 

linns by A. Fohestjkr,Pi1ULHahdy, &o. 
tievll's Pord. &c. 
The Crusade of the 'Bxoelslor.' 

Tales of TraJl and Tonn. With 

frontispiece by G, P. Jacoub-Hood. 

Condensed Hovels. New Series, 

Three Partners; or. The Biif 

Btrlke on Heavy Tree Hill. 

With 8 Illustration! by ]. Gui,ICH. Also 



*own 8V0, clolh. 31. ttu. caoh ; plcluie cloth, 

A Sappho of Green Springs. 
Colonel Star bottle's Client. 
& Vnot6g6a of Jaoh Haulln's. 

Bally Dows, &c. Wltti 47 Hiuitraticni 
by W. II. AmosD aid olhers. 



Iiuoh of Booplng Camp, pnd Sen- 
sation Horala Condensed. Also 

An Heiress of Bed Dog. 
Callfoml an Stoplea. 

Fiip.'l A PhyiiiB of the sien'as. 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



ObancQP for Bohools. With FrDntia- 

piece; Demy Svo, clolh, at. 6A . 
Cbnnoei foE Otalldpan. with 



:Mh. 6. 



HAWTHORNE CJULIAN), 
Oapth. I BlItoQ Qasniiln. 

IHapiiGapaitOfl. 



I I 

Fortune's Foc- , 

BsBti-is Itandolpli. 1 



The Spec tro of the Ca mera. 

SabaaJJan Stromei 
ICoiia— or a Mama. 

Miss Cadogna. lilusi 



HEALY (CHRIS), Books by. 

ConfesBloDB of a JoucnaliBt. 
Heirs of Reuben. | Mara. 



HOLIDAY, Where to go for a. 

CAMERON, Justin K. McCnnTHT, Paul 
l-AKQE, J. W. URjHIAM, I. H. Salter, 

PHIEBE ALLEN, S. J. BechetF, L. KlVEHS 

Vine, and C P. GnnDON CuuuiNG. 



Botes on the Art of BembPandt. 



HOLMES (OLIVER WENDELL). 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. JUustiited by J. GORDON 
Thouson. Fine Paper Eeiiion, pott 



The Hndleaa HarlCage. Crown I 



HENDERSON aSAAC).— Agatha 



HOPKINS (TIQHEI, Novels by. 



Niii^anta of Carrlooi 
aakeadaa. Wilh S II 



HERBERTSON (JESSIE L.|.- 



HORNE (R. HENQ 1ST].— Orion. 



HORNIMAN CROVl, Novels by. 



Tha Common fincQStor. Crow 



HORNUNQ (E. W.), Novels by. 

The Shadow of the Bopa. 
StlngaFSe. | R Thief In tha Nl^ht. 



HINKSON (H. A.), Novels by. 
Pan Fl^gerald. | Sl lb: and Steal. 



HUGO (VICTOR).— Tlie Outlaw 



in ST. MARTIN'S LANE. LONDON, W.C. 



!nie Mlllloiiatra Mystery. 
Xba Wbeolliitf' Llgbt. CroH 



Tbe PFOfesaor's ExpertiDsui;. 

Iiady Voroer'B £'llght. 

I^dy Patty. | PQtsr'a 'ffilfe. 

TlialRsd-HoDBe KlyGtan'- 

Jin Uti satisfactory Lover. 

A Maiden All E'cplorn. 

A Mental StPUgdlc. 

Narvel. | A Modern Clroe. 

m SuFonca Vile. I Aprll'B Lady. 

The Throa qraoca. { Mora Greina. 



An Anxious Moment. 

A Point of Oonaolenoe. 

XbQ Com ing of Ctiloa. | Lovloe. 

Cthe Bod-Honaa Myaiory. Populah 



P tDr. A. H.].— Dramatic 

'Icturea. Crown 8jo. cloth, 51. 

JEPFERIES (RICHARD), by. 

The I>lEe of the Flelda. Pout Svo. 

leather, gill tdges, js. oel. Alsc a New 
Edition, with 13 mustraliona In Colouta 
by U, U. Claeke, crown Bio, cloili, 31. 

IheOpsnAli.' PaBtSvi>.clo(b,ii,<JiJ.: 



D01J.MAN, I 

KatuEQ nea. _ 

buckram, 61. ; post Svo, cL, 2s. 6ii. ; Largs 
Type, FiNit Paper Ebuion, pott 3vo, cl., 
-*• ealher.glltedgts, 31.net. 



HUNT (Mrs. ALFRED), Novel: 



That Ot hag Peraon. 



HYAMSON (ALBERT).— A His. 

tory of tlia Jews in Enzland. Wiil 
16 Portraits and views and z Map: 



HYATT (A. H.), Topographical 

Antholosies by. Pott Bvo. cloth, tait 
lop, 21. net each ; leather, iflll edge- 
as. net each. 

The Charm of London. 

The Ohapjn of Bdlnborgb. 

The Charm of Ventoa. 

Tha Charm o f PaJl». 

INCHBOLD (A. C.).— The Road 

"'JLN?_Rf*" — " — " " " 



INDOOR PAUPERSi By One c 



-~ Scraggls! 
larrow. With 



The PocIieC Slojiard JeSerlea: 

Passages chosen by ALtanj) H. HVAi-r. 
i6mo, doth, gilt top, 31. net : leather, 

She Bol^y of Richard JafTerieB. 



JERROLD CtOM), Books by. 

The Garden that Paid the Bent< 

Houeahol d Hortlcultu pe. 

Oar Kitchen Oardon: The PlantE We 



JOHNSTON (R.).— The Peril of 
JONES (WUXlAM,' F.S.A.). 

— Fintfor-Hlnrf tiorei Historical, 



JONSON'S (BEN) Works. With 



CUNNIMQHAM. ' 



Kalee 



CroH-11 i 



INNKEEPER'S HANDBOOK. 

By J, Tbevok^Davies._ Cr. 3vo,^ ,,. 

iRVlNd (WASHINaT0N).-01d 



iniae^'l'tieAntiQiritles 
ThsVarsof the Jews.' 



KEATING (JOSEPH). -Maurice. 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



KElrtPLINQ (W.BAILEV-).— The 

Poets Royal of Bngland and Soot- 

Noble'Per^n"." With Nofes and SPboto- 



Prehletorlc Times 



C >•— A Hlatorr of aaiuev and 

AkkEUll An account of the 

Races ol Babylonia troni Preh' 



KINQ (R. ASHE), Novels by. 



PaBsion's Slavei 



' A Draiian Game, i 



KINO'S CLASSICS (Tbe}. 

L111.D? Priiil^ onTald paper, 
each wilh FranUsriMe.fiUi top. ! 

^des, 2S. 6d. net each; three-qi 



Volama aim i« 



eB/t.,ih, 



h ISine, ISFDnieii, and Soiitf: 

bv John Addingtos SviroKES. 
36. 37. Georga Pattle'a Petite Pal- 
lace of Pettlo hl9 Pleaaure. 

Edited by Ptol, 1. OOLLANCZ. 3 vols. 

3B. Walcale'B Castle of Otranto. 

By Sir Walter Scott. With — - 

33, 3!lie Poets Royal of Bngland 



BAILEY KSHPUNO, 



U.tOnauoav'i 



las Uore'a Utopia. 
IiBgend of Good 



<2. anift'a Battle of the Books. 

A. GOTHKELCH. 

43. Sir William Temple npon tha 
Gardena of Bpicucus. uith 
oClier ITtli Century Garden 
BHBayEU Edited, with Noie9 and Intro- 

SA. The Coup I^t TlilngBi by Sir 

Bpirltual Ooneolation and 
other n[!FeatlEes by John FiSHiut. 

With IntrodnctioD by i^mt. jjrandin. 
<6. Dante'B Yita Huova. The 

Italian text, with Dante G. Hossetti'a 

ducHnnaiid Notes by Prof. H, Oelsuer, 

aT.t01ia,Dcer'B Ppologue and 

Ulnoi! Poems. Ik mmtem Eiie/hh, 

with Notes and Introductloa by Prof. 

48.fdbanoar's Parliament of 
Birds and House of Fame. la 

U. MrB.Oask^'aCninfora. With 
liilroduciion by R. Eriulby Johnson. 

SO.tPearr An English Poem of the 
Fourteenth Century. Edited, with a 

bvProfffiBorl.GoLiJNta. " " '""* 

SI, 62. King's Lettera, Volmneslll. 

and IV. Newly edited f rom IhE originals 

by EoEEUT Steele. F.8.A. [ft-rfarinj 

53. The Bn^lBli Correspondenea 



nntfllBh I 
It Bonlf] 



>7. Assep's Life of King Alfred. 

Edited by L. C. Jane, M.A. 
iS. Tranalatlona tiona the loe- 



eo. Danlera ' Delia ' and Dray t 



Kemp-Wbloh. 



lU ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 17 

KING'S LIBRARY QUARTOS 

Tha Alohemlet. Bf Beij Jot«CiH. 



by L. 

^...^^„ ..,.., ^ » e onWl 

Teirt, EdiUon Rasatad. 

EarHer Voltimis in Ikt Siria art-' 



ti. KJnai* Leiten ; Alfred to the c 
). Elngr Iielteri ; :rmm lbs Tiuli 

LnvpLMIerfeOf Henry VJ1I. 
e. tontncerBKniglic'jTalfi (Prot.Bi 



is arelya^lrs ^atr 
19. TbsV^BE^Letw^L 



Ttie Beggav'3 Opera,. ByJoiiNCAv. 



from Medical ; 



LAMB'S (CHARLES) Complete 



The Mit 



LIBRARY 
■ourofli'eptuo 



ElEcoa Basf Itks, tliQ FoFtralcturi 
of His Saoreit MajcsCle In hli 
SoUtudea and SuFTelrlllgB 



of tliQ MetaIIlo^pbOBlss. Edjie 
by W. H, a. BOUBE. LLLt.D. £l III, 6i 

liiB Peiray Folio of Old Englleb 
Ballads and BomancQs. r-'-' -^ 

by the GliNSKAL Editoh, In 



LANE (EDWARD WILLIAM!. 

—Tile Thousand and One Nights, 

cnmnicnLy caMed In Ereland The 
Ai'abiau Hlghts' Sntertain- 



LAURISTOUN (PETER).— The 



LEIGH (HENRY S.).-Carols of 



LEITH (MRS. DISNEY).— The 

Children ol the Chapel. Including 
a JlorjiUly Play, The WlgrlniBKe ol 
Pleasure, by A, " 



LELAND (C. a,),— A Manual of 

Mending and Repairing. WilhDia- 
giams, Ciuwu Si'u, clolh, SI. 



CHATTO & Wi:!}DUS, PUBLISHERS, 



LEYS (JOHN K.), Novels by. 

The Lindsays. PoatSvo, lLlust.Ws.,i 
" ' -e Temptation. " " 



L[LBURN (ADAM).— A Tragedy 



LINDSAY (HARRY), Novels by, 

Khoda KobertH. | The 



PatFlclH, Kemfoalt. j I> 
Ttie Atonement or Leai 
The -alopla Well Lost. 
Tiie One Too Many. 
Undcp which Iic-^ " 
* My ILove.' | S 
Pastoii Caram, | . . 

VHtb s, Sllhen Thi?ea,d. 
The Boba l of the Fam ily. 
JLn Oata,ve at ^'Fiends. Crcv 
Sowing the Wind. Cheap £i 



LITTLE (ftXAUDE). NoveU by. 



McCAkTHV (JUSTIN), Books by. 
Xha Balgn ol Queen Anne. Two 

A HlB^ovy of 'the tour George* 
and of Wlllianl the Foucth. 



iSDinoN. Vonc Vol3~ demy avo, oLolh, 
IIS. each.— Also Iho Popular Ediiios, 
in Four Vols., crown 3to. cloth, 6i. each. 
_Aad Ihe Jubilee Edition, wl<h an 
Appendix of Events Co the end of 1836, 
in 2 Vols., detnv Svo, cloth, 7i. 6d. eadi. 
A History ot Oup Own Times, 

A History of' Oiir Own Tlmea, 



i. Short History ot Onr .Own 

Edward Vll. New Edition, reviaEfl 
and cDlareed. Crown. Svo, cloth, pllt 
Popular Edith 



Lakgb Tvra, FiHB PAi-as EntTioua 

leatspr, giltEanea, jj! net per toI. 

The Kelffu of Quean Anne, ' " ' 

A HistoFV of the Four " 

and of William IV., in 
A Htstory of Oar Onn Ti 



LORimER (NORMA).— The 



A Boob of Veraas lor Children. 

Thvee Hundred Games and Pas- 
times. Bi'E. V. LucAiamiELii.- 



The WatetTiiBle Hel^banre. 
My Bnomy's Oau^liteF. 

A Fair i^laxon. | Iilnley R 

DeacI'adyDladB.ln. | The Dictator 

MIbs Misanthrope. '"'"- " " '- 

Donna Quixote. "■' ' 



Bed Dlamonda. | The Blddle ft 



Julian Revel Et 



LUCY (HENRY W.). —Gideon 

Fleyce. Crown 3vo, clolh, jj. W. ---■ 
Gvo, lUuslrated boards, 3s. 



Ill ST. MARTIN'^ LANE, LONDON, W.C. 



1 Hovel. Crown 



MACLISE Portrait Galfeiy (The) 

-^t llluBtrloni Literary Charactarsi 
15 Portraits by DAUIEL WaCLISE i 
Mb Memoirs by WILLIAU B*Ta^ BJl. 



MAQIC LANTERN, The, and ii 

■lanaEemeol. By T. C. Hspwoht; 
Wiia 10 lIliistE. Cr. 8vo, II, : cLofil, li, 6 



MAGNA, CHARTA: AFacsimileof 



MACDONALD (Dr. QEORQE), 

Books by. 
WoFkB of FBnojr and Imajtnatlon 

TenVols., i6nio,clolh,^lt, in casft ms.: 
or separalely, Grolier cloth, is. 6d. each. 
Alia In lemo. clolb, ^U lop, 2i. net pei 



IF DheaHs— Road 

— POEUS FOR CHILI 

IV, PARABLES— Ballads 

V. & VI. Phantasies. iSojjqs. 

VIII. Thb Light ' Pfinci 

IX. Cross Purposes— GouiiiN KEir 

Cabaeoyh- " 
X The "" 



Wolf— Umcle C okkeltoe. 
Poetloal Wavka of Qeovie Ktao- 
Donald. J Vols.. cr.Svo, buckram, — - 
Heather and ISnoii. Crown Svo, cJi 



TEte FoakQt George MacDonald; 

Passages Chosen by A, H. Hyatt. i6mo 
clolliEill.M. net ; Lfalhcc Rllt, Js. net. 



MACHRAY (ROBERT). NoveEs 



The UyeteFV of Lincoln's Inr 



Type, Fine Paper Editiom, pott Bvo, 
eloth, ^t lop, IS. act ; leather, ^l edges, 



Oxford from Within. By HroH di 



by YosuiD Mareino. Demy Sto, clolb, 
Large fcap. 4I0, clolb, 10s. net each ; Lahob 

ITJie Coloiu* of EfOndon. By W, J. 

LOFTIE. RS.A. Willi IntrBduction by 
M. H. Spielmann, Pieface apd Illoa- 
tcatlons In Tbree Colours and Septa by 
YOSHIO Wabkino. 
Ttia Colour of Paris, By UM. LEa 



■0 MABEll 



byYL 

The Colour of Bome. By 



'eM. 
;iion by Dono- 
!id Illusfration. 
!pia by YosHlo 

fllARLOWE'S WorksTTnclnding 



popui.AB Edptok, r 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



MASTER OP GAME (THE) 
The Oldest English Book 01 
Huntlne. By Edwaiid, Seuonn Duk 
of York. Edilecl by W. A, and P 
BAILLIB-GSOHUkH. With IntToductloi 
by THIODOBB KoosBVBLT, PnolojjrflViir 
Fronliaplece, and 13 Full-cage lllnslni 
sftei mnrntnaUaiiB. Large cr. Sn 



MAX O'RELL, Books by. 

i> Rojral'Hlghnei 



bv. Bum Bey 'a PatiBnt. 
On the Bpmii of a Chaam. 
Ttia Way of a Vfoman. 
A Son or iHhinael. 

n AdventupeEs. | Bosebnry. 



Virgin of Sant 

-lltleandePhotowaturea.''''' ""'"'"" 

r. Harly Engllsta Homanoes of 



K TUB Cell of Salf-KDOwledge. 

Sei'en Early Mystical Trealisea prinleu in 

KotcB, by Edmund Gahpker, M.A. 
I. AnolQoC SngllBli OliPlaCniaa 



SMSTHK, With t 



ME LB A; A Biography. By 

IGNBS M. Murphy. Wlih Clisplfrs by 



MEDIEVAL LIBRARY (.The 

New). Small ctown 8,0, pure rag 
paper, boards. 51. net per toL ; p\£ekm 



Cynthia. | T hla Sta^o of^Foola, 

METHVEN (PAUL)I Novels by ^ 
faences. ' | Billy. iSAcrHy. 



H Dions the Best Poe 



byAUOB K«ip.WELCH. WoodoulTi 
iDd7 PbstoBraTurea. 
S. ■FheCIliatslaltteof Vspfi. Trai 



9. Ttaa Babaea' Boali. 1 

lit. FURMIVALL'9 Tests, "«il 

Edith Rickeet. Woodcu 



5 The Ehiok of the Dlvlns Con- 
GOlatton of Saint Angela da 
Foligno. T, ■ ■ ■ ■ '' 



MINTO (WM.).— Was She Good 
MITCHELL (EDM.), Novels by. 

The Eiona Stair Rush. With S lllusts. 

Only a Mlgget. 

The Belf orts of Oulben . 



a the B ter oal Bnoinra. 

MITFORD (BERTRAM), Novels 



iHgela da 

/ MflRY C. 



Hiivll&nd'a Chum. 



"\- 



Ill ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 



MITFORO (BEHTRAM)-coH»«Md. 

nie Iiuob of Qerapa Btdgeley. 
The Ki ng a AasagaL Wiib 6 Illu* 
Xtoo Gun-Sunner. Cr, Svo, cl, $s. & 
Harley CroenoaK's CtiarSa. Cmi 



MONCRIEFF (W. D. SCOTT-).- 



MORROW (W. C.].— Bohemian 



MURRAY (HENRY), Novels by. 



NORDAU (MAX) Morganatic. 



NORRIS (W. E.), Novels by. 



MUDBOCK fJ. E.), Stories by. 



Xba Oold en Idol. 

Post 8vo, llhistralcd birards, ai. each. 
Vila Dead Man's Bscrat. 
From th e Bosom of th a Deep. 
Stories Weird and lATondevft 



OHNET (aEOROES), Novels by. 



Hald 1 



[J lllus. 



1 and Robin Hood. 



MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE), 

Novels by. Crown Svo. cioth, 
eadi; post Svo, t1]ustratedbDanl3,9j 

A Lite's Atonement. 

JoHeph'a Goat. Witl^ i: lUuslrat 

Coala of Fire. Wllh , lllnst.alit 

Val Strange. I A ^ATaated Ci 

fi Capful o^ ITalla. i Hearts. 

The Way of the World. 

Mount DaspalF. | A Model Father- 
Old Blaiei-'E Hepo. 

By the Data of the San. 

A Bit of Buman Haturo. 

FiFat Person Singular. 

Bob Martin's IilttlQ Qiil. 

Time's Bevengea. 

Oynic go rtnnn. I In D irest Peril. 
Ctown 8v,., clolh, 3J. Od. eath. 

XhlB Little arorld. 

A Race for Millions. 

The Ctaanih of Humanity. 

Tales In Prose and Verse. 

Despair's Last lourney. 

Verona's Father. Cruwn 8vo, du 



Joseph's Coat. 



One Traveller Rotamsi 
The Bishops' Bible. 
Paul Jones's Alias. With II 



The Path of Glory. 
Love's Depths. 
The Maney-maikep. 
The lAToman of ISystery. 



OUIDA, Novels by. Crown Svo, 



A Dog of Flanders. 
Cecil Oaotlamalna's 

Princess Mapraslna. 
Held in Bondagie. 
Under Two ^lags. 
Folla-Farlne. 



Bimbl. 

PriondsSilp. 
Cailderof. 



In a Winter City. 



^'isgs. I 
la^a. 



Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
Idalla. I Othmar. I Fascarel. 
A Wlllaga CommnxB. 
FoUa-Favlna. 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



PAYN (JAMES)-. 



a EoS ot Plandere, The Hiima- 
barg atosa, ao. w:ih g I lustratlont 
In Colnuc by JilARIA L. KiKK. Dem; 

larisaom, feit, und PatlioB, sdecl« 

MORKIS. Pott.avo, doth, gilt top, zi, net : 
leather, elUtdEM, 3i-nel. 

OLIPHANT (Mrs.), Novels by. 

the Pzlmmae Path; 

The Qreate at Helr6»a lii Bn^and 

TKhltelacliaa. Ctown flvo, cloth, iviih i; 



OSBOURNE (LLOYD). Stories 



PAGE (THOMAS NELSON). 
Santa Claus's Partner. With 
Coloured Uluafratlons by OUSA MosGf. 



PAYNE (WILL). 



IN (BARRY).— Eliza's Hus- 

liaml. Fc.ip..Bro, i.v.i cloth, II, firf 



PEARS ICHARLES].— From the 



PANDURANQ 

Memoirs of a Hindoo. Witb Prefai 
by &r Bartlk tHEliE. Post Svo, lUoi 



PARIS SALON, The Illustrated 

CatalDensottlie. Wlthabonisi '" 
trationa. Published anniiallv. Dy. 

J>AUL(MARaARET A.).— Gentle 

and Slmplsi Crown Svo. cloth, 
■^o, lllnstfaled boards, at. 



PAYN (JAMES), NoveU by. 

Crown Sv'o.cloth,3s.eii.eachi postSvo, 
lllostrated lioard;. i.,. cxch. 
J/ost Sip MaEslntfbard. 
The CljpfCiLrds ofClyifa, 
A County Family. 
Lesa Silicic Ciian Wo'vo Painted. 
By Projry. 1 For Cash Qniy. 

High Spirits, i Bnnny Stories. 
A Confidential Htfenc, 
A Gi^ape trom a Thorn. 12 Itlusl 
fhe Family ScapeEfpaca. 
Holiday Taslcfi. | At Hoc Mercy, 
The Talli of the Town, u Ilhists, 
Tha Myatery of MlrliPiage. 
The ISovd and the Will. 
lbs Bamt Ullllon. 



Hnmorona Stories. | FFom E 
The Poatev Brothers. 
Married Beneath Him. 

Bentl^cii'a Tutor. 



rord. I Fallen Fopt 



A Marine Bealdenoo. 



A Modern Dtcl: Whittington. 

3I.6d.; plciure ciotb. Bat back, 11. 
The Burnt Million. Chkap Edition, 

HotSB^m the 'Hena.' CroivnSvo, 

f OPULAK Edioons, medium 8¥o, M. each, 
IiDBt Sip Maaain^bard, 
Vfalter's Word. 



PENNY (F. E.y, Novels by. 

Tha Sanyael. ' I T&eTeci-PIantap, 
Caste an d Creed. | Inevita ble I>aw. 

Dilys. I Darlc Comers. 

The Onlno liy Marh. I Sacrifica. 

IB Tea-Planter. | Caste andCreed 



PERRIN (ALICE), Novels by. 



A Free Solitude. I 
Tha WatOFB of □< 



e StFongOP Claim, 
a Wfaters of Peat — 



ach. 






PETIT HOMME ROUGE (Le), 

The Co^rt of 'the TaileplaB, 1859- 

The Faff onpi tea of Honry of 

Navarro, with Siv Pnrtralis. 

Qf IlOUlS XfV. 



iVltll F-jH 



iP't 



in ST. MARTIN'S LAME, LONDON, W.C. 



PHiL MAY'S Sketch-Book: 54 



PICTURE-MAKINO, Notes on 

the Science o(. By C.J. Holmes 
M.A. Wi.hPhologravi.re Frontispiece, 



PILKINQTON (L. L.).— Mallen. 
PLANCH^ (J. R.).— Songs and 



PLAYS OF OUR FORE 

FATMBSS, and some a( the Trattl' 
tlonBUPOavhlcli they were faundeci 



POE'S (EDQAR ALLAN) Choice 

Works: Poenu. stories, Esaajs. 
Wilh an Introduction by tHAELRj 
BAL-niCT.AiBE. Crown 3¥o. doth, 3t.6J. 



POLLOCK (W.M.). -The Charm. 

ami Other Drawing!- Rooin Plays. 

By Sir WaLTEK Besant and Walter 
h; Pollock. WUh jo IHuatcatiors, 



POTTS (HENRY).— His Final 



POWDBR - PUFF (Thef : 

Ladies' Kteriaty. Ey Feasz Bi 
" — ° '-' h, 31. eg. 



PRAED (Mrs. CAMPBELL), 

Xhe Bomanoe of a Station. ' 
Tba Boat of Coonteaa Adctan. 

Outlaur and IiaiarinakeP. 



PRICE (E. C). - Valentina. 



Easy Star l^eas 



Baturn and Its System. Wlbh 13 

Steel Plates. Demy avo, clnih, &i, 
Wa^es and Vlanta of Solenaa 



READE'S (CHARLES) Novels. 



It is Neuep Too Late to Hand." 
Ibe Coupoo of Tiraa Loire ItSa-irtiP 

ma Run Smooth : snd Slngle- 

neSiFt and Doablsfaoo. 
The Autobiography of a Thlat: 

Jack of all Trades; & Hero Euid 

a Martyr; Tlie Wandering Heir. 
lAVe He Uttis, Love He Long. 
Vho Double MarFlaga. 
Pnt^ouivelflnHla Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
Orimth Gaunt. 1 AUToman-Hatci?. 
Foul Play, | A Simpleton. 

Tlie Jilt: aad Good Stories or I3an 

and otbeiT Animals. 
X Periloua Beopet. 
_ ..... I BlblaCliaraotera. 



Peg Womnifton. | A Simpleton, 

Chrfatla JoBnstono. 

'It IB Never Too Late to Mand.' 

The Course " " 



oCall Trades; James Lambert, 
uove He Little, I«ve Mq Long. 
The Double Mar!>iaga. 



Hard'Caah. 

Ponl Play. 1 <jnincntiiu; 

Put Vouraelf m His Place. 

The Wandering Heir. 

A vroman Hatav. 

Slnglehcart and Donblcfboa 

Good Stories of Man, &c 



A Pasllous Secret, 



'rOOglC 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



ROLFE (FR.), Novels by. 



a^ll edgea» -ii. oet each. 
Ilia OlolEtsp and tbs Hearth, wi 

31 lUiistraUonabf M. R Hbwegui^ik. 
■It U K« ye» Too Lata t o mend.' 
POPCLflR EranoHB, mediimi Svo, 6d. each 
Vtae Olotatep nod the Heartl]. 
■It iHMe-serTooIiatQtoMend.' 
Foul Flay. | Hard Caal 
Peg laromngtouj 

Johnstone. 
Grlffltli Gaunt. 
Pdi YourselC In His Place. 
£. Terrible Temptation. 
The Double Marriage. 
XiovQ Me Llttlo, Iiose Ue lioag. 
A Perilous Secret. 
A ISToman-hater. 
The Course oE True Lova. 
The Wandering Heir, Largb Type 

EDITIOM. fcap.Kvo, cloth, Ij. oeS ; lealhci, 

■The Oioister and the Hearbli. 
With lO PliolQgravute and Sj haL(-U-iie 
Illustralloos by M^■n B. Hewehdink. 
SmalL 4I0. clolh, 63. net— Also the 
St. MaRjiK'3 Illustrated Edition, 

rad While ySYAU Shaw. 



ROLL OF BATTLe ABBEY, 

THE: List of thePrincipalWarriotswHu 



ROSS (ALBERT).- 



E.I. Demi 



.cloth, 11 



. id.; parcb- 



RICHARDSON (FRANK), Novels 

The Man rabo Lost Ma Past. 

Crown 8vo, cloli 3J. 6a. \ Popular 
EDinoH, (dcture cover, is. ref . 
The Ba^anratev Miracle. ( 






do(h,(« 



The Kln^s CotinseL 
Semi-Society. 
There and Saak. 



Weird Btbriea. Crown Svo, 
$s.6d.t p ost BvQ, picture bo ards, i: 
Post Svo, Olustrated bDard!^ zs. eaci 

■^a Uninhabited Bou«e. 

Prlsoa ot Wales's Garden Part?. 

The WyBtery In Palace Qardena. 

Palry Sffater. ] lalo Tales. 

Her iaaOiar'B Darling. 



RIVES (AMELIE), Stories by. 
Barbara Dering. 



Skippers and Shellbacks. 



RUSKIN SERIES (The). Squa 



Basbln as a Bellgloos Teacher. 

By F. W. FAHJiAK, D.n. 
Bab and his f rionds. By Dr. John 

Old Ohrlstmas. £y Washikgtoh 

Fairy Talea from Tuscany. By I. 



Bound the Galley-Flra. 
In the Middle ISTatoh. 

A Voyage to tlie Cape. 

A Book for the Hammock. 

The Mystery of tiie' Ocean Star, 

The Romance of Jenny Harlowi 

The Tale of the Ten. 

Jt,n Ooean Tragedy. 

My Shipmate Louise. 



The Phantom Death. 



Heart ot Oak. 



The Ijaat Entry. 



The ' Pt«tty Polly.' WitliijlHi 

(ion^bvG. E. KOHKHTSON. 

Overdue. | WroBj( side Oi 

Popular JiumoKs, medimii Si-o, W, i 

The Conulct Ship. 

Is Hs the Man? , ~ 



Ill ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 



RUSSELL (DORA), Novels by. 



The Drift of Fate 



RUSSIAN BASTILLE, THE 

(The Fortress of Schluessdbure). By I. 
tislated by A. S. 



SAINT AUBYN (ALAN), Novels 

by. Crown ^o clolh, Js. W. each 

Jt Felloa of Trinity, with s 

by OLIVER WENDELL tJOLMES. 

Vbe Junior Dean. 
OpohSiFd Damerel. 

Tha MBster of St. Senedlot'a. 
In the FaceoFtlie World. 
To His Own Haater. 
The BJpem lett piamond B. 

Crown 3vo, cloth, 3^ UJ. each. 
The 'Wooing of Hay. 



X Pvoetor^ Wooing. 
Bonnlo Ma^Ie Iiaudei 
KrB. Donbi^B Seor&t. 
Kary gnwln. Wiih n : 



SCOTLAND VARD.Past & P 



SERaEANT(ADELINE), Novels 

UnoBp False Pretsnceii. 
Dr. Endtoott'a Hxpepiment. 
TliH MlHBlBif miznbeth. 



bl. AlARTIN'S LIBRARY (The). 
IKestmtnster. 



The Daoitmoron, 



ST. MARTIN'5 LIBRARY— coiiimui 

Hy ROBERT BKOWNING. 

FiUpa Passes: and Men and 1 

Brtckdale. 



The Desmst... 

liy WiLKiE Collins. 
The Woman in White. 

Bobtnson Cmsoe. With 37 IUib- 
iratlons by (i. CauiitSHAKK. 

Speeehes, Wiili Portrait 

By AusUN DoBSON. 
El^teenth Oentnpy 'Vlgnettee. 



Original Plays, in Three Serifs. 
□nder the Oroenwood Tree. 



The Charm of Venice. 
Xha Onarm of Paris. 

By UlCHBKD lEFFERIES 

The Life of the Fields. 
The Open .Sir. 
Nature near London. 

Ky CHApr^" ■ ■■." 

The Bsaays at 
History of SIngland, 



A History of Che Four Georgei 

and of WlDlaai IV., itt 3 Vols 
A Ulatopy of Owr Onin Times frmn 



The Hen Bepubllo. 

ByOuiDfl. 
Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos. 



'It Is HevGF Too Iiktato J6 



I'lOOglc 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



ST. MARTIN'S 

BV BOBHHT ..uuia oiai a.iauK. 

fioFaas th<a Plains. 
She Mopry ISen. 
Prince OCCo. 
In she SouWi Seas. 
Bssaya of Travi'l, 
Weip o( KeFinlsKnn. 
TliB Art of 'WFilJng. 
Col!scted Poems. 

History of Sn^DjsIi K-lteFature, i 
iVols. WJlh via PorltalK 

Sketclies. 



SEYMOUR (CYRIL), Novels by. 

TIiaHaelo'af Xo-UoPFonr. 



i.HADOWLESS MAN (THEi 

Peter SEhiemilil. Byfl.voN Chsuibei 
Traoslatcd by Sir John Bowubu. oh 



SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 

(THE). PflHT I, 

THE) OI-Q-SPBLLtKrO 

SHAKE sps^aia. 






IHH SHfiKBSPBABEI CLASSICS. 



1. L'odgs'H 'Roaalycda': the 
opiglnal of Shukaspeare's 'Aa 
Tfou Like It." Jialtcd by V — 



of Sliaikeap 



ISTintep-B 



J. Broolce'B Posm of ' 

Juliet'! the OFlgliiBl of ShakB- 
apeare'a 'Romeo and '-"-'■ 



4. 'The Troublesoma Bel^ of 
KingJohn'; the Play rewpitten 
byShakeapGaFsas'Kln^John, 



by ShakeapGai 



LIBRARY— cmi^ 

E CLASSlCS—coMl/BK/rf. 

,6. >Xbs Hiatory of Hamlet't 

. 'Tba Play of king Iielf andHla 
Shree DantfhterB ' : tbe old play 
on the aaSjeoC of Slug Lear, 

. ' TbD Teeing of a. Shvew ' ; 




n hatmixt tl . _ . .. _ . 

Kouees of york and Lxnc&G 
. _ ^ xuagedy o( 



1, The Eonpoea of ' Oymballne.' 
r. The BouFccH and Analogues 
of ' The Uerobant of Vanliia.' 

Edited by PioJesior I. GOLLAHCz. 
<. KoQUiittto Taleai'tlie sourccR of 

CleopAtra.' ^ Cor 



T HI. 



JD Charles Lau b's Talks rsoii 
1 edited by Piraesfoi 
I. Gollam:^ nho has Inserted within 



vdl, ; Special School Edition, li-yin, 

I. The TemvcBt. 
II. Aa Von Uke It. 
Ill, A MldsummeF Nitftit'BDFel 

IV. The Merchant of Ventca. 



."iooglc 



Ill ST. MAktiN's Lane, iondoN, ■vv.c. 



SHAKESPEARE UBKARV—cml. 

Thk Lasib Shaeespeake— coii/iaairf- 
Vll. CvmbGllne, 
Vill. Romeo aiiS Juliet. 

X. Miicb Ado about HottilDg. 

XI. Ji iiifQ of ShakGspaafa for the 



XII. JSn Bvening ucitb BIiakQ- 

Maskell Habdv, and lUnatrations 
line n,' I!. 'fat, net." 
BHAKBSPBABH'S GNQIiAHD. 

life, thoughl, and letLetaof England in Ihi 
Bobavt Eianeham'a Ii«ttor .describlni 



SHERWOOD (MARGARET).- 



Qiwcn eiizabeih at Ketillwoi 
I57S. Wlthmtmductionbv 
VALL, and liluslrallons. 1 
doth. 5). att. 
The Bogasa and Vadabonda of 
Sliakespeara's Toutli : reprint- -' 

Harmans "Caveat f orfiom monCursch 
Parson Maben'sor Hybcrfvnc'i ' Sen 

Irocludlan, by Edward Vilks and 
Shakeapeara'B BoUDsIied: a rep 



SIMS (OEORQE R.). Books by. 



The Boob of BUzabeChan Verae. 

Edited, with Notes, by \VlLU*M 

The Stmkaapeape AIIubIoii Book. 

Reprints of all references to Shakespeare 

L. TouLUiN Surm, Dr. Fdkhivall. and 
HaraiEon'a DescHntion Of Bn^- 

land. Part IV, tftlform Willi Paris 



A study of SbaheHpeare. By A, C. 

SwiNEUBNE. CrnwnSvii, Cloth, Si. 
The Ags of BhakeajieaFe. By A, C. 

Shakespeare's Sseathaart; a 



SHERARD (R. H.).— Rogues. 



Unto the TltlFdOeneratlon. ( 



SIGNBOARDS; Their History, in- 
cluding Famous I'avernsand Remarkable 
Characters. By Jacob Labwood and J. 
C.HOTTKN. WilbBJlllualtalions. Crown 



Tlia Ten Oommaadm 

Crown 3vo, pclure cover, li. each; clolh. 

The Dafonet Beaitsi^ anctBaader. 
The Case oF OeorSe Candlemas. 
Dagonat Dltttaa. T LUe VHa I>lve. 
Youug Mrs. Caudla. 
Ill Ting of Iiondon. 



KTary Jane's MamotrB. 
Uary Jane Married. 
Da^onet Abroad. 
Bofuea and Vagabonds. 



Joyce Pleasantry. A^ 
piece by HtCH Thomsqs 
For Life- and After. 
Once upon a OhFisti 



larithont the Iiimellght. 
The Small -part I>sdy. 
Blographs o( Etabylon. 
HiB inrifa's Bovenge. 

■The Mysteiy of Mary Anne. 



)ndo n'B Heaft. 






In1 
POPU 

Mary Jane's Meniolva. 

Mary Jane MatFiBd. 

Bogues a nd Vaijabonii s. 
' How thu Poor Jjlve; and Horrible 
London. Crown 8vo, lealhei-elle, u. 

DagonetUramiM. Cra\ynSvo, u. 



CHATTO & WINDU5, PUBLISHERS. 



WESTALL (WILL.), Novels by. 

Xpust-HoDey. Crnwn8TO,elolh,3s. 6.*.; 

with tlia Red Badloi Populah 



Hla Daa,d Fast. Oowr 



R ISroniEin ^mptad Hi 
For Honour and Life. 
Hep Tivo Millions. 

With the Red Es^glo. ' 

Ji Bed Bridal. I HIgc 

Bon Clough, Bipcn uana. 

a'ha Old factory. 

Sons of Bollal. [ StiraDga Ct^imes. 

Hai liody ship's Seovet. 

Ttas Phantom City. 

Balph Mopbpeoii's Tpust, 

A Queer Race, i Bed ityvlngton. 

Roy ot Hoy a Court. 

As Iiucli would li3ve It. 

Ah a nan S^owb. 

The Old Bank. 

~ !. Wynne's Bavenge. 



WINTER (JOHN STRANGE), 

Beiflmsntal Legends. Post Sro, 
Cairalpy Iilfe; and Bagtmental 



WOOD (H. P.), Detective Stories 



WOOLLEV (CELIA PARKER).- 



■TlmeBtBdiea, WthlUuslia- 

Common Aoctdontn, and hois to 
Trea.t Them. Cr. 810, n. : clotb, 11. 6d. 



WHEELWRIGHT (E. G.).— A 



WRIQHT (THOMAS).-Hlstory 

of Caricature and of the Orotesgae 
In Art. Literature, Sculpture and 
Palntlae. lilualriitcd bv F. W. 
FAinHOLT. Crown Bvo, clotS, 71, dd. 



WniSHAW (FRED.), Novel; 



A Forbidden Hama. 

JQany TS: 

mazeppa. 

Wear the Tsap. ne: 

A Splendid ItnpOE 



Love. WllhSDI 
neath. 



ZOLA (EMILE), Novels by. 



1 Inli 



.3, bj E 



WHITMAN (WALT), Poems by. 

Selected and Edited, with Introd ■• 
by W. M. RossRrn. With P 
Crown aiQ. hncliram, 6s. ; poll 8to 



HlsHasterpleoe. I ThaJoyof Llfa. 
Gepmlnal. | ThexfesB RaqulD, 
She Honour of the Army. 
Abba Mouraf H Transgresai 
The Fortune oC the Rougons. 
The Cooqui—' -" "' 



of Plassans. 
Tlia Fat aiid'the Thin^ | Money. 






WILDE (LADY).- 

];eSBads,Cbarnis,i 
of Ireland. Cmwr 



iioncdes 1 Homo. I The □omnRill. 
ParU. 1 Money. The Dram- 



L«dgsfep(il,J,o^Pt*tC*n 



